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THE 

S  TA  G  E. 

BOOK  IX. 

IROM   THE   FIRST   APPEARANCE   OF   GARRICK  TO 
HIS   DEPARTURE    FOR    ITALY. 

CHAP.  I. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH. AND  ENGLISH 
STAGE,  AND  A  CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORS. 

BEING  now  upon  the  point  of  introducing  the 
greateft  actor  that  ever  exifted,  for  fo  we  muft  pro- 
nounce GARRICK  to  have  been  if  all  we  have  wit- 
neffed  of  him,  added  to  all  we  have  been  told  of 
others,  be  fairly  weighed  and  confidered,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  mew  how  many  adventitious  circum- 
ftances  combined  together  to  lend  affiftance  to  that 
merit  which,  like  every  thing  elfe  tranfcendant,  re- 
ceived brilliancy  from  competition. 
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The  collateral  advantages  from  which  GAR  RICK 
derived  afliltance,  in  a  higher  degree  than  BETTER- 
TON,  were  the  large  and  valuable  (lock  of  materials 
with  which  the  11  age  had  been  furnifhed  originally 
at  home,  as  well  as  thofe  imported  from  FRANCE  ; 
which  lafl,  however  inferior  to  the  (lerling  value  of 
meritorious  Englilh  productions,  by  lending  a  va- 
riety to  dramatic  entertainments,  heightened  confi- 
d«rably  the  eflect  of  talents  fo  verfatile  as  thofe 
of  this  actor. 

It  will  he  unneceOary  again  to  go  over  the  ground 
of  the  French  drama,  or  to  fhew  that,  whatever 
there  might  have  been  both  of  theatrical  regularity 
and  frnightlinefs,  there  was  a  paucity,  and  a  fame- 
nefs,  which  the  word  Englifh  writers  would  have 
dildained  to  copy,  or,  indeed,  if  they  had  copied, 
ihe  dulleft  Englifli  auditor  would  have  been  abfur4 
enough  to  tolerate.  VANBRUGH,  neverthelefs, 
turned  MOLIERE  aud  REGNARD  to  advantage, 
DESTOUCHES,  Le  SAGE,  BOUKSAULT,  and  at 
length  7/OLTAiRE.and  many  others,  became  fafhion- 
tble  when  metamorphofed  by  their  Englifh  tranfla- 
ad  that  merit  which  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
JU-Mii  that  the  French  originally  derived  from  us, 
after  being  filtered  into  infipidity  by  them,  rege- 
iiciattd  by  being  again  revived  in  its  more  congenial 
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foil,  exactly  as  our  golden  pippin,  planted  in  A  ME-. 
RIA,  enlarges  in  bulk  and  degenerates  in  flavour, 
but  which,  replanted  in  ENGLAND,  regains  its  ufual 
fize,  and  embibes  its  original  fweetnefs. 

The  French  authors,  who  died  in  the  interval 
between  SHAKESPEAR  and  GARRICK,  a  lift  of 
which  I  have  before  me  where  I  count  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  many  of  them  voluminous 
writers,  inundated  the  theatre  with  an  incomprehert- 
ble  number  of  pieces — but  what  were  they  ?  The 
moft  trifling  and  flimzy  popular  anecdote  was  fub- 
ject  enough  for  a  French  comedy,  and  this  maigre 
kind  of  diet  made  their  feafon  of  acting  plays  a  fort 
of  dramatic  Lent,  and  the  Dorantes,  and  Eraftes,  the 
Scapins,  the  Crifpins,  and  the  Blaifes,  differently 
dreffed  and  ornamented,  were  Ruffed  down  their 
throats,  like  the  painted  eggs  in  Careme^  which,  whe- 
ther you  chufe  red,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple,  are  ftill 
hard,  undegeftible  and  infipid,  and  ftill  eggs. 

Thefe  would  not  content  an  Englifh  ftomach, 
and,  therefore,  none  of  their  plays  were  ever  tranf- 
lated  to  advantage,  except  by  thofe  who  knew  how 
to  incorporate  with  them  a  little  ftamina.  When 
they  were  brought  out  here  in  that  ftate,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  have  benefited  by  the  chance, 
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of  which  the  Confederacy,  and  Zara,  are  ftill  ftriking 
proofs.  The  contrary  has  however, , at  particular 
periods  prevailed,  and  we  have  leen  genteel  come- 
dies, and  femirnental  comedies,  banifli  for  a  time, 
fair  humour  and  honeft  laughter  from  the  ftage. 

But.  as  there  will  hereafter  come  an  opportunity 
when  we  may  indulge  in  obicivation  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  I  (hall  at  prefent  wave  this  and  every  thing  elfe 
to  bring  up  the  account  of  authors  till  1741,  after 
•which,  to  the  death  of  GARRICK,  though  there  will 
remain  plenty  of  names,  and  certainly  fome  ad- 
mirable materials,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  that  can 
be  called  excellent,  will  be  found  when  the  number 
of  admirable  actors  are  confidered  that  gave  advan- 
tage to  literary  fame  during  that  period. 

To  prepare  my  way  for  this  examination,  I  muft 
flightly  touch  again  on  thofe  whofe  productions  are 
yet  brought  no  further  than  1708,  and  the  firft  left 
in  that  imperfect  ftate,  was  STEELE,  whofe  private 
conduct,  haVing  already  been  noticed  pretty  much 
at  large  as  it  was  involved  in  the  hiftory  of  theatrical 
management,  it  will  be  only  neceflary  to  fpeaknow  of 
The  Ccnfaous  Lovers,  his  laft  play  that  was  performed, 
though  there  are  two  other  plays  attributed  to  him, 
called,  The  Gentlemen,  and  The  School  of  Action. 
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The  Conf clous  Lovers  is  an  inftance  that  there  is 
no  danger  in  permitting  an  author  to  borrow  when  he 
knows  as  well  as  STEELE  did  how  to  improve  his  ma- 
terials. This  comedy  which  was  produced  in  1721, 
is  imitated  from  the  Andria  of  TERENCE,  but  im- 
proved exactly  in  the  way  that  an  excellent  engra- 
ver imortalizes  an  infipid  and  fpiritlefs  painter. 
Here,  however,  the  companion  drops  for  it  is  not  only- 
heightened,  fo  as  to  be  fuperlatively  fuperior  to  the 
original,  but  embellifhed  with  fcenes  of  great  in- 
trinfic  merit  purely  the  author's  own.  Among 
thefe  are  every  thing  that  belongs  to  Tom  and 
Phillis,  and  that  admirable  fcene  between  Myrtle 
and  Bevil,  in  which  duelling  is  execrated  in  fo  no- 
ble and  fo  dignified  a  manner,  from  which  fcene 
RICHARDSON  has  evidently  taken  more  than  a  hint 
in  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 

We  now  goto  Mrs.  CENTLIVRE'S  comedy  of 
the  Bufy  Body,  which  proves  that  members  of  a 
theatre  have  not  in  all  cafes  any  very  ftrong  eventual 
judgment;  for,  as  we  have  feen,  it  was  expected  to 
be  damned,  and  even  Wi  LKS  fwore  that  no  audience 
would  ever  endure  fuch  (tuff.  The  event,  as  we 
well  know,  gave  the  lie  to  their  predictions,  and 
whenever  there  has  been  a  good  Marplot  it  has  never 
ceafed  to  be  a  popular  play. 

VOL.   V.  8 
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The  Mans  Bfwitckfd,  performed  in  1710,  has 
the  ufual  fault  of  Mrs.  CENTLIVRE'S  plays.  It  is 
flimzy;  it  is  however  fprightly  and  full  of  whim,  and 
thofe,  who  have  an  inclination  to  leave  rigid  criticifm 
at  home,  may  laugh  very  heartily  at  many  of  the  inci- 
dents whenever  they  are  well  acted.  Bickerftaff's 
Unburryingi  Marplot,  a  fequel  to  the  Eitjy  Bodv,  and 
the  Perplexed  Lovers  add  little  to  this  lady's  repu- 
tation, and  will  never  again,  perhaps,  trouble  the 
public. 

The  Wonder )  performed  1713,  is  certainly  the 
tefl  of  Mrs.  CENTLIVRE'S  plays;  and,  for  an  in- 
tricate and  perplexed  plot,  is  one  of  the  fulleft  of  in- 
tereft  and  pleafantry  that  can  be  conceived.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  dulled  auditor  cannot  eafily  con- 
ceive, and  yet  the  whole  depends  upon  a  myftery  in- 
extricable to  the  characters  themfelves.  Jealoufy  in 
comedy  is,  perhaps,  depicted  in  this  play  better  than 
in  any  other,  and  the  characters  are  highly  drawn, 
and  ftrorgly  contrail ed.  It  requires,  however,  ex- 
cellent acting,  and  perhaps,  Felix  was  never  repre- 
fented  to  perfection,  from  its  firft  appearance  to  this 
moment,  but  by  GAR  RICK. 

Mrs.  CENTI.IVRE  feems  to  have  written  well 
only  at  intervals.  The  Gotham  Election,  The  Wift 
Well  Kfanflgtd,  and  The  Cruel  Gift,  not  having  the 
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gtft  of  pleating  the  public,  or  enfuring  any  reputation 
for  their  writer.  The  latter  of  thefe  pieces  was  a 
tragedy,  and  therefore  too  ponderous  a  fubject  for 
fo  feeble  a  pen. 

A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  which  except  The 
Artifice,  a  comedy  that  had  no  fuccefs,  is  the  lalt 
of  this  writers  productions,  was  brought  out  in  1718. 
It  js  by  no  means  a  good  play,  for  the  language  is 
poor,  an<i  the  circumftances  impoflible;  but  there 
is  fo  much  of  whim,  contrivance,  and  pleafant  va- 
riety in  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughing 
at  different  parts  of  it.  The  performance,  however, 
of  Feignwell  is  fo  hard  a  talk  that  the  part  has  never 
yet  been  acted  in  all  its  requifites  to  perfection. 

SOUTHERN  remains  yet  to  be  fpoken  of,  fo  does 
CIBBER,  with  whom  I  (hall  finifh  the  account  of  re- 
fumed  authors.  The  Spartan  Dame,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  171 9,  though  it  has  not  kept  the  ftage,  h  by 
no  means  a  trifling  addition  to  the  fame  of  this  charm- 
ing writer.  The  heroine  of  this  play  is  finely  drawn, 
and  the  language  has  a  great  deal  of  that  nature,  and 
pathos,  that  characterize  fo  markingly  the  beauties 
of  SOUTHERN.  This  play,  nobody  knows  why, 
was  prohibited  fora  conliderabte  time.  One  attempt 
moreen  abortive  one,  clofcs  the  lid  of  this  auihoi's 
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productions,  in  which  thofe  requifites  of  exquifite 
beauty  and  impreflive  intereft  that  I  have  -with  plea- 
fure  enumerated,  ftand  highly  diflinguifhed  among 
the  befl  excellencies  of  tragedy, 

GIBBER'S  remaining  pieces  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  Rival  Fco.'s  was  performed  in  1709.  It 
did  not  fucceed  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  thofe 
enemies  that  GIBBER'S  comfortable  fituation  very 
naturally  conjured  up  againft  him.  It  has  a  refem- 
blance  of  BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER'S  Wit  at 
fcucral  V/capons^  but  is  not  fo  good  an  improvement 
on  thefe  authors  as  GIBBER'S  amendments  gene- 
rally were. 

Vtnm  and,  Adonis  is  merely  an  interlude,  and 
one  of  thofe  things  which  managers,  inconveniently 
enough,  are  now  and  then  conftrained  to  prepare  to 
eke  out  other  matter.  The  mufic  was  compofed  by 
PEPUSCH,  who  had  great  merit,  but  who  too  fer- 
vilely  fhrunk  under  the  influence  of  HANDEL. 
Myrtillo  is  criticized  by  the  above  comment  on 
Venus' and  Adonist 

We  come  now  to  the  Nonjuror,  confefledly  taken 
from  Mo  HERE'S  Tartuffc.  but  materially  improved. 
The  Coquet  of  High  Life  has  never  been  drawn  fo 
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well  upon  the  whole  as  by  GIBBER  ;  and  after  Lady* 
Betty  Modifli,  perhaps  Maria,  is  in  his  boldeft  and 
trued  manner.  Nothing  can  anfwer  the  true  end 
and  drift  of  real  comedy  better  than  the  operation 
of  this  piece  upon  the  human  mind.  A  pernicious 
ferpent,  under  the  veil  of  fanctity,  who  gets  ad- 
mittance into  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman  to  work  hi* 
ruin  by  the  feduction  of  his  family,  it  is  the  true 
province  of  the  ftage  to  expofe  and  punilh. 

GIBBER,  however,  got  all  the  critics  againft  him, 
as  had  MOLIERE  before  him;  and,  as  they  were 
llirred  up  by  thofe  who  did  not,  perhaps,  chufe  to 
appear  openly,  for  fear  of  appropriating  to  them- 
felves  fome  of  thofe  fair  ftrokes  of  fatire  which  could 
alone  be  levelled  againft  the  villany  of  hypocricy, 
they  employed,  by  way  of  a  vehicle,  Mijl's  Journal^ 
a  paper  of  all  work,  and  it  is  flirewdly  fufpected, 
not  without  great  colour  of  truth,  that  POPS,  was 
not  a  little  active  in  this  dirty  work,  for  it  happened 
immediately  after  the  damnation  of  that  f«rce  written 
by  POPE,  ARBUTHNOT,  and  GAY,  which  we  know 
gave  rife  to  the  enmity  of  POPE  againft  GIBBER, 
and  introduced  the  Laurcat  into  the  Dunciad. 

GIBBER  with  his  ufual  gaiety  and  good  nature, 
for  it  mufl  be  allowed  that  he  had  the  good  fcnfc 
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never  to  be  hurt  by  Folly  of  this  kind,  fpcaks  of  this 
circumftance  with  the  fame  coolne.fs  with  which  he 
wrote  to  POPE,  where  he  moft  pointedly  (hews  the 
malignity  and  burn'ing  envy  that  had  actuated  all  his 
conduct  towards  him,  merely  one  would  think  be- 
caufe  nature  had  not  given  him  the  talent  to  write 
plays.  The  Xonjuror,  in  fpite  of  all  its  enemies, 
had  great  fuccefs,  and  made  a  conddeiable  addition 
to  its  author's  reputation  *. 


.)  performed  in  j  709,  is  a  tragedy,  a  fort 
of  pvoductions  in  which  GIBBER,  certainly  did  not 
excel.  It  is  in  foine  degree  taken  from  The  Cid  of 
CO&NEILLE.  The  Rcfujal  or  the  Lady's  Pbibfophy^ 
borrowed  principally  from  Les  Fcmmes  Savantes  of 
Mo  LI  ERE,  had  not  fo  much  fuccefs  as  it  defer  vecj. 
MIST  and  his  abctters  ha^  not  forgot  The  Nonjuror, 
and  bclidcs  the  fevcrc  llrokes  in  it  which  were  le- 
velled at  the  famous  South  Sea  bubble,  were  not 


-T  feems  to  be  extremely  angry  with  CIBBER  that  he 
co-il  1  never  fo  far  catch  him  oft"  his  guard  as  to  give  him  any  reply, 
apl  got  ;it  la  ft  fo  exal'perated  at  finding  that  nothing  could  irritate 
him,  th.u  ;«  rur.i:;ruph  appeared  in  his  paper,  when  GIBBER  lay  very 
i'l,  th-.it  he  was.  dead.  C-BBTR,  b<td  as  lie  was,  upon  this,  unex- 
pectedly appeared  un  the  fbge  and  thus  gave  the  lie  direct  to  the 
libeller;  which,  without  con!:der'.ng  the  ,fhame  it  heaped  on  him, 
fdf,  MIST  congratulate*  hiaifelf  u^on,  culling  it  an  anfwer  to  his 
ifh. 
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eafily  pardoned  by  thofe  they  expofed;  though  no- 
thing can  be  fairer  game  for  fcenic  detection  than 
any  fpccies  of  national  fraud.  Ccefar  in  Egypt  is  an- 
other tragedy,  the  fubject  of  which  is  furnilhed  by- 
Co  RNEILLE.  It  would  have  been  better  for  GIB- 
BER and  the  ftage  if  he  had  employed  the  time  he 
took  to  prepare  this  piece  for  the  theatre,  by  writing 
a  comedy. 

The  Provoked  Huftand,  as  the  world  knows, 
was  left  in  an  unfinifhed  Hate  by  VANBRUGH,  and 
brought  forward  with  material  alterations  by  GIB- 
BER ;  indeed  more  than  half  of  it  was  written  by  him; 
VANBRUGH  having  written  little  more  than  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  fir  Francis  Wronghead  and  his 
family.  GIBBER'S  enemies,  however,  determined  to 
do  the  thing  judicioufly,  chofe  to  felect  what  they 
fuppofed  to  be  his,  and  right  or  wrong  damned 
VANBRUGH  when  they  thought  they  were  damning 
GIBBER.  This  he  detected  to  their  confufion,  by 
publifhing  the  play  as  VANBRUGH  had  left  it  be- 
hind him,  and  thus  he  proved,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
every  fenlible  critic,  with  how  much  judgment  he 
had  improved  a  celebrated  author  without  injuring 
his  fame. 

The  Rival  Queens  was  a  parody  on  LEE'S  Alex- 
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tnder.  We  know  but  little  of  its  reputation,  yet, 
though  it  had  fome  humour,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
it  had  fuccefs.  Love  in  a  Riddle  was  a  paflorai,  and 
one  of  the  eailieil  pieces  of  this  kind  brought  out 
after  the  Beggar's  Opera.  It  is  wonderful  how  GIB- 
BER could  fee  fo  little  of  probable  confequences  as 
to  imagine  that  any  thing  written  profeffedly  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  fo  very  popular,  let  whatever  be 
its  nicrir,  could  poflibly  fucceed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  party,  right  or  wrong,  wrought  the  fall 
of  this  opera;  for  it  certainly  had  merit,  and  the 
idea  of  the  author's  endeavour  to  flrike  a  ballance  in 
favour  of  morality  by  making  virtue  as  captivating 
as  GAY  had  rendered  vice  alluring,  was  perfectly 
laudable  ;  but  to  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fafhion  is 
always  madnefe,  and  CISBER  ought  to  have  known 
belter.  The  piece,  cut  down  to  a  farce,  under  the 
title  of  Damon  and  Ph'illida,  has  always  been  con- 
fideied  as  an  entertainin  trifle. 


Piipal  Tyranny  in  the  reign  of  Xing  John,  is  by 
no  means  borrowed  from  SHAKESPEAR'S  play, 
though  written  upon  the  fame  fubject.  In  this  play 
CIBBER,  in  imitation  of  ^Esop,  returned  to  the 
Jbge  veiy  late  in  life,  for  it  came  out  in  1744,  at 
v;hich  thr.e  its  author  was  feventy-  three.  He  did 
nor,  however,  meet  with  the  reception  of 
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for,  in  fpite  of  the  impediments  nature  had  added 
to  thofe  he  formerly  laboured  under,  there  was  a 
dignity  and  a  grace  in  his  performance  of  Pandolph 
which  the  public  very  warmly  applauded.  The 
play  had  merit,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  actor 
laved  the  author,  or  at  lead  reaped  the  greateft  fhare 
of  public  favour.  It  is  needlcfs  to  fay  that  no  King 
John  has  fmce  tbeen  popular  but  that  written  by 
SHAKESPEAR. 

With  Hob  in  the  Well,  which  is  well  known,  and 
no  more  than  DOGGET'S  Country  Wake  cut  into  a 
farce,  we  take  leave  of  GIBBER;  an  author,  a  ma- 
nager,  and  an  actor,  whofe  whole  ftudy  was  to  pro- 
mote the  credit,  the  character,  and  the  confequence 
of  the  theatre;  who,  in  his  writing,  as  well  as  in  all 
his  public  conduct,  was  the  encourager  of  merit,  the 
friend  of  decorum,  and  the  advocate  of  morality. 
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CHAP.    II. 
ADDISON,  GAY,  FIELDING,  AND  HILL, 


AS  the  authors,  immediately  preceding 
furniihed  many  of  the  materials  with  which  he  worked 
out  his  fame,  it  is  proper  to  continue  a  clear  ac- 
count of  them  till  his  appearance.  We  have,  there- 
fore, yet  to  examine  all  thofe  who  wrote  in  the  in- 
terval between  1708  and  1741. 

ADDISON,  a  very  great  ornament  to  letters 
in  this  country,  who  polfefTed  many  of  the  ufeful 
requifites  of  an  author,  and  hit  the  middle  line  of 
writing  with  more  felicity  and  exactnefs,  than  per- 
haps any  other,  claims  a  place  here  as  the  author  of 
Cato,  Rofamond)  and  The  Drummer.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, ,be  enough  to  mention  his  plays;  for,  though 
I  cannot  be  of  opinion  with  Dr.  JOHNSON  that  it  is 
either  worth  while  or  necefiary  to  give  our  days  and 
nights  to  the  labours  of  ADDISON  as  the  ultimatum 
of  atchieving  an  Englifh  ftyle,  yet  many  of  thofe 
labours  are  valuable  and  an  advantage  to  literature, 
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The  Spectator,  certainly  not  originally"  AD  BISON'S 
idea  but  that  of  STEELE,  who  began  the  Taller,  a 
work  of  the  fame  complexion,  without  the  partici- 
pation of  any  other  writer,  has  in  it  particular  papers 
which  have  fuch  a  peculiar  neatnefs,  for  what  they 
are,  as  perhaps  cannot  be  parallelled.  Thofe  efTays 
which  are  written  on  the  common  and  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  all  ca- 
pacities, and  at  the  fame  time  they  teach  an  elegance 
of  fpeaking  and  thinking,  they  have  a  drift  more  no- 
ble ;  no  lefs  than  that  of  regulating  the  mind,  and 
teaching  the  heart  to  love  morality. 

When  ADD i SON  goes  beyond  thefe  known  and 
obvious  fubjects,  he  however  is  not  fo  happy.  His 
zeal  is  as  fervid,  and  his  motives  as  fmcere  ;  but  his 
arguments  are  often  fallacious,  and  he  feems  more  to 
have  the  wifli  than  the  ability  to  convince.  As,  how- 
ever, common  readers  do  not  make  this.diftinction, 
his  end  is  generally  obtained ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  nice  difference  which  oblige  men  of  difcern- 
ment  to  give  him  that  credit  for  the  will  which  they 
cannot  for  the  deed,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  might  be  reftricted  from  reading 
that  abominable  tram  which  lumbers  up  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  and  obliged  to  treafure  the  admira- 
ble leflbns  which  will  be  found  in  ADD  i  SON'S  pa- 
pers in  this  publication. 
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As  for  the  reft  of  his  profe,  it  was  generally  pro- 
voked from  him  to  ferve  that  party  purpofe,  which 
for  the  moment  he  efpoufed,  and  we  lee  him  pro- 
moted from  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  a  year,  to 
the  place  of  fecretary  of  Rate,  mounting  ftep  by  Hep 
to  the  top  of  preferment's  ladder,  of  which  his  va- 
rious publications  formed  the  rounds.  All  this  is 
manifefted  in  various  papers  in  The  Guardian,  The 
Freeholder^  The  Old  Wh'g,  and  other  productions. 

As  to  his  poetry,  however  it  might  have  been 
extolled  by  thofe  whom  he  patronized,  it  has  now 
found  its  level ;  and,  when  we  hear  from  his  ad- 
mirers, of  which  they  are  now  but  few,  that  his  Ode 
to  St.  Cecilia  is  beautifully  correct,  though  it  is 
a  poor  copy  from  DKYDEN,  that  The  Letter  from 
Italy  is  more  correct,  though  Dr.  JOHNSON  acufes 
him  of  having  made  a  goddefs  a  horfe,  and  a  boat,  in 
two  lines  by  bridling  her  for  fear  fhe  (hould  launch 
into  a  fong,  and  that  The  Campaign.\s  corrector  {till 
of  which  nobody  remembers  any  thing  but  the 
Angel.,  borrowed,  though  it  has  efcaped  all  his  critics, 
from  '  King  David,  we  are  furnilhed  with  all  the 
praife  beftowcd  on  ADDISON  as  a  poet. 

Though  I  have  by  no  means  the  fmalleft  incli- 
nation to  qualify  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  ADDISON  has  fome  ilerling  merit  as 
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a  poet,  but  whenever  poetry  is  derived  from  eru- 
dition rather  than  from  genius  it  mud  of  courfe  be 
in  proportion  lefs  intrinfic,  and  occafional  and  com- 
plimentary verfes,  however  well  written,  claim  a 
place  only  on  the  threfhold  of  ParnafTus. 

ADDISON'S  firft  dramatic  piece  was  Rofamond. 
It  was  performed  in  1704,  and  contains,  perhaps, 
more  lines  truly  poetical  than  any  thing  he  has 
written.  It  is,  however,  flimzy  ;  and,  though  there 
is  fome  attempt  at  comedy  in  Sir  Trujly  and.  Gride- 
line,  the  whole  is  a  drawing  in  water  colours,  neat, 
correct,  and  pretty,  but  neither  interefling»  warm,  or 
beautiful.  A  great  deal  has  been  urged  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  folly  in  ADDISON  to  write  fo  well  for 
mufic,  which  he  himfelf  fays,  as  we  have  feen,  ought 
only  to  be  coupled  with  nonfenfe.  Now  it  fo  happens 
that  this  remark  (tigmatizes  for  one  thing  Alexander's 
Feaft,  and  for  another  thing  MILTON'S  Comus,  and 
TICKEL,  ADDISON'S  Dumby,  infifts  upon  this  rule 
fo  ftrongly,  in  a  flaming  copy  of  verfes,  that  he  fays 
poetical  compofiuons  for  mufic  are  "  innocent  of 
"  thought,"  meaning  to  (hew,  by  a  ftroke  of  his  own, 
that  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  both  ignorant  and  dull, 
for  poetical  compofitions  cannot  think;  but,  if  they 
could,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  why  thought 
muft  neceffarily  imply  guilt. 
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It  is  not  very  material  to  go  at  length  into  the 
merits  of  Caio.  It  is  a  moft  ponderous  tragedy, 
and  was  rated,  at  leaft,  according  t©  its  weight.  It 
ran  for  eighteen  nights,  and  was  ufhered  into  notice 
by  eight  complimentary  verfes,  befides  a  prologue 
by  POPE,  and  an  "epilogue  by  GARTH.  It  is  by 
much  the  befl  written  of  all  ADDISON'S  poetical 
works;  and,  that  they  may  fecurely  rate  its  real 
merit,  it  is  decided  by  the  French  to  be  a  true 
model  for  tragedy ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  the  efi'encc 
of  every  thing  heavy,  dull,  and  declamatory. 

At  the  time  this  play  made  its  appearance,  it 
was  confidered  and  taken  up  as  a  party  bufmefs. 
GIBBER  tells  us  that  the  whigs  applauded  it  as  a 
warm  compliment  to  their  caufe,  and  the  tories  re- 
echoed the  applaufe  to  fliew  that  they  were  not  hurt. 
POPE  fays,  that  at  every  two  lines  of  his  prologue  he 
was  clapped  into  a  (launch  whig,  and  that  at  the  fame 
lime  the  author  was  fweating  behind  the  fcenes  to 
find  that  the  applaufe  came  more  from  the  hand 
than  the  head. 

Cato  has  been  too  warmly  admired,  and  too  feverely 
cenfured.  VOLTAIRE  has  furl* into  both  thefe  errors. 
Great  French  poets  with  lefs  judgment  have  found 
in  it  no  errors  at  all.  DENNIS,  whole  obfervations 
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\vere  always  warped,  has  neverthelefs  hit  upon  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  his  ftrictures  on  Cato.  His  ri- 
dicule of  ADD  i  SON'S  having  religioufly  obfervetf 
the  unity  of  place,  and  thereby  rendered  the  action 
impoffible,  is  as  good  as  any  thing  in  the  rehear fal, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  to  conduct,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  ftage  more  completely  abfurd  than 
the  management  of  the  circumftances  in  this  play. 

Time  has,  as  ufual,  fettled  every  difpute  upon 
this  fubject.  The  day  of  prejudice  is  gone  by,  and, 
•without  reference  to  any  party  or-any  opinion,  we 
foberly  find  that  Cato  is  more  properly  a  fucceflion 
of  declamatory  fcenes  than  a  tragedy;  elegantly 
written,  perfectly  moral,  and  correctly  in  nature. 
We  care  no  more  about  the  characters  than  we  are 
folicitous  about  the  deliverer  of  a  fermon;  we  Men 
to  the  fentiments,  we  admire  the  beauty  of  their 
language,  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  morality 
they  convey*.  We  are  told  that  ADD  ISDN  was  of 
this  opinion,  but  that  it  was  hurried  on  the  ftage 
through  the  importunity  of  his  friends.  Party  pre- 
judice turned  out  a  lucky  hit,  otherwife,  as  the  ex- 
perience  of  the  prefeut  time  evinces,  ADD  i  SON 
\vould  have  been  under  the  neceffity  of  upbraiding 
his  friends  for  i.nfli.cting  on  him  a  mortification  wJiicli 
his  own  better  judgment  had  warned  him  to  avoid. 
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The  Drummer,  out  of  excefTive  modefty,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  ADD i SON  fought  to  have  concealed  his 
pretenfions  to  as  its  author;  nay,  we  have  nothing 
but  ftrong  circumftances  to  warrant  his  being  confi- 
dered  fo  at  this  moment.  STEELE  kept  the  fecret  till 
after  his  friend's  death,  and  then  alferted  that  he  only 
knew  it  by  a  circumfrance ;  having  been  told  by 
ADDISON,  who  put  the  play  into  his  hands  while 
fome  friends  were  prefent,  that  it  was  the  production 
of  a  gentleman  in  company.  The  trait  is  fingu- 
Jar  and  has  been  productive  of  fome  difputation. 
Sit  ELL'S  conduct,  however,  fecms  to  be  full  of  ve- 
racity and  honour. 

Willing  to  give  every  bird  of  Parnaflus  its  proper 
feather  he  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  feelings  of 
the  author  could  no  longer  be  hurt,  and  indeed  when 
the  play  had  grown  into  a  fame  which  was  at  firfl 
denied  it,  of  placing  it  among  ADDISON'S  works  ob- 
ferving  that  it  made  no  figure  on  the  ftage  originally, 
though  exquifitely  well  acted,  "  and  when  I  ob- 
"  ferve  this,"  fays  he,"  I  fay  a  much  harder  thing 
"  of  the  public  than  of  the  comedy."  It  is  faid  that 
both  THEOBALD  and  TICKET. L,  knew  the  truth  of 
ihis  bufmefs  even  more  correctly  than  STEELE,  and 
that  CONOR  EVE  was  very  feveie  upon  TICK  ELL  for 
lis  taciturnity. 
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Certainly,  confidered  as  2  play,  it  is  the  beft  in  A  D- 
j>  i  SON *s  works,  for  it  is  as  W A*  xox  &ys,  **  a  ju 
u  turc  of  life  and  manners,1'  and  indeed  the  characters 
have  a  truth  and  a  propriety  that  might  hare  fervid 
as  a  model,  as  WAS  TON  hints,  for  more  expert 
dramatic  writers.  There  is  a  novelty  and  an  imereft 
in  the  fable,  and  none  of  the  requifites  are  for  a  mo- 
ment violated ;  but  the  misfortune  is  thai  it  is  correct 
even  to  coldnefs,  and,  as  Gef*  was  tranQated  by 
DES  CHAMPS,  and  pronounced  the  model  of  French 
tragedy,  fo  vas  the  Dragucrr  by  DZSTOUCHSS,  and 
pronounced  the  model  of  French  comedy  *. 


I  cunt  JHVAia  firm  avticsBg  the  prmripat  fcMn%  of  the  prc- 
to  tike  Freack  pixy  ^  Tbe  DnoBorr.  DISTOCCHI*  fiysduBt 
oes  not  copf  DRTDDT,  and  odier  Enrf*  writers;  who,  after 
Hnc  tkemfelves  ax  the  expeace  of  French  aoihors,  write  long 


•  critkifc  d«n  and  ton  them  into  ndku^c  ioftead  of 
ug  tb&r  obligatioas  to  thtm.    Oa  Ac  contrary  ke 


owas  he  has  borrowed  dus  play  from  the  great  Aaoisox,  one  of 
the  bed  EagUflxiuthoK,  andw^kBdiot 
literature,  which  he  has  |iiuwd  by 
deconiaofthedraxnaticproduct^oos 

and  BO 


much  fimplicitj  and  regukritr,  and  too  few 
mudiof  thewildom  of  the  French 
i,  in'Biwam  aad  moDftrous  liberties  in  which  the  comic  writers  induce 
therafelvcs  in  Esc  LAND,  mocking  at  die  unities,  and  ftuifin*  their 
pieces  full  of  epifodi*,  till  they  DO  loi^r  en  be  tdfed  or  under. 
fiood.  Hf  goes  oa  cemuriBS  Um  fadre  in  E^iifli  aothcn  whkh  h« 
VOL.  V.  D 
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This  brief  account  is  all  that  comes  within  my 
province  in  relation  to  ADDISON  ;  who.  as  a  man, 
was  too  modeft  to  fpcak  in  public,  acknowledge  his 
own  writings,  or  in  any  other  way  appear  to  arrogate 
the  fmalleft  merit ;  yet  he  comfortably  took  to  him- 
felf  every  lucrative  fituation  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  even  married  the  mother  of  his  pupil  for  ag- 
grandizement, though  he  knew  he  fliould  not  be 
happy,  with  all  the  facerdotal  forbearance  of  a  bifhop 
at  his  induction,  which  fituation  he  is  faid  once  to 
have  aimed  at ;  who  was  fo  good,  that  -he  under- 
mined and  injured  almoft  all  his  friends,  fome  of 
which  conduct  POP  E  called  damning  with  faint  praife. 
He  took  his  friend  STEELE  in  execution  for  a  paltry 
hundred  pounds,  he  fickened  witbjealoufy  at  POPE'S 
Homtr,  and  he  prevented  the  harmlefs  and  amiable 
GAY  from  enjoying  that  court  favour  which  he  had 
been  fo  often  promifed,  and  was  fo  juflly  entitled 
to;  but  he,  no  doubt,  repented  of  thefe  faults  before 
he  called  in  Lord  WARWICK  to  Ihew  "  how  a 
'*  chriftian  ought  to  die." 


fays  attack;  every  thing  and  refpects  nothing ;  not  even  the  fair  fer, 
who,  however,  take  nothing  amifs  if  they  happen  to  have  their  iiini 
*ith  them.  He  at  length  winds  up  this  reprobation  of  Er.glifh  dra- 
matic writers  by  advifing  them  to  form  themfelves  upon  the  example 
of  the  French  theatre  and  flum  the  licentious  works  of  BEN  JONSON, 
DRYDEN  and  CONGREVE. 
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But  the  Gods  took  care  of  Cato,  and  fortune  of 
ADD i SON,  and  there  is  a  fpice  of  inflated  vanity,  of 
hypocritical  affectation  both  in  the  author  and  his 
nominal  prototype  ;  a  circumftance  that  pofterity  has 
pretty  well  regulated.  We  have  here,  however,  no- 
thing  to  do  with  him  but  as  a  writer,  in  which  capa- 
city he  is  better  known  by  infinite  degrees  by  thofe 
papers  in  The  Spectator,  where  he  has  treated  familiar 
and  domed ic  fubjects,  in  which  narrow  circle  no- 
body ever  moved  fo  nimbly  or  fo  expertly,  than  by 
the  reft  of  his  writings.  Thefe  will  fecure  him  a 
peculiar  fame,  fmall  indeed,  but  brilliant  j  confined 
but  valuable  ;  brilliant  becaufe  they  infufe  pleafure, 
and  valuable  becaufe  that  pleafure  mends  the  heart. 

TThe  hiftory  of  GAY  is  fo  well  known,  his  amia- 
ble, mild,  unfufpecting  heart,  which  permitted  him 
to  be  bubbled  by  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  and  difap- 
pointed  at  court,  without  having  the  power  to  bear 
up  againtt  misfortune,  has  been  fo  much  pitied  and 
applauded,  for  it  broke  by  the  weight  of  the  calamity 
it  fuftained,  and  was  afterwards  univerfally  and  de- 
fervedly  cornmiferated,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay 
any  thing  of  this  valuable  man  and  meritorious  wri- 
ter here  that  the  reader  cannot  anticipate. 

GAY  was  an  elegant  poet,  as  his  Paftorals,  his 
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Tiivia,  his  Fables,  and  other  things  evince,  and  in 
proof  that  J  fprak  the  general  opinion,  all  thefe 
things  are  at  this  moment  read  with  pleafure.  It  is 
true  they  are  o,f  a  fecondary  rank  ;  but  a  great  mind 
may  be  feen  through  an  humble  covering,  and  the 
violet,  and  the  jeflamine  have  charms  in  their  fim- 
plicity  with  which  the  lily  and  the  tulip,  with  all 
their  gaudinefr,  cannot  imprefs  the  heart.  If  poetry 
be  meant  to  dignify  fcntiment,  to  exalt  idea,  and  to 
chai-rn  the  mind,  why  muft  the  poet's  reputation  wait 
upon  lofty  and  towering  fubjects,  always  falfe,  and 
always  dazzling? 

When  fuch  a  poem  as  Alexander's  Feaft  aftoni/hes 
the  world,  a  circumftance  that  does  not  happen  per- 
haps in  feven  centuries,  I  am  willing  to  give  any  en- 
thufiaftic  tribute  of  admiration  you  pleafe  to  the 
vonderful  effort  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  feel  a 
fervent  glow  of  gratitude  that  fuch  celeflial  ideas 
fhould  be  conceived  by  a  human  creature  ;  but,  for 
feeling,  for  pathos,  for  mental  pleafure,  for  fomething 
delicious  to  the  foul,  I  had  rather,  and  I  am  fure  I 
lhall  have  every  votary  of  fenfibility  on  my  fide,  be 
the  author  of  Black  eyed  Sufan  than  half  the  Odes  of 
PINDAR. 

*Tis  the  cant  of  great  poets,  ami  the  cant  of  great 
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critics,  to  rate  every  thing  domeftic,  every  thing  fa- 
miliar, every  thing  common,  among  the  lowed  clalfes 
of  poetry.  This  mode,  however,  of  narrowing  the 
avenues  to  the  heart  is  a  ferious  injury  to  the  caufe 
of  rhime,  which,  by  this  rule,  to  be  great  muft  have 
every  thing  of  pomp,  and  nothing  of  fentiment  j  but 
the  pofition  is  falfe.  The  conception  achs  at  being 
perpetually  fixed  ou  grand  objects,  as  our  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  looking  full  on  the  fun;  we  {icken  at  the 
glare  though  the  genial  influence  it  diffufes  is  even 
neceffary  to  our  exiftence.  Thus  when  fplendid 
virtues  and  ftriking  qualities  are  brought  home  to 
us,  and  exemplified  in  real  life,  the  fiction  is  rea- 
lized, and  the  heroes,  gods,  and  guardian  angels  of 
poets,  are  found  to  have  a  practical  exiftence  in  the 
courage,  love,  and  friendfhip  of  common  mortals. 

Among  thofe  capable  of  giving  poetry  this  im- 
preflion  was  GAY  ;  who,  if  he  had  had  nerve  equal 
to  idea,  would  have  blendid  all  that  is  great  in  his 
writings  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  His  dramatic 
pieces  are  upon  various  fubjects,  and  varioufly  con- 
ducted. Some  are  by  no  means  happy,  but  none 
are  deftitute  of  merit. 

The  Mohocks  is  a  fhort  piece  attributed  to  this 
author,  and  generally  believed  to  be  his.  It  is  in- 
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tended  to  expofe  the  bucks  of  that  day,  who  were  a 
terror  to  all  peaceable  pafTenger^,  as  we  read  in  the 
Tn tiers  and  Spectators.  It  had  a  laudable  tendency, 
but  being  temporary  we  know  but  little  of  its  fuc- 
cefs.  The  IVift  of  Bath,  1713.  was  GAY'S  firft  co- 
medy, but  it  was  an  unfuccel^ful  attempt,  and  was 
even  rejected  by  the  public  upon  a  revival  of  it 
after  the  appearance  of  The  £egga?-'s  Opera. 

The  What  d'ye  call  //,  a  burlefque  production 
well  known,  had  merit  in  its  way.  It  was  fo  well 
acted,  as  we  are  told  by  POPE,  that  Mr.  CROM- 
WELL, who  was  deaf,  could  not  conceive  how  the 
audience  could  be  kept  in  a  roar  of  laughter  while 
every  thing  was  conducted  with  fuch  foiemnity  on  the 
ftage.  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  though  always 
fet  down  to  GAY,  was,  as  GIBBER'S  letter  to  POPE 
fufficiendy  proves,  the  production  of  POPE,  GAY, 
and  ARBUTHNOT, 

Every  body  knows  that  the  piece  failed,  and  that 
POP  E  grew  upon  this  fo  inveterate  agamft  all  dramatic 
writers,  that  he  for  ever  afterwards  envied  them,  and 
of  courfe  abufed  them  in  his  writings;  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  its  failure  was  owing  to  the 
fpirit  of  ARISTOPHANES  which  it  breathed.  It  ri- 
diculed molt  pointedly,  and  moft  undefervedty,  a 
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very  valuable  member  of  fociety  becaufe  he  hap- 
pened to  be  fond  of  foffils,  and  the  public  were  not 
at  that  time  ripe  for  that  bold,  ungenerous  and  wan- 
ton perfonality,  which  I  mall  certainly  warmly  re- 
probate when  I  come  to  FOOTE.  It,  therefore,  dif- 
gufted  the  audience,  and  was  in  confequence  very 
properly  withdrawn  from  the  ftage. 

Dione  was  a  tragic  paftoral.  and  profeffedly  in  the 
manner  of  Amynta.  and  Pajitr  Frdo,  fubjects  which  we 
have  fcen  frequently  attempted  before.  It  has  merit, 
but  when  \ve  conlider  that  RANDOLPH'S  Amyntas, 
though  performed  before  the  King  and  Oueen,  had 
very  little  public  fuccefs  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
however  it  might  enrich  the  poems  of  GAY,  that  it 
was  very  wii'ely  fupprefled  as  a  fubject  for  the  ftage. 

The  Captives,  performed  in  1723.  GAY  was 
uniformly  unfortunate  in  relation  to  this  play.  He 
obtained  leave  to  read  it  to  the  Princefs  of  WALKS  ; 
but,  being  very  timid,  and  his  attention  entirely 
fixed  on  the  perfonages  about  him,  as  he  advanced 
to  the  company  aflcmbled  upon  this  occafion,  he 
made  a  pantomime  trick  of  his  tragedy  by  tumbling 
over  a  itool,  overturning  a  fcreen,  and  throwing  the 
audience  into  the  completed  condition.  This  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  remembered  during  ihe  re- 
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prefentation  of  the  piece,  which,  on  this  arid  other 
accounts  was  very  liitle  attended  to. 

We  come  now  to  mention  a  performance  cele- 
brated more  varioufly  than  any  other  production  in 
the  Englifli  language.  The  reader's  recollection 
anticipates  the  mention  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  a 
piece  which  has  been  criticifed  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  which  has  begot  all  manner  of  opinions. 
Some  of  thefe  I  fiiall  prefently  examine.  In  the 
mean  time  let  us  literally  lee  its  fuccefs. 

This  piece,  as  we  are  told  from  the  notes  to  the 
Dunciad,  was  performed  fixty  three  nights,  the  firft 
feafon,  and  repeated  the  following  feafon  with  the 
fame  extraordinary  fuccefs.  It  was  performed  thirty 
or  forty  times  at  mod  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom;  at  BATH  and  BRISTOL  it  was  repeated 
fifty  nights.  The  ladies  carried  about  the  favourite 
fongs  in  fans,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  houfes  were 
furniftied  witlfthem  in  fkrecns.  The  Beggar's  Opera 
vas  not  only  performed  in  ENGLAND  buj  in  IRE- 
LAN-D,  SCOTLAND,  and  WALES,nay  at  MINORCA, 
and  many  other  foreign  places. 


Its  fame  was  not  confined  to  the  author.    The 
actrefs  who  performed  Polly,  till  then  an  obfcure 
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and  not  a  very  refpectable  character,  became  all  at 
once  the  favourite,  nay  the  toaft,  of  the  town.  Her 
portrait  was  painted,  and  engraved,  and  fold  in  great 
numbers;  her  life  was  written,  eulogiums  in  profe  and 
verfe  fwarriied  in  the  newfpapers,  and  in  different 
periodical  publications,  books  were  made  of  her 
fayings,  and  jefts;  and,  to  crown  all,  Here  I  quote 
SWIFT,  "  after  being  the  mother  of  feveral  anti- 
"  nuptial  children,  fhe  obtained  the  rank  and  title 
6{  of  a  duchefs  by  marriage." 

As  to  the  tendency  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  as  if 
there  was  no  fixed  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  a  ftage 
reprefentation,  nothing  can  be  more  contradictory 
than  public  opinion  concerning  it.  On  one  fide 
Dr.  HERRING,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  number  of  adherents,  condemned  it  as 
giving  encouragement  to  vice  by  making  a  high- 
wayman the  hero,  and  difmiflirig  him  with  reward 
rather  than  punifhment.  On  the  other  fide,  SWIFT, 
and  another  large  party,  contended  that  the  piece 
•was  highly  moral,  for  that  it  is  impoffible  to  place 
vice  in  too  ftrong  or  too  odious  a  light. 

SWIFT  was  certainly  more   in   the  right   than 
HERRING;  for,  if  the  great,  who  are  feverely  fa- 
VOL.  v.  E 
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tirized  in  the  perfons  of  Macheath  and  his  gang,  are 
truly  fatirized,  then  is  the  labour  of  GAY  a  valuable 
one;  if  not  he  wrote  it  only  forthofe  whom  the  cap 
might  happen  to  fit;  and,  as  place,  and  preferment, 
and  bribes,  are  the  vehicles  through  which  all  gangs 
are  kept  together,  no  doubt  there  are  characters  in  the 
world  who  are  obliged  to  make  wry  faces  and  put  it 
on,  for  as  to  HERRING'S  remark,  that  the  hero  goes 
unpunifhed  it  is  literally,  but  not  virtually,  a  fact; 
for  the  B(ggar*s  Opera  was  written  as  well  to  ridicule 
the  Italian  opera  as  to  convey  general  morality, 
which  laft  end  the  author  had  it  in  idea  literally  to 
inculcate,  and  therefore  makes  the  poet  fay  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  hang  Macheath,  and  either  to  hang 
or  tranfport  all  the  reft  of  the  perfonages.  "  Aye," 
fays  the  player,  "  this  would  be  very  right  provided 
"  your  piece  were  a  tragedy,  but  being  an  opera  it 
tc  it  muft  end  happily."  "  Your  objection,"  replies 
the  poet,  "  is  very  right,  but  the  difficulty  is  eafily 
"  removed;  for,  in  thefe  kind  of  dramas,  no  matter 
c;  how  abfurdly  matters  are  brought  about."  He 
then  makes  the  rabble  cry  a  reprieve,  and  the  cap- 
tain i$  brought  back  to  his  wives  in  triumph. 

Under  this  crooked  policy,  thofe  who  fmarled  at 
the  fatire  in  this  piece  affected  to  fhield  their  feelings ; 
for  no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  aver  that  refuting  a  11- 
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cence  to  the  fequel  to  it  called  Polly ^  which  was  the 
next  of  GAY'S  productions,  was  left  highwaymen 
and  houfebreakers  fhould  be  taught  to  glory  in  their 
wickednefs;  but  left  corruption  ftiould  beexpofed. 

We  know  that  whenever  a  magiftrate,  or  other 
forward  character,  has  wifhed  to  add  to  his  popu- 
larity he  has  pretended  to  deplore  the  immorality  in 
the  Beggar* 's  Opera.  Sir  JOHN  FIELDING  did  this, 
and  others  have  clone  it;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
why  thieves  mould  think  it  neceflary  to  emulate 
Macheath  when  they  can  find  the  examples  of 
Turpin,  and  Jack  Shepherd,  in  the  Newgate  Chron- 
icle; and,  as  to  any  hope  of  their  efcaping  un- 
puniflied,  the  very  end  of  their  exiftence  would  not, 
according  to  their  ideas,  be  accomplimed  if  every 
thief  of  them  did  not  make  his  exit  upon  hii  death 
bed  at  Tyburn.  For  the  reft,  as  this  piece  has  fo 
much  of  what  SWIFT  calls  "  not  wit,  nor  humour, 
"  but  fomething  better  than  either;"  as  the  fongs 
are  moft  charmingly  written;  as  the  fair  purpofes  of 
honeft  fatire  are  triumphantly  accomplimed  ;  and, 
laftly,  as  we  owe  to  this  lucky  hit  the  ballad  opera, 
which  has  veiy  elegibly  ferved  the  caufe  of  the 
drama,  of  poetry,  and  of  mufic ;  I  know  not  to 
whom  the  ftage  in  any  one  inftance  has  had  more  ob> 
Jigations  than  in  this  to  GAY. 
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Polly  was  printed  by  fubfcription.  The  reader 
has  feen  why  it  was  nevfcr  performed.  It  produced 
a  much  larger  fum  of  money  for  its  author  than  it 
could  have  done  had  it  made  us  public  appearance 
even  had  its  fuccefs  been  equal  to  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  event  is  impoflible  to  have  happened,  for  it 
had  neither  the  novelty,  the  intereft,  the  writing,  or 
any  other  fmgle  requilite  of  equal  merit  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  this  (hews  how  abfurd  thofe  who  were 
inimical  to  CAY  acted,  for  had  they  let  it  come  out, 
it  would  not  only  have  died  away  unheeded  itfelf, 
but  have  been  a  feverer  reproach  to  its  author  than 
its  fuppreflion;  which,  rather  than  injure  GAY, 
lifted  him  into  more  confequence  *. 

• 

Acis  and  Galatea,  a  well  known  and  beautiful 
written  paftoral  opera,  has  been  fo  often  repeated 
and  attended  to  with  fo  much  pleafure,  that  it  is  un- 


*  This  was  pretty  well  evinced,  when  COLMAN  revived  it  in  the 
year  1777.  It  was  then  foimd  to  be  an  infipid,  unentertaining  per. 
formame.  A  remarkable  circumftance  happened  upon  this  occafion. 
The  Duchefs  of  Queenlberry,  who  had  been  GAY'S  patronefs,  who 
had  made  fo  much  intereft  to  get  this  piece  performed,  and  who, 
finding  the  tide  of  power  fo  ftrong  againfi.it,  was  fo  very  instrumental 
in  procuring  its  author  that  large  fubfcription  on  the  publifhing  it, 
was  fiuy  years  afterwards  at  tliis  reprefentation  of  it  in  the  Hay- 
market.  She  was  very  old  and  furvived  her  laft  vifit  to  this  pro. 
duction  of  her  favourite  but  a' few  weeks, 
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rieceffary  here  to  dwell  upon  its  merits.  As  to  the 
mufic,  as  a  work  of  genius,  it  is  clearly  the  belt 
competition  of  HANDEL.  It  is  afioniQiinly  varied, 
and  yet  always  paftoral  ;  nay  the  very  gigantic  pipe 
of  Polypheme  feems  to  breath  magnified  tender, 
nefs;  but  I  mall  go  into  this  more  particularly  here- 
after, when  I  place  HANDEL  and  ARNE  by  the  fide 
of  each  other. 

Achilles  was  again  an  opera.  It  has  had  very  little 
fuccefs,  either  originally,  or  at  any  time  when  it  has 
been  revived.  The  Dijlrtffed  Wife,  a  comedy,  was 
left  finifhed  by  GAY,  but  not  perhaps  to  that  per- 
fection it  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  have  fcen 
it  brought  on  the  ftage.  It  has  been  attempted,  but 
without  fuccefs.  There  is  another  thing  attributed 
to  this  author  called  The  Rehearfal  at  Gotham^  which 
we  know  but  little  about. 

Thus  we  have  feen  that  no  one  of  his  pieces  had 
fuccefs  any  thing  equal  to  The  Beggars  Opera,  and 
the  reafon,  in  great  meafure,  is,  that  they  were  ge- 
nerally upon  the  fame  plan  without  the  merit  of 
originality,  or  fo  fortunate  a  conveyance.  This 
blunted  the  edge  of  the  fatire,  and  deftroyed  the 
intereft.  Another  reafon  is  that  the  mufic  of  The 
Opera  feems  to  have  exhauftcd  all  that  was 
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to  be  found  beautiful  in  ballad  compofition,  or  at 
lead  it  comprehended  the  mod  choice  felection  ;  for 
there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  exquifite,  natural, 
fweet,  and  delightful,  than  thofe  airs.  Who  felected 
them  we  are  not  told ;  they  were  harmonized  by 
P£PUSCHJ  and,  when  we  find  in  them  that  the  bed 
airs  originated  as  far  back  as  FERRABOSCO  and 
RIZZIO,  who  only  improved  what  was  more  an- 
cient, who  (hall  ihew  melodies  fo  delicious,  fo  af- 
fecting, fo  winning,  as  thofe  of  the  Englilh,  and  the 
Scotch. 

Thus  we  have  feen  GAY  leave  a  counter  to  fiiine 
in  the  mod  brilliant  circles  of  poetic  attraction;  to 
be  praifed,  envied,  difappointed,  neglected,  and  at 
lad  to  die  with  a  broken  heart.  The  world  are  cer- 
tainly the  better  for  this;  but  as  to  himfelf,  how- 
ever he  acquired  applaufe,  patronage,  reputation, 
and  Poflhumous  fame,  his  life  would  have  been 
more  happy  and  contented  had  he  purfued  any  trade 
but  the  tiade  of  a  poet. 

FIELDING  was  but  an  indifferent  poet,  but  he 
has  left  behind  him  one  fpecies  of  reputation  which 
no  author  ever  fo  eminently  polfefled.  His  novels 
have  hitherto  been  unequalled.  Tom  Jones  is,  per- 
haps, the  fined  aflemblage  of  natural  characters  and 
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happy  incidents  in  any  language.  Jofcph  Andrews 
has  a  vein  of  the  pureft  and  mod  gratifying  hu- 
mour within  the  conception  of  human  ingenuity  ; 
and  were  it  not  that  it  is  profefledly  written  as  a 
fatire  on  one  author,  and  in  imitation  of  another,  it 
would  be  very  nearly  a  complete  work  in  its  kind. 
Amelia  manifeds  a  mod  aftonifhing  judgment  of 
FIELDING'S  knowledge  of  the  world.  There  is 
fcarcely  a  perfon  or  circumftance  introduced  in  that 
novel  but  every  body  knows  to  be  fomebody  or 
fomething  already  feen  in  real  life.  In  fhort,  though 
thefe  novels  may  have — and  indeed  fo  has  the  fun, 
refplendent  as  it  is — fomething  to  cavil  at,  yet  the 
word  of  them  greatly  excels  the  bed  of  any  other 
author,  if  nature,  truth,  intereft,  humour,  and  cha- 
racter are  the  requilites  of  fuch  productions. 

FIELDING'S  dramatic  works  have  great  merit, 
but  they  are  not  fo  well  calculated  for  the  dage  as 
the  clofet.  He  could  not  write  ill;  and,  in  general, 
his  dialogue  has  marks  of  ftrong  nature  and  pointed 
character,  but  it  is  too  witty.  CONGKKVE  at  lad 
fell  off  as  to  fuccefs.  Sweets  will  cloy.  This  is 
however  no  reproach,  but  as  men  of  genius,  rather 
a  compliment  to  both  CONGREVE  and  FIELDING. 

As  it  was  impoffible  for  FIELDING  to  bring  for- 
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ward  any  work  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, fo  his  dramatic  pieces  have  a  confiderable  claim 
to  applaufe,  but  they  were  in  general  (light  and  in- 
digefted  as  to  Ha^e  effect,  the  author  feeming  to 
fancy  that  the  (trong  and  nervous  flyle  in  which  he 
was  at  all  limes  capable  of  writing  would  anfwer 
every  purpofe.  In  this  he  was  mi  (taken,  for  CIB- 
BER,  who  did  not  write  fo  well,  by  knowing  the  trim 
of  the  theatre  and  the  town  had  at  all  times  better 
iuccefs. 

FIELDING'S  firft  piece  was  a  comedy,  called 
Love  in  federal  Mafques.  It' came  out  immediately 
after  The  Provoked  Hujband.  It  neverthelefs  had 
good  fuccefs,  and  there  is  certainly  in  it  fome  ftrong 
and  nervous  dialogue.  The  Temple  Beau  was  per- 
formed at  Goodman's  Fields  in  1730.  This  was  a 
bally  play  but  has  neverthelefs  ftrong  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  but  it  is  more  gay  than  interefting,  which  is 
FIELDING'S  great  fault.  The  Authors  Farce,  which 
contains  the  rehearfal  of  another  farce,  called  The 
Plcafures  of  the  Town,  is  a  thing  intended  to  ridicule 
the  Italian  opera.  This  has  always  been  done  with 
partial  fuccefs,  but  whoever  attempts  to  deflroy 
the  Temple  of  Folly  will  foon  fee  its  votaries  mend- 
ing the  depredations,  as  carefully,  though  not  fo  laud- 
i'uly.  as  ants  repair  every  innovation  upon  their  nefts, 
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Tom  Thumb  is  at  this  moment  well  known.  Its 
humour  is  in  the  trueft  ftyle  of  burlefque.  The 
Coffee  Houfe  Politicians  was  performed  at  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  had  good  fuccefs. 
It  is  however  greatly  inferior  to  the  generality  of 
this  author's  dramatic  works.  The  Letter  Writers 
had  much  about  the  fame  fate  and  pofTelTed  the  fame, 
preienfions.  FIELDING'S  five  act  pieces  have  al- 
ways fomething  good  but  always  want  confequence. 
The  Welch  Opera,  which  was  afterwards  called  The 
Grub  Street  Opera,  is  by  no  means  a  good  piece ; 
fome  of  the  ballads  are  fprightly,  but  upon  tbe 
whole  it  is  a  ftrange  jumble. 

The  Lottery  is  a  very  pleafant  ballad  farce.  In- 
deed  there  are  very  few  of  FIELDING'S  after  pieces 
that  are  not  very  entertaining.  The  Modern  Hujband, 
1734^  was  a  found  written  comedy,  but  it  was  not 
fufficiently  ballanced  by  either  pleafantry  or  intereft. 
The  Mock  Doctor,  taken  from  MOLIERE'S  Medicin 
Magre  lui,  has  been  always  a  fuccefsful  favourite. 
FIELDING'S  genius  feems  to  have  a  kindred  feeling 
with  that  of  MOLIERE;  the  humour  however  of 
both,  though  perfectly  chafte  and  natural,  had  fome- 
thing too  faturnine,  fomething  too  much  of  CER- 
VANTES, for  general  broad  laugh,  an  ingredient 
confidered  fo  neceffary  in  farces. 
VOL.  v.  F 
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The  Debauchees  was  levelled  at  the  jefuits,  and 
to  good  purpofe;  but  one  fpecies  of  religious  hy- 
pocricy  is  like  another,  and  FIELDING  was  a  good 
deal  foreftalled  tby  DRYDEN'S  Spani/k  Friar,  and 
GIBBER'S  Nonjuror,  there  is  neverthelefs  confidera- 
b!e  merit  in  the  piece.  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy 
is  a  burlcfque  on  the  Diflrefled  Mother ',  but  the  cha- 
tacters  are  too  low,  being  compofed  of  bawds,  bul- 
lies, and  others  of  xhat  defcription.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs confiderable  humour.  The  Mifer  is  certainly 
the  moft  valuable  of  FIELDING'S  plays;  it  is  MO- 
LI  ERE'S  Avars  but  greatly  improved.  It  is  chafle, 
proper,  and  full  of  nature  ;  and,  would  tome  of  our 
modern  playwrights  in  this  age  of  equivoque  look  at 
the  fcenes  of  coincidence  in  that  comedy,  it  might 
be  no  bad  hint  to  correct  that  monftrous  afiem- 
blage  of  unnatural  and  incongruous  circumftances 
that  feem  now  to  be  received  as  the  criterion  of 
comic  writing,  or  rather  of  comic  plotting.  Every 
real  well  wither  to  the  intereft  and  confequence  of 
the  flage  muit  grieve  to  fee  this  valuable  play  cut 
down  to  a  farce,  and  performed  by  the  molt  indif. 
ferent  actors  in  the  theatre* 

The  Intriguing  Chambermaid,  1733,  is  an  admira- 
ble farce.  It  is  in  fome  meafure  taken  from  the 
Dijjipateur  of  DESTOUCHES,  a  piece  with  which 
Several  authors  have  made  pretty  free.  Don  Qumtc 
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in  England  is,  what  one  mud  naturally  fuppofe, 
well  written,  for  whoever  copied  CERVANTES  fo 
faithfully  as  FIELDING,  and  ill  calculated  for  the 
ilage.  becaufe  mere  knight  errantry  without  fpecta- 
cle  never  yet  had  fuccefs  upon  the  Englifh  theatre. 
If  he  had  carried  Don  Quixote  to  any  otheF  part  of 
the  world  and  have  introduced  a  few  elephants,  or 
camels,  and  made  him  fight  half  a  dozen  tygers, 
and  have  decorated  the  (tage  with  caftles  that  lofe 
their  battlements  in  the  air,  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  whole  an  outrage  upon  nature,  and 
art,  the  redoubted  knight,  as  mad  as  his  audiences, 
might  have  acted  every  fpecies  of  extravagance  to 
the  admiration  of  full  houfes. 

The  Virgin  Unmajked,  and  Mifs  Lucy  in  Town, 
\vhich  is  the  fequel  to  it,  are  pleafant  pieces,  and 
claim  a  place  among  the  Hoydens,  Notables, 
Prues,  and  Corinnas;  which,  by  being  always  in 
nature,  give  conftant  pleafure.  Pafquin  and  all  the 
confequences  of  its  being  performed  we  have  already 
gone  over  as  well  as  the  Hiftorical  Regijlcr.  Euridice 
was  damned,  and  Euridice  hffed  its  fequel,  met 
•with  and  deferved  the  fame  fate,  for  an  apology  for 
a  bad  piece,  when  an  author  could  have  pro- 
duced a  good  one,  is  an  infult  and  ought  not  to  be 
admitted. 
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Tumlle  Down  Dick  was  a  fatire  upon 
Pantomimes,  a  ufelefs  one,  becaufe  nobody  cared 
about  the  propriety  of  pantomimes  fo  they  had 
enough  of  Harlequin  and  Colombine.  Plutus  was 
tranflated  from  ARISTOPHANES  by  FIELDING 
and  YOUNG.  It  was  never  performed.  The  Wed- 
ding Day-,  acted  in  1 743,  is  a  comedy  which  met 
with  very  little  fuccefs,  and  indeed  deferved  very 
little.  It  was  the  laft  of  FIELDING'S  pieces;  who} 
had  he  lived  in  eafe  and  tranquility  would  certainly 
have  written  better  for  the  ftage,  for  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  he  did  not  know  every  dramatic  re- 
quilite,  and  no  man  has  given  more  abundant  proof 
of  being  a  complete  judge  of  character,  of  effectj 
and  of  human  nature. 

AARON  HILL,  who  feems  to  have  fagged  himfelf 
into  learning,  if  not  into  genius;  who  did' the  talk 
of  the  noble  dunces  at  Weiiminfler  fchool,  that  his 
irsind  might  have  an  unufual  portion  of  exercife; 
\vho,  in  his  thirft  after  knowledge,  followed  his  rela- 
tion lord  PAGET,  to  CONSTAN  TI  NOPLE,  and  by 
this  means  travelled  through  EGYPT,  PALESTINE^ 
and  the  greatelt  part  of  the  Eaft,  in  company  with  a 
well  informed  tutor;  who  afterwards  became  tutor 
to  Gr  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  and  acquitted  himfelf, 
though  little  more  than  a  boy,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
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his  pupil's  friends ;  who  was  the  projector  of  nut 
oil,  of  mafls  of  (hips  from  Scotch  firs,  of  cultivating 
GEORGIA,  and  of  pot  afh  ;  and  who,  in  fhort,  as  a 
writer  had  all  the  merit  due  at  leaft  to  indefatigable 
toil  and  induftry,  was  the  author  of  feventeen  dra- 
matic pieces,  principally  tragedies. 

Elfrid,  produced  in  1710,  was  afterwards  re- 
Written  and  brought  out  in  1731,  under  the  tittle  of 
Athelwold.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  ftory  of  EL- 
FRIDA,  in  which  the  character  of  Athelwold  is  fo 
totally  different  from  the  hiftory  as  to  be  an  object 
of  deteftation  inftead  of  piiy>  a  circumftance  that 
totally  deftroys  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  fable. 
Who  but  fuch  an  author  in  ftilts  could  have  thought 
of  making  that  character  an  object  of  commiferation 
\vho  is  a  traytor  to  his  miftrcfs,  his  friend,  and  his 
king.  The  Walking  Statue  was  a  farce  and  a  very 
indifferent  one.  Trick  upon  Trick  was  again  a  farce, 
JU  was  damned  on  the  firft  night. 

Rinaldo  was  the  ce'ebrated  opera  compofed  by 
HANDEL.  We  have  feen  that  it  was  written  by 
HILL  in  Englifh,  and  tranflated  into  Italian  by 
Rossi,  the  BADIKI  of  that  day.  The  Fatal  Vlfion 
was  a  tragedy,  and  performed  in  1716.  The  fecund 
title  of  The  Fate  of  Siam  is  fictitious  and  intended 
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only  to  give  the  appearance  of  truth  to  enforce  the 
facts,  which  are  wholly  invention.  It  is  written  to 
reprobate  rafhnefs;  a  kind  of  Lear  in  water  colours. 
Henry  the  Fififi  is  a  hiUorical  play,  imitated  from 
SHAKESPEAR.  There  is  fome  merit  in  it,  and  the 
introduction  of  lord  Scrope's  niece,  who  had  been 
feduced  by  Henry,  and  yet  who  difcovers  the  plot 
upon  his  life,  is  intereiting;  but  nobody  wifhes  to 
lee  SHAKES  PAR'S  plays  altered,  fince  it  is  fb  diffi- 
cult for  alteration  to  amend  them. 

Zara  was  performed  in  1735.  In  this  tragedy, 
'which  is  taken  from  VOLTAIRE,  and  upon  the 
whole  is  his  bell  play,  if  not  the  beft  play  upon  the 
French  theatre,  HILL  has  gone  fo  infinitely  beyond 
all  his  other  productions,  that,  in  point  of  the  true 
requifites  of  tragedy,  it  is  almoft  the  mod  perfect 
alfo  on  the  Englifh  ftage.  It  confifts  of  a  fimple, 
interelling,  and  unembarraffed  ftory ;  and,  being 
written  at  that  time  when  VOLTAIRE  had  dill  all  that 
glow  of  patriotifm  in  his  mind  which  had  revolted 
rhc  minds  of  his  countrymen  when  he  wrote  Brutus, 
it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Englifh  ftage;  fa 
that  HILL  had  that  part  of  the  work  mod  likely  to 
infure  its  popularity  ready  done  to  his  hands  *, 


I  find  an  anecdote,  in  a  French  hiftory  ef  the  Engliih  ftage,  re. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  Zara,  both  in  FRANCE  and 
in  ENGLAND,  had  the  adventitious  advantage  of 
being  greatly  affifted  at  its  firfl  reprefentation ;  for 
as  on  the  French  ftage,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
it  brought  forward  DUFRESNE,  and  Mademoifellev 
GAUSSIN,  fo  on  the  Englifli  ftage,  a  near  relation 
of  HILL  performed  Ofman,and  Mrs.  GIBBER  made 
her  fird  appearance  on  the  theatre  in  Zara. 

\ra,  1736,  was  alfo  a  tranflation  from  VOL- 


lative  to  Zara,  fo  fingular  ;  that,  though  I  do  not  difcover  the 
fmalleft  trace  of  it  in  all  the  Englifli  materials  I  have  collected,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  relating  it ;  efpecialiy  as  time,  place,  and  circum- 
ftances,  very  ftrongly  combine  to  give  it  feafibility.  An  Englifli  gen- 
tleman, named  BOND,  being  delighted  with  the  Zaireof  VOLTAIRF, 
employed  a  poet  of  reputation  to  tranflate  it  into  En^l.fh,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  it  performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  He  therefore  determined  to  get  it  reprefer.ted  privately 
among  his  friends,  and  chafe  the  part  of  Luflgnan  for  himfelf.  It 
was  performed  in  a  concert  room,  in  York  Buildings.  Neither  pains 
nor  expence  was  fpared  to  render  the  performance  refpectable,  and 
the  alTembly  was  numerous  and  elegant.  The  applauie  was  uni- 
vcrfal  and  well  merited,  but  that  bellowed  on  Mr.  BOND  was  much 
louder  and  more  fmcere  than  all  the  reft  together.  His  acting  was 
confidered  as  a  prodigy,  and  he  yielded  himfelf  up  fo  to  the  force 
and  impetuofity  of  his  imagination,  that,  on  the  difcovery  of  his 
daughter,  he  fainted  away.  Here  the  applaufe  v/as  redoubled  ;  but, 
finding  that  he  continued  a  long  time  in  that  fmiation,  the  audience 
began,  they  knew  not  why,  to  be  uneafy  and  apprehenfive.  'With 
fome  difficulty,  Chatillon  and  Nereflan,  placed  him  in  his  chair, 
when  he  faintly  fyoke,  extended  his  arms  to  receive  his  children, 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  clofed  them  tot  ever. 
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TAIRE;  but,  though  it  is  well  written,  it  did  not 
as  we  have  feen  fucceed  greatly  in  FRANCE.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  too  much  after  their  own  model  in 
point  of  llage  regularity,  and  too  full  of  declamation, 
which  HILL  has  unfortunately  rendered  duller  than 
in  the  original.  In  FRANCE  envy  attributed  it  to 
fome  fcribbler  from  whom  it  was  faid  VOLTAIRE 
ftole  it,  in  ENGLAND  it  excited  no  envy,  and  there- 
fore HILL  was  permitted  quietly  to  keep  it  to 
himfelf. 

TheFe  were  all  the  works  of  HILL  before  the 
appearance  of  GARRICK,  to  whom  we  mail  arrive, 
after  I  have  in  the  next  chapter  given  an  account  of 
inferior  authors,  from  1708  to  that  period. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CHARLES   JOHNSON,    HUGHES,   THOMSON,  THEO. 
BALD,  SAVAGE,  LILLO,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORS. 


I  AM  now  compelled  to  give  the  account  of  other 
authors,  before  GARRICK,  as  briefly  as  pofTibie.  I 
fhall  neverthelefs  mark  as  ftrongly  as  my  limits  will 
permit  me  the  moft  prominent  features  of  their  re- 
fpective  works;  and,  though  I  cannot  dwell  parti- 
cularly on  all  the  circumftances  that  attended  their 
fuccefs,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  place  every  author  in 
as  confpicuous  a  fituation  as  his  public  reception  en- 
titled him  to. 

CHARLES  JOHNSON,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was 
famous  for  writing  a  play  every  year,  and  being  at 
BUTTON'S  every  day,  mufl,  according  to  this  calcu- 
lation, have  been  before  the  public  nineteen  years; 
for  he  produced  that  number  of  dramatic  pieces ; 
the  fact  is,  however,  that  he  took  one  and  thirty 
years  to  accomplifh  that  tafk.  His  firft  piece,  The 
VOL.  v.  c 
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Gentleman  Cully,  came  out  in  1702.  It  is  only  at- 
tributed to  JOHNSON  by  COXETER,  but  it  is  no 
matter  who  was  the  author  of  it,  for  it  has  very 
little  merit. 

Fortune  in  her  Wits,  1705.  This  is  a  bad  tranfla- 
tion  of  COWLEY'S  Naufragium  Joculare.  It  was  not 
performed.  Love  and  Liberty^  a  tragedy,  was  in- 
tended for  Drury  Lane  theatre.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  judicious  critics  throughout  the  town,  who  had, 
however,  no  proper  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
merits  for  it  was  never  performed.  The  Force  of 
Friend/hip  was  a  tragedy,  and  the  firft  play  poor 
JOHNSON  could  get  on  the  ftage.  It  however 
might  as  well  have  been  kept  off,  for  it  was  com- 
pletely damned  as  well  as  an  after  piece,  called 
Love  in  a  Cheft  which  accompanied  it ;  fo  that,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  JOHNSON'S  labour  was  labour 
in  vain. 

JOHNSON,  having  hitherto  found  very  few  dra- 
matic materials  in  him  ft  if,  thought  it  would  be  a 
wilier  way  to  have  recourfc  to  others-  His  next 
play  called  The  Wife's  Relief,  is  borrowed  from 
SHIRLEY'S  Gamtfter,  and  had  fuccefs.  Its  principal 
merits,  however,  we  have  gone  over  in  the  account 
of  SHIRLEY.  It  was  produced  in  1712,  The  Sue- 
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cefsful  Pirate,  1713.  JOHNSON  next  paid  a  vifit  to 
CARLLLL,  from  whom  he  dole  the  bed  materials 
he  could  in  Arviragus  and  Philicia  ;  but  the  original 
was  bad,  and  the  copy  worfe.  The  Generous  Hujband 
was  borrowed  from  nobody,  and  therefore  had  no 
fuccefs.  The  Victim,  1714.  JOHNSON  is  charged 
with  having  borrowed  this  play  from  BOYER'S 
Achilles,  and  RACINE'S  Iphigenie.  It  was  time  mif- 
applied  however,  and  fo  the  public  thought. 

The  Country  Lajfes  was  a  more  fortunate  bufi- 
nefs ;  for,  in  order  to  make  aflurance  double  fure, 
it  is  as  I  formerly  noticed  taken  from  three  plays, 
which  had  been  in  part  taken  from  others.  It  has 
been  at  times  revived  with  fuccefs,  and  KEN  RICK 
fafhioned  it  into  an  opera  which  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre.  Upon  this  occafion  the  mu- 
fician,  whofe  name  appeared  in  the  bills  as  the  com- 
pofer,  was  determined  to  convince  the  public  that 
he  underftood  thieving  as  well  as  the  original  au- 
thor of  the  piece. 

The  Cobkr  of  Prefton,  which  is  taken  from 
SHAKES? EAR,  was  thought  fo  well  of  before  it 
made  its  appearance  that  BULLOCK,  the  actor  wrote 
a  piece  upon  the  fame  fubject  which  was  begun  and 
finifhed  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  in  order  to  get  the 
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ftart  of  the  other;  but  if  they  had  been  both  burnt 
before  they  had  made  their  appearance  it  would 
have  been  no  great  matter.  The  Sultanefs  is  a  tranf- 
lation  of  RACINE'S  Bazajet,  which  is  his  word  play, 
and  we  find  it  here  lefs  confiderable  than  the  original- 
It  was  performed  in  1717,  and  fome  how  or  other 
procured  JOHNSON  a  corner  in  the  Dunciad. 

The  Mafquerade  was  an  infignificant  thing,  en- 
tirely invented  by  JOHNSON.  Love  in  a  Foreft 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  SHAKESPEAR'S  As  You 
Like  It,  mod  barbaroufly  mangled  and  disfigured. 
It  would  infult  the  reader  to  notice  its  fuccefs.  The 
Female  Fortune  Teller.  This  play  is  only  attributed 
to  JOHNSON.  It  is  not  very  material,  however,  for 
it  has  not  merit  enough  to  help  even  his  fame.  The 
Village  Opera  is  very  poorly  written,  and  had  but  in- 
different fuccefs.  It  furnifhed  the  hint,  however,  of 
Love  in  a  Village,  which  is  made  up  of  this  play, 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Majler,  Le  Jtu  de  Lamour 
tt  du  Hazard  of  MARIVAUX,  and  two  or  three  other 
things. 

With  The  Ephefian  Matron,  a  farce  of  one  act, 
Medea,  a  tragedy,  only  attributed  to  him,  and  bad 
enough  to  have  belonged  to  a  worfe  author,  and 
Caslia,  or  the  Perjured  Lover,  we  finilh  the  plays  of 
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CHARLES  JOHNSON.  The  laft  of  thefe  he  calls  a 
play,  and  the  epilogue  was  written  by  FIELDING  ; 
but  he  Teems  to  have  profited  fo  little  by  his  long 
experience  that  he  left  off  as  much  flighted  as  he 
began. 

Of  HUGHES,  whom  it  has  been  the  fafhion  to 
praife  as  a  man  and  condemn  as  a  poet,  the  world 
have  feen  nothing  dramatic  but  The  Siege  oj Damafcus 
except  fome  trifling  and  fome  unfinimed  pieces.  In 
that  tragedy,  however,  there  is  enough  of  the  poet 
and  enough  of  the  dramatifl  to  (hew  that,  had  he 
thought  proper  to  bend  his  talents  more  towards  the 
ftage,  he  would  have  flood  very  high  as  a  theatrical 
writer.  ADDISON  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  him  that 
he  entreated  him,  out  of  defpair,  as  he  faid,  of  his 
own  powers,  to  write  a  fifth  act  to  Cato ;  but  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Dramatic  Tartuffe  made  him  foon  re- 
pent of  hisrequeft,  and  before  HUGHES  had  finifhed 
it  he  took  care  to  write  one  himfelf. 

HUGHES,  as  well  as  a  poet,  was  a  mufician.  and 
a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  defcription  ;  but  he  feems 
to  have  pofleffed  the  two  lad  accompliDiments  more 
as  an  amateur  than  a  matter.  His  tafte  for  mufic  in- 
duced him  to  write  cantatas  and  ballads ;  which, 
Chough  haRy,  are  many  of  them  very  creditable. 
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STEEL E  fpeaks  of  him  in  thofe  three  capacities  very 
•warmly,  and,  had  not  his  zeal  to  check  the  Italian 
opera,  the  abufes  of  which  fpectacle  has  always  been 
abufed  and  always  will  prevail,  pervaded  his  mufical 
pieces,  his  lime  would  not  been  have  foill  employed. 

Befides  the  Siege  of  Damafcu^  of  which  the 
cooled  of  his  admirers,  for  he  had  no  enemies,  {peaks 
of  in  terms  of  commendation,  he  wrote  The  Mifan- 
thrope^z  mere  tranflation,and  never  performed,  and 
Calypfo  and  Telemacbus,  an  opera,  performed  in  1712. 
The  mufic  was  compofed  by  GALLIARD,  and  it 
feems  intended  to  mew  what  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  rational  in  an  opera,  a  part  of  that  fpecies  of  dra- 
matic amufement,  even  if  it  could  be  admitted, 
that  would  never  be  admired. 

Apollo  and  Daphne  was  a  mafque.  This  was 
written  with  the  fame  laudable  view  but  to  no  better 
purpofe,  Cupid  and  Hymen  was  a  mafque  of  the  fame 
defcription ;  which,  with  the  firft  act  of  the  Mifer 
from  MOLIERE,  and  one  fcene  only,  from  the  Orejles 
of  Euripides,  make  up  the  fmall  catalogue  of  this 
author's  diamauc  works. 
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THOMSON,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Scafc 
poems  full  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  extraordinary 
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fingularity,  to  wh'ch  latter  quality  they  moft  owed 
their  fuccefs*,  whofe  poetry  has  eminent  beauties 
and  grofs  faults;  but  who  had  fuch  an  original  ge- 
nius that  the  want  of  his  name  would  make  a  ma- 


*  As  the  Seafcns  have  been  as  much  read  and  as  much  criticifed 
as  any  thing  in  the  Englifh  language,  men  of  uncommon  information 
have  generally  handled  it  with  the  greateft  feverity,  which  is  a  proof 
that  itb  faults  are  fuch  as  ought  not  to  be  pardoned  to  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius.  HERNE,  the  critic,  whofe  obfervations,  though  op- 
tical and  accurate,  have  feldom  any  acrimony,  fpeaks  of  THOM- 
SON in  one  of  his  chapters  on  littiature,  where  he  treats  of  that 
figure  in  fpeech  which  he  calls  utter  ubfurdity.  I  (hall  tranfcribe 
the  paiFage. 

"  JAMES  THOMSON  in  his  poem  called  Spring,  among  his  Sea. 
"fons,  has  with  great  tendernefs  of  heart  pleaded,  as  from  his  very 
"  bowels,  againft  the  inhuman  practice  of  killing  oxen  to  make  beef 
"  (takes  ;  and  almoft  told  us  he  would  rather  want  his  (lake  than 
"  have  any  fuch  doings.  Nay,  what  is  dill  more  tender,  he  advifes 
"  us  not  to  tornunt  poor  worms,  by  putting  them  upon  the  hook 
"  alive. — Upon  the  hook  !  For  what  purpofe  ?  Why  to  catch  fifh 
"  to  be  fure  ;  which  he  proceeds  to  give  us  cool  directions  for,  as 
"  a  fiiie  diverfion. 

"  Strait  as  above  the  furface  of  the  flood 
"  They  wanton  rile,  or,  urg'd  by  hunger,  leap, 
"  Then  fix  with  gentle  ficitib  the  barbed  hick; 
"  Some  lightly  tolling  to  the  Crafty  bank, 
"  And  to  tlie  flielving  ihorejlow  dragging  fome. 
"  O  JAMIE,  JAMIE  !  had   you  no  bowels  for  fiih  ?  The  poor  man 
"  forgot  that  fifli  had  feelings   I  fuppofe,   becaufe  he  was  fond  of 
"  catching  and  eating  them  ;   whci^a,  k,!!:.^  of  oxen  was  quite  out 
"  of  his  way." 
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tcrial  chafm  in  Englifli  literature,  was  the  author  of 
fix  dramatic  pieces. 

The  firft  play  of  THOMSON  was  Sopbonijba  ;  a 
fubjcct  we  have  fccu  reportedly  treated.  It  came 
out  in  1730.  At  the  time  he  was  writing  it,  he  had 
publifhfd  U':  iifcr,  which  was  written  into  fame, 
h  it  had  merit,  before  it  was  known  whether  it 
'.'  d  any  at  all.  The  public  expectation,  there- 
fore, was  a  tip  toe  for  this  his  firft  dramatic  produc- 
tion, and  the  rehcarfals  were  crouded  by  an  aiTem- 
blage  of  all  that  was  fafhionable  about  town.  This 
anticipation  of  its  public  reception,  however,  only 
foretold  that  its  real  effect  would  not  be  reputable. 
It  was  confidered  as  a  dull  moral  performance,  and 
one  firigle  line  gave  a  ludicrous  opportunity  to  turn 
it  into  a  jeft  ;  a  fymptom  generally  fatal  to  tragedy. 

This    line    was    parodied   in    FIELDING'S    Tom 
Thumb.     Iri  THOMSON'S  play  it  was, 

Oh,  Scphonifba,  Sophonifba,  oh  I 

In  FIEJ.  nixr/i  farce  it  was, 

Oi;,  Huni'amuncu,  Hur.camunta,  oh! 

and  the  town,  by  way  of  making  it  more  ludicrous, 
added 

Oh,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  oh  ! 
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•If  every  tragedy  were  to  belaid  afule  for  a  nonfett* 
iical  line,  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  but  little  em- 
ploy for  MELPOMENE. 

dgamtmnon,  a1  tragedy,  was  performed  in  1738, 
and  had  every  affiftance  from  Thomfon's  friends, 
and  among  the  reft,  POPE,  affecting  to  patronize 
it;  placed  himfelf  very  forward  in  the  theatre  during 
its  reprefentation.  The  good  people  of  England* 
however,  like  to  feel  for  themfelves,  and  could 
not  be  taught  to  find  any  merit  in  i{:. 

Edward  and  Eleonora  was  prepared  for  the  ftage, 
but  interdicted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  fome  Iky 
by  the  connivance  of  the  author*  who  feared  its 
public  fate;  but  this  is  a  very  improbable  ftory. 
The  hiftory  of  the  play  is  well  known, or  rather  well 
believed.  It  is  the  circumftance  of  ELEONORA, 
queen  to  EDWARD  the  Firft,  who  is  faid  to  have 
cured  her  huiband  by  fucking  the  venom  from  a 
wound  he  received  from  a  poifoned  arrow 

The  Mafque  of  Alfred,  written  in  conjunction, 
with  MALLET,  fo  beautifully  compofed  by  ARNE, 
and  of  which  every  body  knows  the  fuccefs,  is  the 
laft  of  THOMSON'S  dramatic  performances  hefpre 
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£ARRieK,who'performed  in  Tancred  and  Sigifmimda 
his  next  play,  which  circumftance  of  courfe  lent 
confequence  to  the  piece  that  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  up  the  reputation  it  acquired. 

THEOBALD — whofe  edition  of  SHAKESPEAR'S 
works  was  preferred  to  the  editions  of  POPE/WAR- 
BURTON,  and  HANMER,  and  with  reafon  ;  becaufe, 
however  he  might  havebeen  "a  heavy  minded  man," 
it  had  that  fort  of  merit  for  which  ADDISON  pre- 
ferred TICKLE'S  Homer  to  POPE'S,  that  is  to  fay, 
more  of  SHAKESPEAR  in  it,  and  indeed  more  honeft 
inclination  to  do  jitflice  to  the  fubjecl  it  treated,  has 
very  little  elfe  to  be  remembered  by.  He  wrote 
eighteen  dramatic  pieces  ofonedefcriptionorother 
which  I  mall  now  defcribe.  I  am  forry  to  fay  that 
juftice  will  not  let  me  fpeak  their  eulogium. 

EUftra,  1714,  was  a  mere  tranflation  from  SO- 
PHOCLES. The  Perftan  Princtfs,  1715,  was  written, 
according  to  the  author's  account,  before  he  was 
nineteen.  This  is  one  reafon,  perhaps,  that  it  is  fo 
full  of  puerility.  The  Perfidious  Brother,  171$,  is 
the  Orphan  fpoilt.  Another  man,  a  watch  maker  of 
the  name  of  MESTAYER,  fays  that  THEOBALD  ftole 
this  play  from  one  written  by  him  on  the  famefub- 
jecl.  Oedipus,  King  of  Thebes,  is  a  tranflation  from 
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SOPHOCLES,  with  critical  notes,  and  a  heavy  bufinefs 
it  is.  Plutus,  and  The  Clouds,  are  of  courfe  from 
ARISTOPHANES.  None  of  thefe  Greek  tragedies 
and  comedies  were  intended  for  the  fiage. 

Pan  and  Syrinx  was  an  opera  fet  to  mufic  by 
G  ALLIARD,  who  was  a  fprightly  compofer  with  con- 
fiderable  genius.  This  piece  had  fome  fuccefs.  In 
the  Lady's  Triumph,  a  piece  written  by  SETTLE, 
THEOBALD  introduced  fome  epifodic  parts  which 
were  fet  to  mufic.  Richard  the  Second,  altered  from 
SHAKESPEAR,  had  fuccefs.  Lord  ORRERY  made 
THEOBALD  a  prefent  upon  this  occafion  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  enclofed  in  a  fnufF  box  worth  20!. 
The  Rape  of  Proferpine,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and 
Harlequin  Sorcerertwere  the  next  productions  of 
this  author.  Thefe  pantomimes  are  well  known, 
though  they  do  more  credit  to  the  machinift  and 
mufician  than  the  author ;  fome  of  the  mufijp  of 
the  Sorcerer,  was  compofed,  and  in  a  very  fine 
ft/le,  by  Dr.  ARNE,  the  reft  and  all  that  remains 
of  the  original  is  by  GALLIARD 

The  Double  Fal/ehood,  1727,  THEOBALD  endea- 
voured to  palm  on  the  world  for  a  production  of 
SHAKESPEAR,  probably  becaufe  he  wifliqd  the  brat 
to  have  a  good  father.  Dr.  FARMER  fays  it  was 
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by  SHIRLEY,  and  Mr.  MALONE  gives  it  to  MAS- 
SINGER.  It  is  generally  however  believed  to  be 
THEOBALD'S,  and  thus  thefe  reports  compofe  a 
triple  falfehood.  The  proverb  of  too  many  cooks 
fpoil  the  broth  was  here  reverfed,  for  the  play  had 
very  good  fuccefs.  Orejles,  1731.  Why  this  piece 
is  called  an  opera  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  perhaps  be- 
caufe  the  fubjeft  is  romantic,  and  it  is  interfperfed 
with  a  little  mufic.  It  is  a  ft  range  thing  and  the 
public  were  of  that  opinion.  The  Fatal  Secret  was 
known  to  every  body  before  it  came  out,  for  it  is 
ftolen  from  WEBSTER'S  DucJ^Js  o/Malfy.  Orpheus 
and  Euridice  is  the  famous  pantomime  under  that 
title.  The  Happy  Captive  is  the  laft  of  Tnior 
BALP'S  pieces  and  intended  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
ppera.  It  is  however  fo  ridiculous  itfelfthat  it; 
recoiled  and  wounded  its  author. 

SAVAGE,  whofe  fi range  turbulent  life  has  been 
fo  laborioufly  written  by  Dr.  JOHNSON,  had  how- 
ever very  little  either  in  that  or  his  writings  to 
command  public applaufe,  Jf  he  had  an  unnatural 
jnother,he  was  himfelf  unnatural  and  ungrateful  to- 
wards all  his  brothers  and  fillers  of  creation,  for  he 
never  enjoyed  the  bounty  or  friendfhip  of  any  indi- 
vidual whom  he  did  not  offend  and  incenfe,  which  is 
fo  well  known  by  thofe  who  have  read  the  long  cu,» 
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talogue  of  his  ftrange  viciffitudes  that  it  is  unnec- 
cefiary  if  it  were  not  impoffible  to  go  into  it  here. 

SAVAGE'S  dramatic  works  are  Lov?  in  a  Veil,  a 
comedy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  tragedy.  The 
firft,  though  brought  out  under  the  advantage  of  the 
kindeft  attention  from  WILKS  and  STEELE,  which 
he  returned  as  ufual  with  ingratitude,  had  no  fuc- 
cefs;  the  other  was  fparingly  praifed.  It  yielded 
altogether  from  the  theatre  and  the  prefs  fome  fay 
two  hundred  pound,  fome  only  one. 

LILLO,  the  celebrated  author  of  George  Barn- 
well,  was  an  original  Englifh  writer  of  great  merit. 
It  is  impoffible  to  deny  that  dom.eftic  fubjecls  are 
beft  Created  in  natural  and  unaffected  language,  and 
derive  rnoft  pathos  and  intereft  from  forcible  profe 
than  meafured  blank  verfe.  The  heart  knows  no- 
thing of  heroics  ;  it  cannot  feign  ;  it  cannot  be  de- 
prefied,  fhocked,  or  torne,  raifed,  interefted,  or  de- 
lighted, fo  well  by  any  language  as  that  which 
utter  ideas  expreflive  of  naked  and  inftant  con- 
ception. Allfiiblimity  isiimple;  and,  if  no  author 
has  hit  it  oftner  than  SHAKESPEAR,  it  is  becaufehis 
yerfe  has  all  the  force  and  fidelity  of  profe. 

JLiLLo's  firft  piece  was  Silvia,  or  the  Country 
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Burial.  It  was  an  opera,  and  was  performed  in 
1731.  at  which  time  nothing  of  this  defcription 
could  poffibly  fucceed  owing  to  the  great  reputation 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  It  muft  be  confefled  that 
its  own  fair  pretenfions  to  public  favour  were  very 
flender. 

Gtorgc  Barnwell  is  fo  well  known  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
faid  of  it.  Dr.  JOHNSON  has  declared  that  ••'  he 
"  fcarcely  thinks  a  tragedy  in  profe  dramatic;  that 
"  it  is  difficult  for  performers  to  fpeak  it ;  that  the 
•'  loweft  when  impaflioned  raife  their  language."' 
1  think  he  had  better  have  faid  their  voices,  for  as 
to  their  language  I  believe  upon  fuch  occafions  it  is 
lowered  even  to  blackguardifm,  "  and  that  the 
"  writing  of  profe  is  generally  the  plea  or  excufc 
«  of  poverty  of  genius," 

LILLQ  has  very  plainly  given  the  lie  to  all  this 
in  George  Barnwcll,  a  play  that  would  have  loft  all 
its  pathos  had  it  been  in  blank  verfe ;  and  this  facl:  is 
fo  ilrongly  proved  that,  if  it  had  not  boafted  fter- 
ling  and  valuable  merit  to  a  moft  uncommon  de- 
gree, it  muft  have  funk  under  the  weight  of  that 
calumny  which  was  intended  to  crufh  it;  but  fays 
an  author  thofe  auditors  who  brought  with  them  the 
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old  ballad,  from  which  the  play  was  taken,  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  and  decry  it,  were  at  length  ob- 
liged to  drop  their  ballads  and  pull  out  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The  Cbrijlian  Hero  is  taken  from  SCANDERBEG 
and  is  by  no  means  a  proper  fubjeft  either  for  the 
ftage  or  for  LILLO.  Fatal  Curiofityis  however  pro* 
per  for  both,  for  it  is  certainly  very  interefting  and 
admirably  well  treated.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
horror  and  tendernefs  in  it  which  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree  penetrate  the  heart.  The  ftory,  though 
the  circumftance  really  happened,  is  extremely 
novel,  and  the  moral  is  grand  and  commanding. 
There  feems  nothing  againft  its  fuccefs,  were  it  to 
be  revived,  but  its  length,  for  it  is  in  three  acts, 
and  even  a  good  author  would  tremble  at  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  it  to  five.  Marina,  a  play  of 
three  ac<5ls,  is  taken  from  PERICLES.  Britannia 
is  a  mafque  written  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cefs  of  ORANGE  and  the  Princefs  Royal. 

Elmeric  was  a  poflhumous  work  of  LILLO.  It 
did  no  particular  credit  to  his  reputation.  Arden 
of  Fever/ham  was  left  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  but  it 
was  finifhed  by  Dr.  HOADLY,  and  brought  out  with 
fuccefs  in  1 759.  This  play  is  written  upon  the 
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old  ftory  from  which  a  tragedy  had  before  been 
made.  It  was  falfely  imputed  to  SHAKESPEAR,  and 
introduced  by  the  following  title.  The  lamentable 
and  true  tragedie  ofM.  Arden  ofFeverfoam,  in  Kent, 
wbo  was  mqft  wickedly e  murdered  by  the  means  of  bis 
dijloyall  and  wanton  wife  ;  who,  for  the  love  foe  b'are 
for  one  Mojbic,  byred  two  defperatc  ruj/ijis,  Blackwill 
and  Sbagbag,  to  kill  him. 

CHARLES  SHADWEIL,  nephew,  o'r  as  fome  fay 
fon,  tothelaureatwhom  DRYDEN  has  immortalized 
by  his  Mac  Flecknoc,  enjoyed  fome  public  poft  in 
IRELAND,  and  wrote  feven  dramatic  productions, 
all  which,,  except  one,  The  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal,  an 
account  of  which  and  Mifs  SANTLOW'S  celebrity 
we  have  feen,  were  performed  on  the  Irifh  ftage. 
They  were  called  The  Humours  eftbe  Army,  The 
Hafty  Wedding,  Sbam  Prince,  Rotberic  O'Connor, 
Plotting  Lovers,  and  Irijb  Hofpitality.  In  all  thefe 
pieces  SHADWELL  has  ftudied  DANCOURT,  taking 
up  fuch  flight  flimzy  circumftances  as  might  form 
temporary  exhibitions.  The  Humours  of  the  Army 
is  exactly  Les  Curieux  de  Compeignt. 

TAVERNER  was  a  name  a  good  deal  diftinguifhed 
in  various  branches  of  the  arts.  The  prefent  object 
of  our  notice  praclifed  the  civil  law  in  Doctor's 
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Commons,  and  painted  and  wrote  plays  for  his 
amufement,  and  certainly  in  no  mean  degree  for  the 
amufement  of  the  public.  He,  however,  painted 
better  than  he  wrote.  The  titles  of  his  plays  are 
The  Faithful  Bride  of  Grenada,  The  Maid  the 
Miflrefs,  The  Female  Advocates,  The  Artful  Hufband, 
The  Artful  Wife,  and  'Tis  Well  if  it  Takes. 

SWIKEY,  whole  hiftory  has  been  already  pretty 
well  traced,  wrote  The  Quacks,  Camilla,  and  Pyrrhus 
and  Demetrius.  The  fird  is  a  poor  farce  and  the 
others  were  done  in  quality  of  Operatical  Manager. 
WARD  was  a  whimfical  fellow  of  ftrong  natural 
parts;  who,  finding  that  he  could  breathe  no  at- 
mofphere  but  that  of  an  alehoufe,  refolved  to  keep 
one  himfelf.  He  was  by  no  means  a  bad  writer,  and 
was  diftinguifhed  by  a  mock,  heroic  poem  in  the 
ftyle  of  Hudibras,  called  The  Reformation.  His 
dramatic  pieces  are  Honejly  in  Dijlrefs,  The  Humours 
cf  a  Coffee,  Houfe,  and  The  Prif oner's  Of  era.  There 
was  another  WARD  who  wrote  The  Happy  Lovers^ 
The  Petticoat  Plotter,  and  The  Widows  Wifa. 

PHI  UPS,  who  was  one  of  the  fatelites  that  moved 
about  ADD i SON,  and  whofe  Sappho  is  thought  by 
fome  to  be  worth  all  the  reft  of  his  works,  his  pafto- 
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rals  and  his  tragedy  included,  even  though  he  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  his  friends  for  their 
afliftance  in  it,  and  whofe  Namby  Pamby  is  faid  by  a 
great  man  to  have  delighted  all  ranks,  from  a  WAL- 
POLE,  the  fteerer  of  the  helm,  to  Mifs  PULTENEY 
in  her  nurfery,  wrote  for  the  ftage  The  I)ijlre/cd 
Mother ,Thc  Siiton,  and  Humphrey  Duke  of  Glouccjler. 

The  Dijlrejftd  Mother  is  completely  from  the 
Andromacque  of  RACINE.  It  was  puffed  into  re- 
putation by  ADD i SON  and  all  his  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly has  a  degree  of  merit.  The  perpetual  fee- 
faw  however  of  intereft.  being  divided  between  four 
characters,  who  relieve  one  another  like  centinels, 
or  buckets  in  a  well,  is  intolerably  tedious.  I  once 
faw  it  acted  by  four  performers,  each  of  whom  had 
a  different  lifp.  The  Briton  was  brought  out  in 
1721.  It  was  well  received,  but  has  been  ever  fince 
neglected.  Humphrey,  as  good  a  defignation  of  a 
Briton  as  the  other,  was  not  fo  well  received. 

OZEL  was  little  more  than  an  induftrious  tranfla- 
tor.  '  His  pieces  are  principally  tranflations  from 
Mo  LI  ERE,  whofe  whole  works  he  has  given  the 
public,  CORNEILLE,  RACINE,  and  others;  and, 
as  he  thus  occupied  himfelf  for  amufement  rather 
than  emolument,  being  employed  in  bufinefs  very 
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lucratively  and   refpectably,   his  pieces  were  little 
adapted  for  the  ftage. 

CAREY,  the  well  known  writer  of  feveral  farces 
which  occafionally  are  now  revived  with  pleafure? 
was  by  profeffion  a  mufician.  He  had  fome  genius 
but  little  tafte.  There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  his 
however  but  has  fomething  like  merit,  though  not 
actually  the  thing  itfelf.  Sir  JOHN  HAWKINS  has 
impartially  and  rather  generoufly  defcribed  his  cha- 
racter. "  As  a  mufician,"  fays  he,  "  CAREY  feems 
"  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  lowefl  rank;  and  as 
"  a  poet  the  laftofthat  clafs  of  which  DuRFEY-was 
"  the  firft,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the  fongs 
e{  written  on  love,  wine,  and  fuch  kind  of  fubjects, 
"  he  feems  to  have  manifefled  an  inviolable  regard 
"  for  decency  and  good  manners."  The  author  be- 
fore me  finifhes  an  account  of  his  hiftbry  with 
thefe  words^  "He  led  a  life  free  from  reproach 
"  and  hanged  himfelf  October  4th,  1743." 

'Hanging  and  Marriage  xvas  never  acted.  The 
Contrivances  has  been  acted  and  very  frequently 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  Every  body  know*  that 
ArtthujA  ufed  to  be  the  probationary  part  of  female 
fingers  before  they  were  bold  enough  to  veniure 
upon  characters  of  more  confequence,  a  mode  of 
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conduct  which  would  be  more  ferviceable  to  the 
ftage  than  beginning  as  is  ufual  now,  with  ftepping 
on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  a  circumRance  that 
precludes  aflcenfion  and  may  produce  a  fall.  Amelia 
after  the  Italian  manner,  and  produced  at  the  French 
theatre  had  no  great  merit.  Here  we  begin  to  fee 
the  extent  of  CAREY'S  mufical  abilities  ;  for,  when- 
ever the  limits  of  the  poetry  exceeded  mere  trifles 
he  was  obliged  to  call  in  afliftance,  LAMPE,  a  man 
of  confiderable  merit,  compofed  this  opera.  Tcra- 
tninta  was  a  piece  of  the  fame  defcription;  the 
mufic  was  compofed  by  SMITH.  I  very  much 
fufpect  that  CAREY  could  do  little  more  than  in- 
vent a  melody  and  get  fome  other  perfon  to  tranfmit 
his  ideas  from  his  mind  to  paper,  or  at  leaft  the 
arrangement  of  it;  not  fo  bad  but  fomething  like 
the  lady  compofers  of  the  prefent  day,  and  indeed 
the  gentlemen  too  in  fome  cafes. 

Chrononhotontbologos  is  a  "well  known  burlefquc 
in  which  there  are  many  paflages  that  fuccefsfully 
ridicule  inflated  and  bombaftic  writing.  The  idea, 
of  the  warrior's  piling  himfelf  upon  dead  bodies  till 
he  reached  the  gods,  who  invited  him  for  his  heroifrn 
to  remain  with  them,  which  offer  he  rejected  becaufc 
he  was  fummoned  to  earth  by  the  eyes  of  his  miftrefs, 
is  very  happy.  The  Honejl  Yorkfnircman  is  a  true 
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Englifh  farce  and  has  much  pleafantry.  The  parts 
of  the  mufic,  which  are  not  felected,  came  very 
properly  within  the  reach  of  CARSY'S  jnuiical 
genius. 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley  has  frequently  given 
pleafure  on  the  itage.  It  is  much  more  the  right 
fort  of  burlefque  on  Italian  operas  than  the  gene- 
rality of  pieces  written  upon  that  prirrci pie.  The 
terror  excited  in  the  old  ballad  by  the  dragon  and 
the  fuperiority  of  MOORE,  of  Moorehall,  to  either 
Hercules  or  St.  George,  are  admirable  materials  for 
the  purpofe,  "  for,"  fays  the  ballad,  ipeaking  of 
Hercules  and  the  Dragon  of  Lerna, 


He  had  a  club 

His  dragon  to  drub, 

Or  he  never  had  don't  T  warrant  ye ; 

But  MOORE  of  Moorehall, 

With  nothing  at  all, 

So»n  flew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley." 


Margery,  the  fequel  to  the  Dragon,  is  unfortu- 
nate, as  iqdeed  are  fequels  in  general.  Betty ^  -or 
the  Country  Bumpkin,  was  not  fuccefsful,  but  Nancy, 
or  the  Parting  Lovers^  is  a  happy  trifle,  and  has  al- 
ways had  fuccefs.  The  fong  of  "  And  can'll  thou 
fi£  leave  thy  Nancy,"  (hews  that  CAREY'S  mind  was 
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mufical.     There  is  more  genius  in  it  than  in  many 
a  laboured  fugue. 

BULLOCK,  fon  to  the  celebrated  actor  of  that 
name,  was  himfelf  an  actor  and  a  dramatic  writer; 
but  he  fell  fhort  of  his  father  in  one  profeffion,  and 
of  his  cotemporaries  in  the  other.  His  pieces  are 
as  follows  :  Woman's  Revenge,  a  comedy,  1715,  is  a 
filtration  of  BETTER-TON'S  Match  in  Newgate*  which 
he  had  filtrated  from  MARSTON'S  Dutch  Courtezan; 
The  Slip  merits  its  name  for  it  is  no  more  than  a 
cion  from  MIDDLETON'S  Mad  World  my  MaJFefs. 
Adventures  of  Half  an  Hour  was  fcarcely  fuffered 
by  the  audience  half  that  time.  The  Cobler  of 
Prejlon  we  have  already  feen  an  account  of  in  the 
article,  Charles  Jobnjoii. 

The  Perjurer  is  a  very  poor  thing.  It  fcems  in- 
tended to  reprobate  the  conftant  breach  of  official 
oaths,  and  to  ftrike  at  trading  jufiices,  conftables, 
and  their  underftrappers  ;  but  fuch  characters  are 
too  callous  to  be  hurt  by  fo  tiny  a  club.  BULLOCK 
feems  to  have  acted  the  Hercules  with  a  fwitch  in 
his  hand.  Woman s  a  Riddle  was  claimed  by  SAVAGE 
and  brought  out  by  BULLOCK,  but  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tranflation  of  a  Spanifh  play  by  a  lady.  The 
1718.  *  If  BULLOCK'S  attempts  in  comedy 
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were  fo  ineffectual,  this  fingle  effort  of  tragedy  muft 
be  of  courfe  ten  times  worle.  This  Traytor,  which 
has  been  alfo  attributed  to  SHIRLEY  and  to  RI- 
VERS, betrayed  BULLOCK  into  the  folly  of  con- 
firming the  town  in  their  opinion  that  he  had  very 
poor  pretenfions  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

THEOPHILUS  GIBBER,  whofe  variegated  and 
complicate  hiftpry  was  as  fcandalous,  and  would 
have  been  as  noticeable,  as  that  of  SAVAGE,  if  he 
had  been  born  with  as  much  genius,  who  was  for- 
ward in  all  manner  of  theatrical  fchifms,  and  got 
into  all  manner  of  fcrapes,  who  has  been  confidered 
by  GOLDSMITH  and  others  to  have  fortunately  ef- 
caped  hanging  by  being  drowned,  who,  in  fhort,  was 
a  conftant  impofition  in  every  thing  he  faid  and  did, 
all  which  is  attributed  by  an  author  to  his  having 
been  born  on  the  day  of  the  mod  memorable  ftorm 
ever  known  in  this  kingdom,  which  happened  No- 
vember zGth,  1703,  brought  out,  for  we  cannot  fay 
he  wrote,  fix  dramatic  pieces  *. 


*  T.  GIBBER  was  allowed  by  the  world  to  claim  fome  fhare  of 
reputation  from  the  work,  publifhed  in  five  volumes,  and  called 
Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  but  JOHNSON  upon  indubitable  authority, 
no  lefs  than  having  the  original  manufcript  in  his  poflelfion,  infiits 
that  GIBBER,  had  no  hand  in  it  whatever,  for  that  it  was  the  work 
of  RoBtRT  SHIELS,  a  native  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  pays  fo one 
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Henry  tbe  Sixth,  a  miferable  alteration  of  SHAKE- 
SPEAR'S  play,  was  performed  only  in  the  fummer 
and  received  very  little  applaufe,  but  yet  more  than 
it  merited.  The  Lover,  which  play  he  dedicated  to 
his  wife,  whofe  acting  gave  it  the  little  celebrity  it 
obtained,  was  a  flimzy  piece  full  of  common  place 
and  puerility.  Palic  and  Peggy,  is  ALLEN  RAM- 
SEY'S Gentle  Shepherd  reduced  to  one  act.  GIBBER 
boalts  that  heatchieved  this  mighty  tafk  in  one  day, 
which  he  might  eafily  do,  pen  and  ink  being  totally 
out  of  the  queftion,  and  nothing  more  being  ne- 
ccffary  for  the  labour  of  this  memorable  playwright 
than  pafte  and  a  pair  of  fciflars.  The  Harlot's  Pro- 
grefs  was  an  oblcene  thing  which  was  defervedly 


handfonic  compliments.  There  is  one  matter  rather  irreconcileable 
in  this  account ,  for  JOHNSON  fays  that  this  work  was  never  feen  by 
either  of  the  GIBBERS,  and  yet  he  informs  the  reader  that  GIBBER 
betrayed  the  name  of  the  author  for  ten  guineas.  This  is  a  curious 
circumftance  altogether.  GIBBER  publilhed  the  work  as  his  own  ; 
he  mil  ft,  therefore,  not  only  have  feen  it  but  have  purchafed  it  ot" 
SHI  ELS,  and  a  promife  of  fecrecy  along  with  it,  which  fecrecy  muft 
have  been  kept  by  SHIELS  inviolably  till  his  death,  which  happened, 
as  JOHNSON  tells  us,  juft  after  the  work  was  publifhed.  How  came 
JOHNSON  to  kno-v  this  fact  ?  Does  he  mean  to  fay  it  was  to  him  that 
GIBBER,  betrayed  the  ferret  for  ten  guineas  ?  Or,  what  is  more  un- 
likely, did  he  know  SHIELS  and  his  handwriting?  And  by  that 
means  was  able  to  afcertain  that  the  manufcript  in  his  pofleflion  was 
written  by  SHIELS?  Really  this  bare  aflertion,  contradicting  itfelf 
fo  muny  wuys,  is  very  queftionablc. 
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hifled.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  If  any  thing  could  revolt 
tbe  town,  I  think  it  muft.  have  been  to  fee  an  attempt 
to  improve  SHAKESPEAR  by  THEOPHILUS  CIB- 
BER.  The  Auction  was  an  interlude  ftolen  from 
FIELDING'S  Hiftorical  Regtfter. 

COFFEY,  an  Irifhman,  who  was  poffefled  of  an 
inexhauftable  fund  of  that  humour  that  diftinguimes 
the  low  Irifh,  who  had  a  knack  of  patching  up  old 
plays  and  farces,  and  who  performed  ^Efdp  for  his 
benefit  merely  becaufe  he  was  deformed,  for  he  was 
an  execrable  actor,  brought  out  Sotithwark  Fair,  a 
droll,  taken  from  an  old  play,  The  Beggar's  Wedding^ 
made  up  from  the  Jovial  Crew  and  other  things, 
Phoebe,  the  fame  piece  cut  into  a  farce,  The  female 
Par/on,  which  was  damned  the  firft  night,  The  Devil 
to  Pay,  or  the  Wives  Metamorpbofed,  a  well  known 
and  juftly  admired  farce,  not  however  written  by 
COFFEY  but  metamorphofed  by  him,  MOTTLEY, 
the  two  GIBBERS,  and  others,  from  SHAD  WELL'S 
Devil  of  a  Wife,  The  Boarding  School,  taken  from  a 
miferable  play  of  DURFEY,  The  Merry  Cobler,  a 
fequel  to  the  Devil  to  Pay,  and  damned  the  firft 
night,  and  The  Devil  upon  two  Sticks^  ftolen  from  an 
indifferent  play  written  by  one  GWINNET. 

MOTTLEY  derived  more  confideration  from  his 
VOL.  v.  It 
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being  a  man  of  family,  and  fome  fortune,  than  by 
his  dramatic  efforts.  The  Imperial  Captives,  a  tra- 
gedy, 1720,  merely  a  paflable  production,  was  per- 
formed for  a  few  nights  with  that  negative  fort  of 
fuccek  which  to  an  author  of  any  fpirit,  is  more 
than  a  pofitive  damnation.  Antiochus  is  founded  on 
the  ftrange  improbable,  or  if  probable  the  unnatural 
flory  of  Seleucas  Nicanor,  who  gave  up  his  wife 
Stratonice  to  his  fon  Antiochus,  who  was  dying  for 
love  of  her.  That  folly  which  is  a  fatire  on  the 
paflions  inftead  of  a  compliment  to  them  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  fubject  of  the  drama.  This  would  be 
a  good  theme  for  KOTZEBUE. 

Penelope,  1728.  This  is  a  burlefque  of  HOMER'S 
Odyjfcy.  MOTTLEY  was  affixed  in  it  by  COOKE. 
It  was  intended,  or  fuppofed  to  be  fo  by  POPE,  as 
a 'fatire  upon  his  Homer,  and  therefore  COOKE  is 
crammed  into  the  notes  in  the  Dunciad.  The  CraftJ- 
man  is  only  a  poor  fafire  on  a  newfpaper  under  that 
title.  Wido-jj  Bewitched.  This  was  the  beft  of 
MOTTLEY'S  plays,  and  had  the  beft  fuccefs;  but 
11  the. wicked  compared  with  the  more  wicked  feenj 
"  lovely." 

GRIFFIN  was  an  author  and  an  actor.  He 
brought  out  Injured  Virtue,  a  tragedy,  1715?  merely 
altered  from  MASSINGER  and  DECKER.  Love  in  A 
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Sack,  a  poor  farce ;  Humours  of  Purgatory*  taken 
from  the  comic  part  of  SOUTHERN'S  Fatal  Marriage, 
The  Mafquerade,  a  thing  that  had  temporary  fuccefs. 
and  Whig  and  Tory,  which  had  no  fuccefs  at  all. 

The  remainder  ofthofe  authors  before  GARRICK, 
I  mall  take  in  a  fummary  way.  HUNT  wrote 
The  Fall  of  Tarquin,  a  moft  wretched  piece,  fays  my 
intelligence.  JACOB  was  author  of  The  Poetical 
Regifter,  and  produced  Love  in  a  Wood,  a  farce 
never  performed,  and  The  Soldier's  Lajl  Stake.  This 
he  informs  his  readers  was  ready  for  the  Uage  which 
of  courie  was  not  ready  to  receive  it,  for  it  never 
made  its  appearance.  Sir  HILDIBRAN  D  JACOB, 
\vhq  wrote  poems  and  other  publications,  produced 
The  Fatal  Confiancy,  a  tragedy,  lfj%3i  performed 
with  applaufe  enough  to  encourage  its  author  TO  go 
on,  ju'lt  as  we  are  tempted  to  play  after  winning 
the  firft  ftakes.  The  Ncft  of  Plays  was  three  come- 
dies in  one.  It  was  damned  the  firft  night,  fome  fay 
bccaufe  it  had  no  merit,  and  others  becaufe  it  was 
the  firft  play  brought  out  after  the  Licenfmg  Act; 
the  la(t  reafon  feems  norifence. 

Mrs  HAY  WOOD,  a  moft  whimfical  ivriter,  who 
feemed  determined  to  prove  that  women  cannot  not 
only  talk  fafter  but  write  fafter  than  men,  whofe 
novels,  eflays,  and  other  productions  of  a  fimilai 
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kind,  take  up  nineteen  volumes,  who  took  Mrs. 
MANLKY  for  her  model,  whole  indecency  fo  of- 
fended POPE  that  he  clapt  her  up  in  the  Dunciad, 
and  who  is  defended  by  her  biographer  becaufe, 
though  flie  wrote  indecently  at  firft,  me  wrote  de- 
licately afterwards,  from  which  ihis  charitable  ad- 
vocate fuppofes  that  (he  was  gallant  in  the  early  part 
of  her  life  and  afterwards  reformed — wrote  four 
dramatic  pieces,  Fair  Captive,  Wife,  to  Let,  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Brunfwhk,  and  Opera  of  Operas,  which 
the  fame  gentleman  confeffes  were  but  indifferent. 
The  firft  was  not  written  by  her  but  by  Captain 
HURST,  the  fccond  did  not  fucceed,  though  the 
lady  attempted  the  principal  part,  the  third  was 
damned,  and  the  fourth  was  FIELDING'S  Tom  Thumb 
fet  to  mufic. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  not  the  lexicographer,  but 
the  author  of  Hurlcthnimbo,  got  fome  reputation  by 
affecting  fingularity  ;  a  trick  that  has  too  often  im- 
pofed  upon  the  public.  He  wrote  alfo'Cbe/hirc 
Comics,  The  Blazing  Comet,  atid  All  alive  grid  Merry. 
Thefc  pieces  were  all  reprefented  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  rage  for  Hurlothrumbo  was  a  difgrace  to  the 
public,  for  the  audience  were  fairly  laughed  at  aU 
through  the  piece. 

The  author  honeftly  tells  them  that  they  will  find 
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it  full  of  madnefs  and  extravagance,  fine  thoughts, 
and  unintelligible  fuflian  and  fiction;  and  thus  goes 
on  in  a  mixed  ftyle  between  the  Evphyifw  °f 
LY  LLY,  and  the  Vijic/isof  RAB  EL  A  is,  performing  the 
principal  character  hirnfelf,  and  confeffing  that  it  is 
impoffible  for  them  to  undcrHand  him,  owing  to  their 
not  tailing  the  different  fcntiments  as  he  did  when 
he  compofed  the  piece,  by  fometimcs  playing  on  a 
fiddle,  and  fometimes  walking  in  (lilts. 

How  fuchincomprehenfibleftupidity  cold  have  been 
followed  with  the  infatiable  avidity  it  was,  challenges 
afloaifhment.  The  fact  however  is  indubitable.  All 
the  world  flocked  to  hear  this  rhapfodical  nonfenfe. 
A  fet  of  finarts  formed  therr.felves  into  what  they 
called  the  Hurlothrumbo  Society,  nay,  it  is  faid  that 
Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE  encouraged  this  infatuation 
to  amufe  the  people  while  fome  ftate  fecrets  were 
getting  properly  ripe  for  difcovery. 

ESTCOURT,  of  whom  t  have  already  fpoken  of 
as  an  actor,  brought  out  The  Fair  Example,  a  co- 
medy, and  Prunella,  an  interlude;  neither  of  which 
claim  much  rank  as  dramatic  pieces.  SMITH  wrote 
Phcedra  and  HyppoUius,  1707.  This  play  was  per- 
formed but  three  nights,  which  doctor  JOHNSON  ac- 
counts for  by  faying  that,  it  pleafed  the  critics  and 
the  critics  only;  'ijs  true  that  ADDISON  fays  the 
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neglect  of  it  was  difgraceful  to  the  nation;  but  AD- 

DISON  always  lavifhed  praifes  on  thofe  writers  from 
\vhofe  abilities  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

FYFE,  an  obfcure  author,  wrote  The  Royal 
Martyr,  King  Charles  the  Fir  ft.  Governor  HUNTER, 
\vho  took  two  thoufand  Palatine?  to  fettle  at  NEW 
YORK,  and  who  was  at  different  times  governor  of 
NLW  YORK,  VIRGINIA,  the  J;-:R^EYS,  and  JA_ 
MAICA,  wrote  a  thing  di(iingui!hed  as  a  biographical 
farce,  called  Androlorus.  Lord  BLESSING  TON 
•wrote  a  contemptible  farce  called  The  Lojt  Princefs. 
CHARLES,  Lord  Orrery,  was  the  author  of  an 
unfucccfsfnl  comedy,  the  prologue  by  Lord  LAN  DS- 
D  OWN,  called  As  you  find  It.  Dr.  KING,  known  by 
his  fiding  with  SACHEVERAL,  by  having  a  hand  in 
the  Examiner,  by  writing  The  An  of  Love,  and  The, 
Art  of  Cookery,  produced  a  tragi- comedy  called 
Joan  of  Headington.  GRIMES,  who  was  a  fchool- 
mafter,  and  famous  for  exciting  infurrections  among 
his  boys,  wrote  a  thing  which  he  called  an  Opera 
alluding  to  Peace. 

The  famous  Puppet  Shew  POWELL,  rival  of  the 
Italian  opera,  produced  a  mock  performance  called 
Venus  and  Adonis.  JACKSON  tranflated  Ajax  from 
SOPHOCLES.  BLANCH  wrote  three  pieces,  which 
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were  however  not  performed;  they  were  called  The 
Beau  Merchant,  Swords  into  Anchors,  and  Hoops  int9 
Spinning  Wheels.  HAMILTON  wrote  two  miferable 
things  called  Doating  Lovers,  and  The  Petticoat 
Plotter;  the  laft  of  which,  however,  in  confequencc 
of  the  author's  intereR,  who  was  related  to  the  Duke 
of  HAMILTON,  procured  him  a  handfome  benefit 
at  advanced  prices. 

MOLLCIY.  who  was  a  ftaunch  advocate  for  go- 
vernment, and  therefore,  fays  my  auibor,  was  ne- 
glected by  miniilry,  wrote  The  Perplexed  Couple, 
The  Coquette,  and  The  Half  Pay  Officers,  neither  of 
which  n.et  with  any  great  fuccefs  fays  the  fame 
author,  although  in  one  of  them  an  old  woman  of 
eighty-five,  called  PEG  FRYER,  played  a  part  and 
danced  a  jig.  Three  pieces  called,  The  Earl  'of 
Mar  marred,  The  Pretenders  Flight,  and  The  In- 
qut/ition,  arc  attributed  to  an  author  of  the  name  of 
JOHN  PHILIPS,  though  very  uncertain  accounts  arc 
given  of  either  this  author,  or  thefe  plays.  KNIFE 
wrote  a  farce  called  The  City  Ramble. 

BRER  ETON,  a  major  in  the  army,  in  two  pieces 
he  produced,  imitated  RACINE'S  RJlher,  and  COR- 
NEILLE'S  Policuctr.  BOOTH,  the  actor,  wrote  an 
•pcra  called  The  Death  of  Dido,  which  was  comt 
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pofed  by  PEPUSCHE.  Mrs.  DAVYS,  an  Irifliwoman, 
and  the  keeper  of  a  coffee  houfe,  wrote  The 
•Koribern  Ihircjs,  and  The  Self  Rival-,  one  only  of 
thele  pieces  was  performed  and  that  had  but  very 
indifferent  fucccfs.  LEV  BRIDGE,  the  finger,  wrote 
Pyramus  and  Thijbe.  BREVAL  wrote  The  Confe- 
derates, and  the  Play  is  the  Plot>  from  which  pieces 
were  taken,  The  Strollers,  and  the  Rape  of  Helen. 
The  Confederates  is  a  fatire  on  Three  Hours  after  Mar- 
riogf-)  which  BREVAL  publifhed  under  the  affumed 
name  of  JOSEPH  GAY.  This  was  provocation 
enough  for  POPE  ;  who,  inftantly  introduced  BRE- 
VAL into  the  Dunciad.  WEAVER  was  a  dancing 
matter,  and  a  dramatic  poet,  a  coalion  ofextremities 
in  talents  rather  rare  ;  the  head  and  the  heels  feldom 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  each  other  in  the  way 
of  genius.  Thefe  pieces  are  a  fort  of  pantomimes 
and  are  called  Mars  and  Venus,  Orpheus  and  Euri- 
dice,  Ftrfius  and  Andromeda^  aud  The  Judgment  of' 
Paris. 

BECKING  HAM,  who  was  reprefented  as  a  foldier 
and  nothing  more,  wrote  Scipio  Africanus^  and 
Henry  tbe  Fourth  of  France  ;  two  pieces  correctly  re- 
gular and  therefore  infufferably  dull.  BROWN 
produced  a  ftupid  farce  called  The  Tiuo  Harlequins, 
from  the  French  of  La  NOBLE.  Sir  THOMAS  MOORE 
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brought  out  a  tragedy  full  of  the  abfurdities  of  Hur- 
lothrumbo  without  its  genius,  called  Marmora.  It  is 
impoflible  to  avoid  felecting  the  following  pafiages 
by  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  bombaft  that  ig^ 
norant  authors  fancy  they  may  foift  upon  the  town 
with  impunity.  In  one  part  of  the  play,  the  King 
fays, 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
I  love  my  daughter  better  than  my  niece ; 
If  any  one  fhould  aflc  the  reafon  why, 
I'll  tell  'em  nature  makes  the  ftrongefl  tie. 

In  another, 

Call  up  my  guards,  call  'em  up  every  one, 

If  you  don't  call  all,  you  may  as  well  call  none. 

Dr.  SMITH.  Of  this  gentleman  a  circumftance 
is  related  which  does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  feel- 
ings and  friendfliip  of  WILKS  the  actor.  SMITH 
\vas  defigned  for  the  church  ;  but  finding  it  impofli- 
ble to  become  an  orator  from  an  impediment  in  his 
fpeech,  he  was  determined  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
fome  other  profeflion ;  and,  upon  conlidcring  the 
matter  every  way,  he  at  laft  thought  phyfic  the  bell 
choice  he  could  poffibly  make.  To  furnifh  himfelf 
with  the  means  of  profecuting  his  ftudies,  he  wrote 
a  play,  called  The  Captive  Princefs.  It  was  refufed 
by  the  actors;  but  WILKS,  entering  into  the  fpirit 
VOL.  v.  L 
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of  SMITH'S  intention,  and  greatly  approving  the 
good  fenfe  of  his  plan,  offered  him  a  benefit  for  it, 
which  he  rendered  fo  profitable,  that  it  enabled 
his  friend  to  enter  himfelf  at  LEY  DEN,  where  he 
applied  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  fo  diligently  that 
doctor  BOERHAAVE  recommended  him  to  the 
Czarina,  who  made  him  one  of  the  phyficians  of 
the  Ruffian  court.* 

TOLSON,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  by  his  ir. 
regularities  begat  a  fufpicion  that  he  had  murdered 
a  child,  the  confequence  of  an  illicit  amour  with  a 
young  lady  of  diftinction,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  earl  of  SUSSEX,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  lady  LONGUEVILLE,  produced  The  Earl 
of  Warrick,  T.  KILLIGREW,  of  the  old  flock  of 
his  name,  who  was  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber 
to  GEORGE  the  fecond  when  he  was  prince  of 


*  WILKS  received  a  letter  frnm  SMITH  after  he  was  eftabljfhed 
in  RUSSIA,  in  which  he  fpeaksof  his  fituation,  and  gives  him  advice 
of  furs  and  other  prefents  which  he  had  fent  him.  To  fhew  how 
much  he  was  obliged  to  WILKS,  and  how  gratefully  he  felt  towards 
him  I  (hall  quote  the  latter  part  of  his  letter — "  But  who  gave  me 
"  thefe  furs  ?  This  affluence  t  This  royal  miftrefs  ?  this  happy  fitua- 
"  tion  ?  A  man  juft  of  your  age  and  ftature.  If  you  can't  find  him 
"  out,  afk  my  dear  and  worthy  friend  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  tell 
*'  him  at  the  fame  time  the  grain  was  his;  and  the  reaper,  with  the 
**  crop,  (hall  ever  be  at  his  command." 
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WALES,  wrote  a  trifle  called  Chit  Chat.  CROXALL, 
of  whom  there  is  nothing  remarkable  but  his  being 
a  {taunch  whig,  wrote  a  dramatic  performance,  which 
is  however  nothing  more  than  a  verfion  of  SOLO- 
MON'S Song,  called  The  Fair  CircaJJian. 

CHETWOOD,  who  was  many  years  prompter  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  to  whofe  anecdotes  relative  to 
theatres  and  actors  all  thofe  who  have  written  on 
the  fubject  of  the  Stage  have  been  materially  in- 
debted, wrote  The  Stock  Jobbers,  intended  as  well 
as  another  farce  of  this  author,  to  expofe  the  South 
Sea  mania.  The  Lover's  Opera,  a  piece  which  had 
but  little  fuccefs,  and  The  Generous  Free  Mafon,  a 
trifle  only  intended  for  Bartholomew  Fair.  LEIGH* 
an  inferior  actor,  wrote  Kenfington  Gardens,  and 
Hoi's  Wedding,  to  fliew  one  would  think  that  he  was 
an  indifferent  writer  as  he  was  an  actor;  the  latter 
was  a  continuation  of  Do GC EX'S  Country  Wake. 

ODELL,  who  had  been  patronized  by  lord  WAR- 
TOM,  and  who  loft  firft  an  eftate  irr  the  court  in- 
tereft,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  penfion,  erected  a 
theatre  in  Goodman's  Field's,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  and  afterwards  ceded  his  intereft  to  GIF  FAR  D. 
He  is  thought  however  to  have  made  the  theatre 
Afterwards  afiift  his  fortune;  for,  foou  after  the  bufj. 
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ncfs  of  The  Golden  Rump,  and  the  accomplifliment 
of  the  Licencing  Act,  he  was  made  Deputy  Matter 
of  the  Revels  under  the  duke  of  GRAFTON,  which 
place  he  held  to  his  death.  He  produced  for  the 
ftage,  Chimera,  a  temporary  thing  on  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  The  Patron,  performed  with  very  little  fuc- 
cci's  lie  Smugglers,  a  farce  better  received,  and 
The  Prodigal,  a  comedy  which  is  little  more  than  an 
alteration  of  SHADW ELL'S  Woman  Captain 

MITCHEL,  called  fir  ROBERT  WALPOLE'S  poet, 
and  who  was  famous,  like  SAVAGE,  for  companion- 
able qualities  and  diflipation,  wrote  only  a  piece, 
of  fome  merit,  called  The  Highland  Fair,  for  The 
Fatal  Extravagance,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  was 
written  by  AARON  HILL,  to  do  him  a  pecuniary 
kindnefs.  CON  CAN  EN,  who  was  attorney  general  of 
JAMAICA,  and  wrote  fome  poems,  produced  a  thing 
in  imitation  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Epfora  Wells.  It 
was  called  IVexJord  Wells.  Two  BLLLAMv'shufband 
and  fon  to  a  lady  who  kept  a  boarding  fchool  at 
Chelfea,  wrote  between  them  eight  pieces  merely 
for  'the  fcholars.  They  are  principally  tfanflatjons 
from  GUARINI  and  other?.  STURM Y,  who  is  but 
.little  known,  wrote  Love  and  Duty,  The  Compro- 
mife,  and  Sff]ftris.  Thtfe  pieces  are  faid  to  be 
ill  written  but  they  afforded  fome  hints  to  other 
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writers.  Sefcftris  in  particular  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
furnifhed  VOLTAIRE  with  materials  for  his  Merope^ 
v.'h'ich  is  poflible;  though,  as  GILBERT  in  1643, 
CHAPELLE  in  1683,  and  LE  GRANGE  in  1691,  had 
treated  this  fubject;  it  is  more  likely  not  only  that 
VOLTAIRE  borrowed  from  his  own  countrymen, 
but  that  STURM Y  reforted  to  the  fame  fource. 

BUNCOMBE  tranflated  RACINE'S  Athaliah,  and 
wrote  Junius  Brutus.  He  is  only  known  by  being  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  HUGHES.  STERLING  was  one 
of  the  affociates  of  MITCHELL;  but  he  reformed, 
and  took  orders.  He  wrote  the  Rival  Generals,  and 
the  Parricide,  neither  of  which  are  particularly  no- 
ticed by  any  writer.  PITCAIRNE,  intended  for  the 
church,  and  afterwards  eminent  as  a  phyfician,  wrote 
a  comedy  called  The  AJfcmbly,  as  we  are  told;  but, 
as  the  invidious  and  unhandfome  abufe,  of  which 
this  piece  is  full,  does  not  by  any  means  character- 
ize the  mind  or  talents  of  this  great  man;  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  being  the  author  of  it  is  very 
questionable. 

FENTON  who  experienced  various  fortune,  who 
tranflated  feveral  books  of  HOMER'S  OdyJJ'ty  pub- 
lifhed  by  POPE,  and  was  requited  by  a  (mall  gra- 
tuity and  a  ftolen  epitaph,  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the 
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well  known  fubject  of  Mariamnt.  It  came  out  in 
1723,  and  was  the  means  of  raffing  the  reputation  of 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  SOUTHERN  is 
faid  to  have  affifted  FENTON.  GIBBER  had  no 
opinion  of  the  play  which  fact,  has  been, told  to  his 
prejudice.  The  town  and  GIBBER  certainly  did 
not  think  alike  for  FENTON  got  a  thoufand  pounds 
for  his  trouble. 

The  celebrated  ALLAN  RAMSAY,  befides  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,  which  has  at  various  times  been 
performed  with  much  reputation,  brought  out  a  com- 
plimentary piece  called  The  Nuptials.  ROBE  pro- 
duced The  Fatal  Legacy.  WILLIAMS  brought  out 
a  local  performance  called  Richmond  Wells.  HOW- 
LING promifed  to  produce  four  pieces  of  which  we 
arc  furniflied  with  the  titles,  but  I  fancy  nobody 
ever  faw  the  plays  themfelves.  LOVIT,  one  of 
MITCHELL'S  intimates,  wrote  The  Baftard.  THUR- 
MOND was  the  fon  of  the  actor  of  that  name,  and 
produced  five  pantomimic  operas  called  Harlequin 
Shepherd^  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Harlequin  Dr.  Fauflus^ 
another  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and  Harlequins  Triumph^ 
none  of  thefe  have  any  relation  to  THEOBALD'S 
pantomimes.  SAND  FORD  wrote  The  Female,  Fop. 

COOKE  at  nineteen  gave  the  world  an  edition  o( 
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Andrew  Marvel,  and  afterwards  other  productions, 
through  which  he  {lands  upon  good  ground  as  a 
fcholar.  This  reputation  he  has  however  thrown 
down  by  his  dramatic  writings  which  are  Albion^ 
Battle  of  the  Poets,  The  Triumph  of  Love  and  Honour, 
The  Eunuch,  from  TERENCE  of  courfe,  The 
Mournful  Nuptials,  Love  the  Caufc  and  the  Cure  of 
Grief,  and  Amphyirlcn  from  PLAUTCS.  H.  JOHN- 
SON tranflated  Romulus  from  De  la  MOTTE.  JEF- 
FREYS wrote  three  pieces  publifhed  together  called 
Ed-win,  Merope,  and  The  Triumph  of  Truth ;  the  laft 
is  an  oratorio. 

Dr.  SHERIDAN,  the  intimate  and  merry  friend 
of  Dr.  SWIFT,  of  whom  my  lord  CORKE  fays 
*'  This  ill  iiarred,  good  natured,  improvident  man 
"  rcturued  to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at 
u  court,  and  even  banifhed  from  the  caitle.  But 
"  ftill  he  remained  a  punfter,  a  fidler,  and  a  wit," 
wrote,  or  rather  tranflated,  Philoctetes.  HURST 
wrote  the  Roman  Maid.  ODINGSELLS  became  a 
lunatic,  wrote  three  plays,  and  hanged  himfelf.  The 
coroner's  jury  might  have  returned  their  verdict  of 
lunacy  upon  the  ftrength  of  examining  the  plays. 
CAMPBELL  is  laid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
play  called  The  Rover  Reclaimed.  WEST,  lord 
chancellor  of  IRELAND,  produced  Htcuba.  He 
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complains   it  was  not  heard  out.     It  was  merely  a 
tranflation  from  BUJRIPIDES. 

LEWIS  wrote  a  miferable  play  called  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  was  dedicated  to  POPE  ;  and  according 
to  the  dedicator,"  read  and  approved  in  all  its  parts 
"  by  his  difcerning  and  confummate  judgment." 
As  it  is  a  vile  performance  let  us  hope  that  POPE 
read  only  the  dedication.  SMYTnE,who  was  really 
a  man  of  merit,  was  unable  however  to  infufe  any 
of  it  into  his  only  dramatic  piece.  It  was  called 
The  Rival  Modes.  Great  expectations  were  how- 
ever formed  of  it;  and,  while  the  town  was  on  tip- 
toe for  its  appearances  a  play  with  much  more  merit, 
called  The  Dijfembled  Wanton,  written  by  W EL- 
STEAD,  was  produced,  which  was  undefervedly  ne- 
glected.10 HARRISON,  an  obfcure  writer,  produced 
a  play  called  Bdtejhazzar. 

FROWDE,  who  w2s  one  of  AD DI SON'S  fatelites, 
wrote  The  Fall  of  Saguntum,  and  Philotas,  both'tra- 
gedies,  which  however  had  no  fuccefs,  though  they 
•\\ere  ftrongly  fupported  both  privately  and  publicly, 
ASH  TON  wrote  an  indifferent  play  called  The  Battle 
of  Aughrim.  WALKER,  the  original  Macheath, 
wrote  The  Quaker's  Opera^  and  The  Fate  of  Villany. 
BAR  FORD  produced  an  unfucceftful  piece  called 
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The  Maiden  Queen.  Dr.  MADDEN  wrote  The- 
mijtocles-,  it  had  fuccefs.  ADAMS  tranflated  feven 
plays  from  SOPHOCLES,  and  alfo  wrote  The  Death 
of  Socrates.  RYAN,  the  actor,  wrote  The  Cooler's 
Opera.  LANG  FORD,  the  auctioneer  arid  iucceflbr 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  COCK,  though  very  expert  at 
a  hammer  was  very  clumfy  at  a  pen;  for  charmed 
by  his  own  eloquence,  and  fancying  it  would  fuc- 
ceed  if  tranfmitted  from  the  pulpit  to  the  Itage,  he 
produced  two  pieces  called  The  Judgment  of  Paris, 
and  The  Lover  his  own  Rival,  which  were  juft  put 
up  and  knocked  down  again. 

GATAKER  produced  The  Jealous  Clown,  WE- 
THERBY  wrote  Paul  the  SpaniJJi  Sharper.  MILLER. 
wrote  The  Humours  of  Oxford,  The  Mother  in  Law, 
The  Man  of  Tajle,  Univcrfal  PaJJion,  The  Coffee 
Houfe,  Art  and  Nature,  An  Hofpital  for  Fools,  Ma- 
homet, The  Picture,  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,  and  Sir 
Roger  De  Cover  ley,  all  which,  except  the  firft,  are 
taken  from  other  writers.  MARTYN,  nephew  to 
profeffor  MARTYN:  of  Grclham  College,  wrote 
Timolean.  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  an  author  but  little 
known,  wrote  The  Chambermaid,  a  fqueezc  from 
CHARLES  JOHNSON'S  Village  Opera,  iiolen,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  itfelf ;  The  Mock  Lawyer ^  which 
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had  temporary  fuccefs,  Livery  Rake  and  Country 
Lafs,  fuccefsful  allb  in  fome  fmall  degree ;  Royal 
Chacc,the  mufic  by  GALLIARD;  and  Britons  Strike 
Home,  which  failed.  WANDESFORD,  in  the  ftyle 
of  a  gentleman  for  his  amufemeat,  for  he  amufed 
nobody  elie,  produced  a  play  called  Fatal  Love. 

HATCHET,  who  was  an  actor,  wrote  two  in- 
diffcrei  •  pieces  called  The  Rival  Father,  and  The 
Chlnefe  Orphan.  RALPH,  from  an  obfcure  origin, 
rendeied  himfelf  celebrated  by  his  merit  and  perfe- 
verance.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  not  the  beft  of 
his  writings.  His  Hijlory  of  England  is  much 
efteemed,  and  fo  are  his  political  pamphlets,  One 
of  his  productions  dared  to  point  at  POPE  and  his 
friends,  and  he  was  moil  illiberally,  and  in  a  (train 
of  malignant  fallity,  put  into  the  Dunciad.  His  plays 
are  T'ie  Fafliionable  Lady,  one  of  the  mafs  of  operas 
that  ge..cia'cd  from  the  Beggars  Opera,  The  Fall  of 
the  Earl  oj  EJfcx.  alered  from  BANKS,  The  djlrolo- 
grr, alteied  fromAlbumazor.  This  play  was  performed 
but  dne  night,  and  then  to  twenty  one  pounds,  and 
revived  afterwards  with  a  prologue  written  by  GAR- 
RICK,  and  yet  the  audience  were  di unified.  The 
Lawyers  Feaft  was  a  mere  trifle.  It  however  had  fome 
fuccefs.  TRACY  wrote  Periander,  of  which  we  only 
know  that  it  was  privately  praifed  and  publicly  con- 
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demned.  The  private  applaufe  can  be  accounted 
for.  The  author  read  his  tragedy  to  his  friends  and 
on  the  fame  evening  gave  them  an  elegant  fupper, 
when  it  was  univerfally  agreed  that,  if  the  play  was 
relifhed  as  well  as  the  fupper  it  would  do. 

DRAPER  wrote  The  Spendthrift.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  author  or  his  piece,  except  this  pofitive  af- 
fertion.  Of  GORDON,  who  wrote  a  piece  called 
Lupone,  the  accounts  are  juft  as  clear.  The  Duke 
of  WAR  TON  began  a  play  on  the  fubject  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  HIPPESLEY,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
GREEN,  and  the  tutor  of  SHUTER,  wrote  a  piece 
called  A  Journey  10  Briftol.  It  was  merely  local. 
RANDALL  wrote  The  D  if  appointment,  which  difap- 
pointed  both  the  author  and  the  public.  BELLERS 
wrote  a  play  called  Injured  Innocence.  BOD  ENS,  a 
fprightly  man  of  fafhion,  wrote  a  comedy  called  The 
Modijh  Couple,  which  had  little  fuccefs  at  firft,  and 
lefs  when  it  was  cut  down  to  a  farce  and  performed 
for  Mrs.  YATES'S  benefit  in  1760. 

KELLY  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Society,  and  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  the 
concern  he  had  in  a  periodical  work  called  The 
Untverfal  Spectator.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  The 
Married  Philofophcr,  taken  of  courfe  from 
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TOUCHES,  Timon  in  Love,  from  D'LISLE,  a  poor 
tranflation  of  a  poor  play,  The  Fall  of  Bob,  a  low 
farce,  The  Levee,  refufcd  a  licence,  and  Pill  and 
Drop,  which  wis  never  offered  to  either  licencer 
or  manager.  DRURY,  an  attorney,  wrote  a  farcical 
ballad  opera  called  The  Devil  of  a  Duke,  The  Mad 
Captain,  The  Fancied  Queen,  and  The  Rival  Milliners, 
Which  laft  is  a  burlefque,  a  fpecies  of  writing  that 
cannot  be  attempted  to  effect  but  by  men  of  merit, 
of  which  number  DRURY  unfortunately  did  not 
make  one.  LEDIARD  wrote  a  mafque  called  Bri- 
tannia. DARCEY  produced  two  pieces  in  IRE- 
LAND, they  were  called  Love  and  Ambition^  and 
The  Orphan  of  Venice. 

HUGGINS  wrote  an  oratorio  on  the  fubject  of 
Judith.  HUMPHRIES  wrote  an  opera  called  UlyJJ'es, 
ASTON,  The  Reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
was  interdicted.  NESBIT  brought  out  at  EDIN- 
BURGH, Caledons  7>flr/,apiece  taken  from  Chroni- 
cles and  Records.  POTTER  produced  an  opera 
called  Decoy,  which  however  was  not  attractive. 
BOND  wrote  The  Tufcan  Treaty,  as  we  are  told  by 
forne,  but  others  fay  it  was  written  by  another  gen- 
man,  and  only  revifed  and  brought  forward  by  BON  D* 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  very  BOND  of  wham 
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FREEMAN  produced  a  piece  called  The  Downfall  of 


I  have  already  related  the  anecdote  concerning  Zara.  There  is  a 
coufufed  account  th;i<-  it  was  acuu.Hy  AARON  HILL'S  "Lara  which 
Jome  perfono  penv.rmedat  York  3u:Idings  a  year  before  it  made  its 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  but  it  is  e:ify  to  prove  that  this  is  impofll- 
ble.  "Loire  wu.,  prc-dud.  I,  in  FRANCE,  in  1732;  the  following  year 
BOND,  through  Tom;-  inuuence.  he  had  over  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  broi'ght  oat  The  Tufcan  Treaty,  written  by  a 
friend,  which  was  not  imcreftmg  and  therefore  did  not  fucceed.  In 
that  very  year  BOND,  in  the  French  account,  is  ftutcd  to  have  been 
in  FRANCE,  and  fo  delighted  with  7.aire,  that  he  was  determined  to 
get  a  tranflation  of  it  for  the  Engliih  Stage,  which  he  was  very  com- 
petent to  iafpect,  though  he  was  no  writer,  for  he  had  learnt  the  play 
by  heart,  arid  was  fuch  anenthyfia/t  to  it  that  it  was  continually  his 
practice  to  repeat  the  mod  finking  y  ullages  in  the  PARIS  coffee 
houfes.  Upon  his  return,  as  we  h:ive  feen  before,  he  procured  it  to 
be  tranllated,  not  by  AARON  H  LLT.,  Jnit  mo  ft  likely  the  author  of  the 
Tufcan  Treaty ,  and  it  is  alfo  very  likely  that  the  managers  refufed  to 
accept  it  becaufe  it  was  the  labour  of  a  man  who  had  produced  an 
unfuccefsfi-.l  play.  This  was  in  1734  HILL'S  play  came  out  in 
1735,  who  would  hardly  have  fnrukcd  into  York  Buildings  to  get  at 
the  opinion  of  a  few  individuals  when  lie  was  always  welcome  to  the 
voice  of  the  town.  Nay  it  is  pofiible  that  the  treaty  of  the  managers 
with  HILL  for  his  tranflation  was  a  nrafon  why  they  refufed  the  play 
from  BOND.  At  any  rate  the  hiftorians  feem  to  be  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  hiltory  of  BOND,  and  therefore  as  it  has  been  their  ufual 
practife,  when  they  could  not  find  out  the  truth;  the  private  tranf- 
lation of  Zara,  they  give  at  once  to  HILL,  whofe  p!ay  was  known, 
talked  of,  and  ftipulated  for,  long  before  it  made  its  appearance,  and 
who  could  not  have  had  a  doubt  of  its  fuccefs  at  a  time  when  VOL- 
TAIRE'S  play  was  in  every  body's  mouth  as  one  of  the  moft  popular 
that  ever  was  produced.  In  addition  to  nl)  this  1  have  an  account 
which  is  corroborated  as  I  underfland  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  Zara,  tranflate'd  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  JOHNSON,  and 
printed  io  the  year  173$. 
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Bribery.  DOWNS,  not  the  prompter,  brought  out 
a  play  at  Smock  Alley,  called  All  Poms  Kept.  POP- 
PLE  wrote  The  Lady's  Revenge,  and  The  Double 
Deceit.  ].  PHILIPS,  an  indifferent  writer,  pro- 
duced Love  and  Gtory,  and  a  very  poor  thing  called 
The  Rival  Captains.  FABIAN  wrote  Trick  for 
Trick. 

Mrs.  CHARKE,  whofe  memoirs  in  the  annals  of 
profligacy  make  almolt  as  confpicuous  a  figure  as 
thofe  of  THEOPHILUS  GIBBER,  her  brother,  who,  a 
fort  of  Englifh  D'EON,  amufed  herfelf  in  fencing, 
ihooting,  riding  races,  currying  horfes,  digging  in 
gardens,  and  playing  upon  the  fiddle,  who  was  at 
different  times  an  actrefs,  a  grocer,  an  alehoufe 
keeper,  a  valet  de  chambre,  a  faufage  feller,  and  a 
puppet  fhew  woman,  one  day  in  affluence,  the  next 
in  indigence,  now  confined  in  a  fpunging  houfe,  pre- 
fcntly  relealcd  by  a  fubfcription  of  proftitutes,  in 
fliort  one  of  thole  difgraces  to  the  community  that 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  fociety,  wrote  three 
ftrange  pieces  called  The  Carnaval,  The  Art  of 
Management,  and  Tit  for  Tat.  Co  NOLLY  wrote 
The  Connoiftur,  intended  as  a  fatire,  in  the  ftyle  of 
SHADWELL  and  FOOTE.  PRITCHARD  produced 
The  Fall  of  Phaeton,  one  of  the  pantomimical  trifles 
which  fwarmed  about  that  time.  BAILLIE  wrote 
a  piece  called  The  Patriot. 
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HARM  AN  brought  out  The  Female  Rake,  per- 
formed once.  HEWITT  produced  a  comedy  called 
A  Tutor  for  the  Beaux,  the  bad  fuccefs  of  which  piece 
did  not  teach  the  author  prudence,  for  he  brought 
forward  a  tragedy  which  had  dill  lefs  merit.  LYNCHJ 
wrote  The  Independent  Patriot,  and  CHETWOOD 
fays,  The  Man  of  Honour.  Doubt  however  implies 
poverty  of  merit  celebrity  being  the  bed  ted  of 
fuccefs.  To  HARPER  is  given  a  piece  called  The 
Mock  Philofopber,  and  to  AYRE,  Aminta  from 
TASSO,  and  Merope  from  another  Italian  author, 
BROOKES,  a  clergyman,  produced  a  Chinefe  piece 
called  tfchao  Chi  Cou  Ell.  DAVEY  brought  out  in 
IRELAND,  The  Treacherous  Hujband^  BAKER  wrote 
The  Madhoufe. 

NEWTON  wrote  a  trifle  called  Alexis's  Paradife. 
BEN  NET  produced  another  trifle  called  The  Beau's 
Adventure.  Mrs.  COOPER,  another  dramatic  trifler, 
wrote  the  Rival  Widows,  taken  probably  from  St. 
Foix,  which  had  fuccefs  through  the  curious  expe- 
dient of  the  lady's  performing  the  principal  cha- 
racter on  the  nights  of  her  benefit.  The  town  al- 
lowed her  in  return  to  get  the  ufual  emoluments, 
but  after  the  curtain  dropt  on  the  ninth  night,  it 
never  rofc  again  to  this  play.  She  wrote  alfo  The 
Nobleman;  this  piece  did  not  fucced.  WARD,  an  ac- 
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tor,  publiflied  three  pieces  called  The  Happy  Lover St 
The  Petticoat  Plotter,  and  The  Widow's  Wifl. 

DALTON  altered  Mi  L TON'S  Comus  for  the  dage, 
and  it  mud  be  confefled  very  jadicoufly,  the  fongs, 
however,  are  many  of  them  faliely  attributed  to  him, 
for  they  were  written  by  LANDSDOWNE,  and  other 
cotemporary  poets  *.  DOWER  produced  The  Sa- 
lopian Squire,  in  whicfy  jicabufes  the  managers  in  a 
mod  outrageous  manner  for  not  receiving  it,  charg- 
i*hg  them  with  want  of  tade  and  judgment.  If  he 
could  have  looked  at  the  play  with  impartial  eyes, 
he  would  have  found  a  better  reafon  for  their  con- 
duct. ROBINSON  wrote  a  poor  farce  called  The 
Intriguing  Milliners.  Mrs.  Bo  YD,  a  voluminous 
reader,  who  therefore  fancied  fhe  could  write,  pro- 

; ' 

*  A  critic  loudly  complains  that  the  poetry  was  fo  little  relifhed 
jjtith  all  its  incomparable  merit  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  charms 
of  the  mufic,  the  piece  would  not  have  extended  to  a  fecond  night. 
Had  the  fame  critic  lived  to  witnefs  the  performance  of  Comus  at 
the  preftnt  time,  he  would  have  alfo  to  lament  that  the  mufic,  fo 
highly  honourable  to  genius,  and  to  this  country,  is  gone  to  deep 
with  the  poetry;  and  that,  thanks  to  mutilation  and  falfe  tafte,  a 
combination  of  the  talents  of  MILTON  and  AR'KE,  is  now  considered 
as  an  intrufion.  I  could  vote  mod  fincerely  that  this  union  of  beau- 
tiful poetry  and  exquifite  mufic  might  be  performed  at  given  periods 
as  a  condition  of  the  theatrical  patent,  if  it  were  only  as  a  lefTon  to 
warn  the  lovers  of  harmony  of  their  danger  in  liftening  to  faicetto, 
divifions,  cadence?,  and  cantabiles. 
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duced  two  faragoes  called  Don  Sancho,  and  Min- 
erva's Triumph.  BROWN  with  whom,  to  the  rea- 
der's great  fatisfaction,  I  (hall  clofe  my  prefent  ac- 
count of  authors,  brought  out  a  tragedy  called  The 
Fatal  Retirement,  which  was  defervedly  damned  *. 

Over  and  above  this  lift  of  plays  for  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  authors  I  count  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  many  of  them  attributed  to  individuals, 
but  none  of  them  authentically  traced  to  authors  at 
all ;  and,  now  having  got  rid  of  materials  which  it  wa? 
incumbent  on  me  to  produce,  but  which  can  have 
no  great  claim  upon  the  reader's  praife,  except  that 
due  to  accuracy  and  method,  I  mail  proceed  to  par- 
ticulars which  will  be  more  interefting,  and  of  courfe 
more  entertaining  both  to  myfelf  and  to  thofc  I 
itudy  to  pleafe. 


*  This  play  perhaps  never  would  been  remembered  but  by  an 
anecdote  relative  to  Q^JIN,  who  refufed  to  act  in  it,  and  therefore 
was  fuppofed  to  have  occufluned  its  failure.  In  confequence  of  this 
he  was  frequently  huffed  by  the  author's  friends  when  he  came  for- 
ward to  perform  other  parts.  At  length,  to  put  a  flop  to  their  im- 
,  he  one  eveivng  told  the  audience  that  he  had  read  the 
play  before  it  was  performed  and  given  the  author  his  fincere  opinion 
that  it  was  the  very  worft  play  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life,  and  for 
that  reafcm  had  refuftd  to  act  *n  it,  in  confequence  of  this  addrefs 
the  audience  of  ceurfe  filenced  the  cabal. 

VOL.   V.  N 
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CHAP.  IV. 

GARRICK. 

IT  is  neither  within  my  promife  nor  "my  inclination 
to  put  myfelf  forward  as  the  biographer  of  GAR- 
RICK.  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  very  immaterial 
to  the  fame  of  a  public  character  to  manifeft  much 
anxiety  as  to  where  he  was  born,  at  what  fchool  he 
was  brought  up,  and  many  other  particulars  which  I 
am  not  to  learn  are  held  facrcdly  and  indifpenfibly 
neccflary  in  biography ;  a  refearch  generally  however 
terminating  in  uncertainty,  and  difappointment,  and 
which  therefore  unfortunately  leaves  this  fpecies  of 
writing  incomplete  by  the  want  of  one  of  its  at- 
tributed unities.  As  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
urge  this  before,  and,  as  all  thofe  who  efteem  merit 
and  genius  for  their  intrinfic  value  will  be  naturally 
more  folicitous  to  fet  up  their  locality  than  that  of 
the  perfon  who  poflefles  them,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
gratify  thefe  by  a  defcription  of  the  mental  acqui- 
fitions  of  GARRICK,  which  I  had  particular  op- 
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portunity   of  watching  for  fcven  years  through  all 
their  (hades  and  gradations. 

The  words  that  GIBBER  applied  to  BETTER- 
TON,  that  he  was  an  actor  as  SHAKESPERR  was  a 
poet,  may  unequivocally  be  applied  to  GARRICK, 
but  one  itrong  circumllanee,  which  I  believe  has 
never  been  noticed,  and  which  when  noticed  will 
be,  fparingly  at  firft  perhaps,  but  afterwards  gene- 
rally and  literally  admitted,  mews  that  GARRICK 
muft  have  been  nearer  in  his  genius  to  the  com- 
parative merit  of  SHAKESPEAR  than  BETTERTON. 
This  circumftance,  which  I  aflert  without  hefitation 
is  that  GARRICK,  at  any  time,  on  or  off  the  ftage, 
alone  or  in  company,  about  whatever  occupation, 
ftudy  or  purfuit,  or  in  fhort  employed  in  any  man- 
ner he  might,  was  an  actor,  a  complete  actor,  and 
nothing  but  an  actor,  exactly  as  POPE  during  the 
whole  eourfe  of  his  life  was  a  poet  and  nothing  but 
a  poet. 

The  acting  of  GARRICK  on  the  flage  was  to  ac- 
quire fame  and  fortune,  than  which  nothing  was  ever 
more  fairly  earned  and  merited ;  and  off  the  Mage, 
to  make  that  fame  and  fortune  a  fource  of  reputa- 
tion, confequence,  and  importance,  and  in  this  lafl 
of  acting  he  certainly  manifefted  more  po- 
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tent  merit,  more  commanding  talents,  than  in  the 
firft,  incomparable  as  his  public  acting  was.  No 
man  exacted  homage  from  all  ranks  with  more  fuc- 
cefs  than  GAR  RICK.  He  was  a  man,  as  the  Irifh 
fay,  that  you  never  caught  without  hhnfelf. 

'Tis  true  that  to  attain  this  fort  of  rank  with  the 
v/orld  the  marvellous  fide  muft  be  perpetually 
turned  outward,  and  the  hidden  fprings  and  wires 
muft  be  managed  with  great  dexterity  and  exaclnefs 
to  keep  up  the  deception.  Any  invention,  how. 
ever  ingenious  in  its  conftruclion,  and  wonderful  in 
its  operation,  would  ceafe  to  excite  admiration  if 
the  fpectator  was  to  difcover  that  it  worked  upon 
common  mechanical  principles,  and  therefore  GAR- 
RICK,  who  GOLDSMITH  feems  to  have  known 
au  fond. 

"  Who  threw  off  his  friends,  as  ahuntfman  his  pack, 

"  For  he  knew  well  enough  he  could  whittle  them  back," 

knew  alfo  that  off  the  ftage,  as  well  as  on,  it  was  his 
bulinefs  to  fubdue  his  own  paflions  that  he  might  the 
belter  fabdue  the  paflions  of  his  fpectators. 

I  never  faw  GAR  RICK  either  laugh  or  cry;  that 
is  to  fay,  fhed  tears,  or  manifeft  mirth,  or  even  plea- 
fure,  fpomanioufly,  involuntarily,  and  from  the  foul. 
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I  have  Teen  him  taking  the  hint  from  SHAKESPEAR, 
who  has 'certainly  well  defciibed  real  acting  by  the 
palfage,  "  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  pafiion,  force 
"  his  foul  fo  to  its  conceit  that  from  her  working  all 
"  his  vilage  warmed." 

"  Tears  in  his  eys,  diftraftion  in's  afpeft, 

'•  A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting 

"  With  forms  to  his  conceit,  and,  all  for  nothing 

"  For  Hecuba — " 

All  this  and  the  oppofite  extreme  were  always 
at  his  command*.  His  laugh  was  well  put  on,  but 
it  was  not  a  natural  laugh  of  his  own.  He  feemcd 
afraid  that  if  he  did  not  conquer  a  propensity  to  rifi- 
bility  in  himfelf,  the  better  to  provoke  it  in  his 
audience,  he  fhould  .like  TOM  THIMBLE,  in  the 
Rehearfal)  be  fo  tickled  by  the  humour  of  his  au- 


*  GARRICK  would  indulge  fome  few  friends — but  it  was  very 
rare — with  what  he  ufed  to  call  his  rounds. — This  he  did  by  (land- 
ing behind  a  chair,  and  conveying  into  his  face  every  poffible  kind  of 
paflion,  blending  one  into  the  other,  and  as  it  were  fhadowing  them 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  gradations.  At  one  moment  you 
laughed,  at  another  you  cried  :  now  he  terrified  you,  and  prefcntly  you 
conceived  yourfelf  fomething  horrible,  he  feemed  fo  terrified  at  you. 
Afterwards  he  drew  hisfeatur.es  into  the  appearance  of  fuch  dignified 
wifdom,  that  MINERVA  might  have  been  proud  of  the  portrait;  and 
then— degrading  yet  admirable  traniiuon— he  became  a  driveller. 
In  fhorthis  face  was  what  he  obliged  jou  to  fancy  it;  age,  youth, 
plenty,  poverty,  every  thing  it  aiTumed. 
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thor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  play  his  part.  In  fhort.  no 
man  will  deny  but  that  the  very  effence  of  excellent 
afting  centered  in  GARRICK,  and  yet  every  mem- 
ber of  the  theatre  will  vouch  for  me,  that  the  greateit 
and  moft  aftonifhing  effecls  produced  by  his  afting 
arofe  from  an  artful  fufpenlion  of  his  real  feelings, 
left  they  fliould  provoke  him  into  a  feniibility  which 
it  was  his  bufmefs  to  transfer  to  his  auditors. 

In  aBing,  the  human  paflions  would  run  riot 
were  they  not  kept  in  abfolute  command.  Feeling 
and  fenlibility  are  the  riches  of  an  actor,  and  would 
too  foon  be  Squandered  if  they  were  not  managed 
with  economy.  There  are  very  few  fituations  in 
tragedy,  and  the  great  art  is  how  to  vary  them.  A 
paflion,  like  a  colour,  muft  have  a  variety  of  flia- 
dows;  nor  will  every  fliadow  do  for  the  fame  light; 
and  I  will  even  venture  to  fay,  that  a  good  aclor  or 
a£lrefs  mould  vary  the  mode  of  acting,  according  to 
the  different  difpolitions  of  the  audiences  before 
whom  they  appear. 

I  fincerely  mention  this  as  my  real  fentiments  on 
good  acting.  Every  thing  on  the  ftage  muft  be  a 
little  elevated.  The  fcenes,  if  they  were  highly 
fmifhed,  would  lofe  all  their  effect.  The  fame  mode 
muft  be  obferved  in  drefs,  and  it  holds  good 
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throughout  every  thing  elfe.  A  hero  mud  not  fpeak 
in  common  profe — it  muft  be  meafured  for  him 
into  what  we  call  blank  verfe.  This  gives  a  dignity, 
an  emphafis  to  the  feeling  that  is  to  be  expreifed, 
and  unlefs  the  aftor  who  reprefents  the  character 
can  fo  far  poffefs  himfelf  with  an  idea  that  he  is  the 
very  hero  for  the  time  being,  he  will  never  attain 
perfection  as  his  fubftitute. 

Thefe  requifites,  which  CAR  R  ICK  taught  himfelf 
on  the  ftage,  he  could  with  the  fame  facility  transfer 
to  his  private  conduct;  and,  whether  he  conde- 
fcended  at  his  own  levee  to  fmile  at  a  borrowing 
aftor  who  was  praifing  his  poety,  cut  jokes  with 
BECK.ET  the  bookfeller,  explain  an  unintelligible 
paflfagc  to  PHIL  BUTLER  the  carpenter,  blame 
HOPKINS  the  prompter  for  having  the  gout  becaufe 
he  was  at  the  exuence  of  chair  hire,  rebuke  MES- 
SINK  the  pantomime  trick  maker  for  attempting  to 
be  witty,  like  him,  chuckle  at  newfpaper  criticifms 
that  he  intended  to  buy  off,  or  burn  cards  and 
letters  from  dukes,  lords,  judges,  and  bifhops,  to 
ftrike  his  dependants  with  awe  and  admiration — 

Whether  at  court  he  honoured  men  of  title  with 
the  hopes  of  bolftering  up  the  reputation  of  fome 
dramatic  brat  produced  with  the  affiUance  of  the 
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o  forr/fto  'crfo  tiilj   rfjiv/  hsi 

.,  jad  Jbc(L>«b  • 
chaplain,   whether  ladies   were   promifed  that  their 

friends  mould  be  difippointcd  of  boxes  that  had 
i:  cr  been  let,  or  that  the  new  Fafhion  they  laft  pro- 
duced fhould  be  noticed  in  the  next  epilogue,  or 
that  an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  parrot  fhould  grace 
the  toilette  table,  or  whether' he  appeared  diftrefled 
that  he  could  not  be  fet  down  by  an  ambaflador, 
bccaufe  he  had  given  a  prior  promife  to  a  countefs 

dowager— 

&       ^ti.spaoa-vJfclio.  ar? 

Whether  at  the  rehear fal  of  a  piece,  his  own,  he 
demanded  an  acknowledgment  that  every  pafTage 
\vas  the  achme  of  perfection,  or  at  the  rehearfal  of  a 
piece,  not  his  own,  he  himfclf  allowed  praife  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  permitted  to  make  alterations;  or, 
to  be  brief,  in  whatever  manner  by  managing  not 
the  minds,  for  many  of  them  were  too  ponderous  for 
him  to  wield,  but  the  tempers  of  men,  both  of  the 
firfl  wordly  and  profeflional  dh'Hnction — -he  fo  played 
his  pnrt  as  to  be  courted,  carrefied,  admired,  and 
looked  up  to  by  rank  and  talents,  with  very  flight 
prctcnfions  to  the  character  of  eminent  abilities  him- 

ielf  otherwife  than  as  an  actor. 

*  <J., 

GARRICK  profeffedly  fludied  the  character  of 
GIBBER,  than  whom  however  he  poffeffed  more 
confummate  abilities  except  as  a  writer,  but  he 
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Mended  with  this  character  the  effence  of  every 
other  that  had  been  celebrated  for  acquiring  fame 
by  worldly  conduct,  and  pofTefled  fo  much  fuper- 
raded  good  fenfe,  that  he  feldom  ran  into  any  of* 
their  inferior  follies,  and  never  into  thofe  of  any 
magnitude.  He  had  what  he  called  common  fenfe, 
to  which  he  gave  an  unbounded  definition,  and 
practically  fliewed  that  its  meaning  was  to  take 
every  advantage  within  the  pale  of  fair  dealing, 
upon  the  mart,  like  a  chapman  ;  upon  this  principle 
lie  conducted  all  his  worldly  concerns,  liberal  in 
offers,  and  clofe  at  a  bargain. 

By  this  mode  of  conduct,  though  his  wifhes 
were  characterized  by  boundlefs  ambition,  he  never 
Jet  them  impofe  upon  his  reafon,  and  thus,  by  never 
out-  (baring  his  ftrength,  he  was  at  no  time  in  dan- 
ger of  falling.  GARRICK  might  have  been  laureat, 
he  might  have  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  he  might 
have  been  knighted,  but  he  knew  he  could  write  a 
prologue  better  than  a  birth  day  ode,  that  his 
oratory  would  have  been  a  poor  bulinefs  if  it  had 
been  called  upon  extemporaneoufly  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  without  drcfs  and  action,  and  he  could 
anticipate  the  ridicule  of  feeing  agalnft  the  wall  the 

VOL.  v,  o 
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part   of  Abel  Druggcr  to  be  performed  by  Sir 
DAVID  GAKRLCK. 

All  thefe  meritorious  acts  of  becoming  forbear- 
ance fpoke  in  him  the  higheft  degree  of  good  fenfe, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  that  general  action  by 
which  he  commanded  the  attention,  the  regard,  the 
folicitude,  and  better  than  thefe,  the  contributions 
of  mankind.  It  was  this  put  into  praetife,  through 
the  medium  of  common  fenfe,  as  we  have  feen  it 
defined,  that  made  him  the  idol  of  the  great  in 
fortune,and  the  great  in  talents;  to  none  of  whom 
he  was  at  any  time  offenfive,  though  he  always 
arrogated  equality.  In  fliort,  he  was  aftatefman, 
a  lawgiver,  aphilofopher,  a  logician,  an  architect, 
a  painter,  nay  a  fcholar  and  a  critic,  and  even 
in  the  opinions  of  thofe  moft  eminent  for  thefe 
diftinctions,  when  in  fact  thofe  fentiments  which 
he  had  deliberately  collected,  and  which  he  fported 
through  the  advantage  of  a  lucky  moment,  were 
the  ftudied  ideas  of  others,  acted  by  him. 

One  of  GAR  RICK'S  great  ftrokes  of  Mundane 
acting  was  the  fame  he  was  fo  felicitous  to  com- 
mand abroad,  in  which  he  fo  fucceeded  that  the 
French  accounts  of  him  in  particular,  which  it  is  a 
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pity  his  biographers  had  no  opportunity  of  confnit- 
ing,  exalt  his  merit,  excellent  as  it  was,  infinitely 
beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  of  him*.  It  was 


*  Spe-king  of  his  afting,  a  French  author  has  the  following  paf- 
fage.  "GARRiCK  the  celebrated  Englifh  Roscius  has  alone,  per- 
*'  haps,  been  capable  of  conveying  all  that  we  have  heard  or  can 
*'  conceive  of  the  aftonifliing  afting  of  the  ancients.  I  fa\v  him  in 
"  LONDON,"  fays  the  writer,  "perform  a  tyrant  who  dies  on  the 
*'  ftage  terrified  with  the  enormity  of  his  crimes  and  torne  with  rs- 
"  morfs.  Humanity  in  the  lafl.  moments  of  this  tyrant  triumphs 
"  over  his  crimes,  his  murders,  and  his  barbarity.  Senfible  too  late 
"  of  his  villainy,  his  reflections  are  his  judge  and  hi-s  executioner: 
"  overwhelmed  with  this  dreadfuj  conflict  he  dies  piece-meal;  his 
"  eyes  begin  to  he  extinguiflied,  his  voice  can  fcarccly  articulate  his 
"  ineffectual  penitence;  his  geftures  announce  his  lad  moment;  na- 
"  ture,  yet  retains  feme  flrength,  and,  as  the  human  faculties  decay 
"  and  horrible  phantoms  bring  his  crimes  to  his  imagination,  in  his 
"  frantic  fear  he  flruggles  with  death  and  is  overcome :  he  now 
*'  faintly  freezes  with  horror;  he  tears  up  the  earth  and  feems  in 
"  madening  fancy  to  dig  his  grave;  and  now  the  moment  of  death 
"  arrives,  and  the  convulfivc  diftortion  of  his  face,  his  quivering 
*'  lips,  the  extenfion  of  his  arms,  and  a  laft  agoni/ing  ii^h,  give  the 
"  finiming  ftroke  to  this  terrible  piclure." 

In  another  French  writer  I  find  the  following  anecdote  of  GAR- 
RICK  told  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  only  at  will  reprcfent  all  paf- 
fions  but  all  perfons.  -'A  woman  of  fafhion  in  London,"  fays  this 
writer,  "  had  a  great  defire  to  procure  the  portrait  of  a  nobleman 
''  with  whom  (he  was  in  love,  but  who  had  a  particular  avcrfion  to 
"  fit  for  his  piclure.  She  prevailed  upon  GARRICK  to  notice  the 
«'  face  of  this  lord,  and  fo  poiTefs  himfeif  of  his  features  that  the 
"  painter  might  eafily  defign  a  faithful  likenefs  through  the  medium 
**  of  his  borrowed  refemblunce.  This  was  undertaken;  andt  after 
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however,  occafioned  fometimes  by  rather  bold  and 
prodigious  flights.  A  friend  might  have  fliuddered 
for  him  to  have  been  prefent  when  VOLTAIRE  re- 
ceived his  Ode  on  SHAKESPEAR,  efpecially  as  it 
happened  at  the  time  when  that  dictator  was  fretting 
away  his  life  in  his  retirement  at  GENEVA,  and  ful- 
minating his  critical  anathemas  again  ft  dunces; 
but  whether  he  was  fattened  by  the  prefent  that 
accompanied  it,  or  however  he  might  be  wrought 
jjpon  by  that  magical  perfuafion  which  GARRICK 
fometimes  accorded  but  never  gave,  it  is  certain, 
for  I  faw  it,  that  the  circumftance  produced  an 
acknowledgment  full  of  inftncere  praife  of  which 
GARRICK  believed  perhaps  but  very  little,  but, 
vvhat  was  better  for  him,  the  world  believed  the 
Vvhole. 


"  hnving  ftadied  every  trait  and  gefture  and  each  poffible  manner 
!"  of  giving  them  vaiiety  till  it  was  no  longer  GARR  ICK,  but  My 
"  Lord,  the  painter  was  fct  to  work,  and  fo  fucceeded  that  the  por. 
"  trait  was  univerfally  known  for  the  nobleman  in  queftion  who  was 
"  ths  firQ  to  exprefs  his  a{lom{hmcnt  at  fo  perfed  a  likencfs  being 
"  obtained  v.-ith»ut  his  knowledge,  and  who  liberally  rewarded  the 
"  actoi;  and  married  the  lady,  in  return  for  her  love,  and  her  inge- 
"  nuitv.'  I  never  heard  of  this  anecdote  through  any  other  chan_ 
r,:l.  There  is  a  (lory  told  that  GARRICK  frightened  HOGARTH  by 
appearing  to  hjm  as  the  ghoft  of  FIELDING,  whom  he  fo  refembled 
by  altering  his  fciUires  that  HOGARTH  is  fnid  never  to  have  re. 
covered,  the  fif>ck.  It  is  a  ftrar.ge  (lory  however,  unlcfs  GARRICK 
.  -.'.j-.o.i  iliits. 
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In  the  performance  of  all  t he fe  various  parts, 
one  confideration  obtruded  itfelf  on  GARRICK'S 
mind,  and  operated  as  a  material  deduction  from 
the  applaufe  fo  lavifhly  bellowed  on  fo  much  pro- 
feffional  excellence.  This  was  no  lefs  than  a  con- 
tinual forenefs  occafioned  by  certain  flies  that  per" 
petually  buzzed  about  him,  and  never  ceafed  to 
teaze  and  torment  him  till  they  were  fuffered  to 
luck  their  fill  and  drop  off.  If  he  had  fet  out  with 
a  firm  and  refolute  determination,  the  fatal  exam- 
ples of  DRYDEN  and  POPE  before  him,  to  have 
armed  himfelf  with  indifference,  they  would  have 
hummed  their  day  and  been  forgotten;  but  he 
wanted  ftrength  of  mind  to  take  this  cotirfe.  He 
ihould  have  coniidered  that  he  had  not  the  abilities 
to  refort  to  Mac  Flecknoes  and  Dunciads,  or  even 
had  he  been  capable  of  wielding  fuch  formidable 
weapons,  they  had  been  already  rendered  ufelefs 
by  the  immaterial  beings  they  had  to  cope  with. 
Clubs  cannot  wound 'atoms. 

GARRICK,  a  better  a<5k>r  in  every  other  refpect, 
though  conftantly  his  emulator,  unfortunately  dif- 
dained  to  copy  GIBBER  in  this  ;  half  of  whofe  re- 
putation at  Icaft  was  owing  to  a  Heady  vefolution  of 
difregarding  anonymous  cavillers,  or  elfe  coaxing 
them  into  feme  fcrcipe  that  he  might  take  am  oft  tri- 
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umphant  advantage  of  them.  GIBBER  turned  the 
fatire  in  the  Dimciad  moft  pointedly  againft  POPE, 
\vhcreas  GAKRICK  would  have  funk  under  it;  but 
GIBBER  was  a  writer  of  a  different  description,  far 
however  from  being  perfect,  and  this  he  fo  truly 
knew  and  fo  honeftly  acknowledged,  that  cavil  was 
by  him  politically  deprecated,  and  the  fliafts  of  ill 
nature  difarmed  by  anticipation. 

Had  GAR  RICK  given  an  idea  that  he  went  for 
nothing  but  a  prologue  writer,  and  that  his  other 
productions  were  merely  in  aid  of  that  experience 
and  dramatic  knowledge  which  as  a  manager  hemuft 
necefTarily  pofTefs,  the  faltering  care  of  the  public 
would  have  carrefTed  and  nurtered  thefe  offsprings 
of  diffidence,  and,  having  adopted  them,  have  be- 
come fo  blind  to  their  foibles  that  he  would  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  much  more  than  his  fair  reputa- 
tion ;  whereas,  fondly  fancying  that  the  world  im- 
plicitly believed  him  an  author  of  firft  rate  merit, 
that  they  would  find  better  poetry  in  his  prologues 
than  in  thofe  of  DRYDEN,  truer  character  and  na- 
ture in  his  plays  than  in  any  of  his  predecefFors, 
and  more  lyric  beauty  in  his  Ode  than  in  Alexander's 
Fcaft,  the  world  have  not  come  up  to  his  actual 
defert,  but  have  funk  him  in  every  other  refpect, 
and  quietly  have  fet  him  down  as  a  mere  prologue 
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writer;  which  as  the  fubjecls  of  his  prologues  and 
epilogues  were  merely  temporary  and  a  laugh  at 
forne  prevailing  folly,  is  every  thing  but  denying 
him  any  merit  as  a  writer  at  all. 

Unfortunately  this  was  GARRICK'S  foible.  His 
writings  were  his  tendon  Achilles,  which  the  meer- 
eft  witling  was  at  any  time  Paris  enough  to  find 
out;  and,  left  he  feared  it  would  remain  undif- 
covered,  unlefs  he  himfelf  perpetually  expofed  it, 
lie  unneceffarily  and  upon  every  trivial  occalion 
bared  it  to  view ;  till,  by  (hewing  how  he  might  be 
wounded,  the  worft  bungler  at  critical  archery  in 
ail  Grub-ftreet,  was  fare  to  hit  him. 

When  he  was  afraid  the  wits  fbould  be  fatirical 
on  his  marriage,  he  anticipated  their  fatire  by  call- 
ing himfelf 

"  A  very  Sir  JOHN  BRUTE  all  day> 
«•  And  FRIBBLE  all  the  night." 

When  he  trembled  at  what  he  feared  might  be  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  on  his  performance  of  Mac- 
beth, he  foolilhly  wrote  a  pamphlet  "on  the  mimi- 
l(  cal  behaviour  of  a  certain  fafhionable  faulty  aclor." 
When  he  dreaded  the  cenfure  and  ridicule 'that  he 
imagined  he  fliould  be  greeted  with  on  his  return" 
from  a  tour  to  ITALY,  he  produced  the  Sick  Monkey 
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as  a  ridicule  on  what  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his 
conduct  abroad.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  inftances 
in  which  his  favourite  common  fenfe  deferted  him. 

He  imagined  that  the  things  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  illiberal,  and  therefore  treated  them  with 
contempt.  There  were  three  rifksinthis;  firft, 
filth  generally  fticks,  and  in  this  world  many  want 
ability,  and  more  inclination  to  rub  it  off;  fecondly, 
in  this  pretended  fatire  it  was  poffible  that  faults 
might  have  been  expofed  through  confcioufnefs 
which  an  indifferent  perfon  would  never  have  fuf- 
pecled  ;  and  laftly,  a  difcovery  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  indelible,  becaufe  meritorious,  ridicule. 
His  conduct  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  POPE  in 
relation  to  his  paftorals,  but  POPE  had  more  ability, 
and  his  reputation  was  lefs  involved. 

Upon  an  examination  of  his  conduct  as  it  was 
concerned  in  thofe  tranfaclions  that  led  him  to  the 
management  of  the  theatre,  which  m oft  worthily 
improved  it  into  an  extraordinary  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation,  his  character  and  genius  will  more 
gradually  develope  than  in  a  ftudied  detail,  I  fhall 
therefore  ceafe  to  (peak  of  him  particularly  till  I 
have  traced  the  fteps  by  which  he  attended  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  fame  and  fortune.. 
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CHAP.  V. 

STATF,  OF   THE  STAGE  FROM  1741  TO  1763. 


AS  GARRTCK,  in  imitation  of  GIBBER,  not  only 
looked  up  from  his  infancy  to  the  chair  of  Rose  ius5 
which  CHURCHILL  accorded  him  after  he  had  pof- 
feffed  it  by  univerfal  fuffrage,  but  alfo  to  the  chair 
of  management,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fhew  what  a 
theatrical  MAC  HI  AVAL  he  was  in  attaining  the  firft 
reputation  in  both  capacities,  neither  filiations  hav- 
ing been  filled  at  any  time  with  fuch  ability  or  fuch 
credit. 

To  drop  at  prefent  the  merit  of  GAR  RICK  as  an 
actor,  to  whom  in  that  capacity  I  fhall  hereafter  pay- 
ray  tribute  of  warm  and  willing  admiration,  let  us 
fee  with  what  cautious  and  wary  judgment  he  con- 
ducted himfelf  to  become  a  matter  of  his  profefiion; 
and  while  the  account  is  read  by  all  young  actors 
who  emulate  his  merit,  let  them  at  the  fame  time 
emulate  his  induftry,  his  various  trials  of  his  thca- 
VOL.  v.  f 
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trical  powers,  his  gradual  afcent  to  fuperiority,  of 
letthem  for  ever  defpair  of  attaining  his  excellence, 
or  indeed  any  excellence  as  actors. 

GARRICK  knew  that  the  profeffion  he  was  pecu- 
liarly gifted  to  fill  required  more  variety  of  requifites 
than  any  other,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  accom- 
plifhment  the  human  mind  or  form  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving but  muft  be  (ludicd  and  learnt  by  the  actor; 
that  conception  and  memory  which  are  too  often 
confidered  as  perfection  in  the  fcience  of  acting  are 
only  parts  of  a  complicate  whole,  and  that  without 
the  poffefiion  of  every  one  of  thefe  various  qualities, 
\vhich  acquire  veifatility,  and  teach  the  paffions  a  ca- 
pable fcope  of  reprefenting  human  nature  in  all  its 
moods  and  humours,  an  actor  can  no  more  be  per- 
fect than  a  watch  without  its  wheels. 

GARRICK  knowing  this,  both  by  the  examples 
of  thofe  actors  in  the  fchool  of  BETTERTON,  and 
by  his  own  confummate  kecnnefs  and  forefight,  de- 
termined to  be  fure  of  his  mark,  and  that  the  arrow 
fhould  go  beyond  the  barb;  inftead,  therefore,  of 
rifldng  a  raw  and  unexperienced  genius  and  ven- 
turing crudity  and  awkwardnefs,  he  put  himfelf  to 
fchool,  and  not  only  learnt  practically  every  thing 
that  experience  could  give  as  to  the  excrcife  of  his 
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vevfatile  powers  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  hcad- 
ded  dancing,  fencing,  and  pantomime,  and  even  llu- 
died  the  character  of  Harlequin. 

Thus  his  firft  appearance  was  facination,  for  it 
blended  all  the  attraction  of  novelty  with  veteran 
experience.  It  was  ufelefs,  for  OUIN  to  fay  that 
"  it  was  a  fafliion  and  would  foon  be  over.  It  was 
"  a  new  religion;  that  WHITFI  ELD  was  followed 
"  for  a  time,  but  the  people  came  back  again  to 
"  church."  "  It  was  not  herefy  but  reformation/, 
as  GARRICK  himfelf  wittily  enough  faid  in  reply, 
and  it  proved  fo,  for  the  world  with  one  confent 
ftampt  it  as  theatrical  orthodoxy. 

GARRICK'S  great  fuccefs,  which  thinned  the 
other  theatres  and  brought  all  the  world  to  Good- 
man's Fields,  began  very  early  to  prove  a  fource  of 
fortune  in  proportion  to  the  favour  he  received, 
which  was  prodigious.  GIFFARD  gave  him  half 
the  profits,  and  he  foon  of  courfe  amaffed  a  very 
large  fum,  for  he  performed  every  night  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  This  would  have  oieen  a  ferious 
blow  at  the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  theatres  had  not 
an  application  been  intended,  though  I  believe  never 
made,  to  government,  which  was  backed  by  the  au. 
ihprity  of  Sir  JOHN  BARNARD,  who  in  the  t\ame  of 
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the  city  was  prepared  to  revive  thofe  objections 
which  we  have  already  feen  preferred  by  the  ma- 
giftrates,  left  the  theatre  fhould  be  an  injury  to  the 
members  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  town  by  be- 
ing immediately  feated  among  them. 

GARRICK.  feeing  plainly  how  this  would  operate 
propofed  to  accommodate  matters  with  FLERTWOOD, 
provided  GIFFARD  were  made  a  party  to  the  treaty^ 
This  was  foon  adjufted,  and  he  received  five  hun- 
dred a  year  for  his  acting,  and  GIFFARD  appears  to 
have  been  fatisficd  with  the  emolument  allotted  him 
in  return  for  giving  up  a  concern  which  he  held  by 
no  legal  authority. 

GARRICK  being  now  come  to  Drury  Lane,  and 
having  in  the  following  fummer  experienced  im- 
provement, reputation,  and  profit  by  an  excurfion  to 
DUBLIN,  where  he  was  fo  attended  that  the  vaft 
crouding  produced  a  contagious  diforder  which  was 
called  GAR  RICK'S  fever,  began  to  look  forward  to- 
ward? the  management;  and,  while  FLEETWOOD 
was  fwindling  the  tradefmen  and  performers,  and 
bribing  attornies  and  bailiffs  to  keep  executions  out 
,of  the  houfe  which  it  was  their  duty  to  levy, , he  for. 
tified  himfelf  for  the  occafion  both  as  to  property 
and  friends.  He  faw,  however,  that  the  moment 
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was  net  arrived  for  him  to  ftep  forward,  for  that  the 
theatre  was  going  fo  fail  to  ruin  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  have  any  concern  in  it  without 
involving  his  private  fortune  with  the  general  in- 
teiefl  of  the  concern. 

He  was  taught  by  this  an  extraordinary  con- 
templation. He  could  not  be  infenfible  that,  pro- 
perly applied,  the  large  furns  his  performance  brought 
to  the  theatre  might  have  liquidated,  or  at  lead 
lefiened  the  denvdnds  on  the  property  fo  as  to  make 
it  in  time  a  clear  pofiefiion  to  the  proprietor ;  but 
the  reverie  was  the  fact.  The  treafury  was  the 
fieves  of  the  Danaides  always  full  and  always  empty, 
and  FLEETWOOD  plainly  fa\v  that,  by  a  proper  glofs 
and  a  liftle  adroitnefs  in  legerdemain,  hidden  by 
veil  applied  juggling  and  fmall  talk,  the  richer  he 
got  the  more  he  mould  perfuade  the  poor  devils 
who  were  mortified  at  his  pride,  his  infolence,  and 
his  want  of  feeling,  but  at  the  fame  time  delighted 
by  his  good  humour,  his  v:it,  and  his  plaufibility, 
to  believe  him  in  necefiity. 

What  a  fchool  was  this  for  parfimony  to  a  parfi 
monious  man  like  GARRICK.  1  never  heard  that 
there  was  any  complaint  as  to  his  money,  indeed  it 
has  been  thought  that  GARK.ICK,  MACKLIN,  and 
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another  or  two,  were  in  a  compact  with  FLEET- 
WOOD  that  fo  he  might  laugh  at  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany, covered  by  their  united  (ircngtb.  I  fcarcely 
know,  however,  how  to  give  credit  to  this,  ber.aufe 
MACK  LIN  declared  in  my  hearing,  and  in  the  prex 
fence  of  feveral  gentlemen  now  living,  that  it  was 
the  bufincfs  of  the  performers  to  invent  all  manner 
of  tricks  to  procure  that  money  which,  though  their 
own,  they  could  not  obtain  by  perfuafion,  importu- 
nity, or  menace,  and  that  he  himfelf,  who  was  im- 
powered  as  acting  manager  to  undertake  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  articles,  and  was  therefore  in  fome 
fort  amenable,  was  once  under  the  neceffiiy  of  putting 
into  practife  a  itratagem  in  which  he  pretended  to 
have  broke  out  of  Newgate,  where  he  faid  he  had 
been  put  by  a  creditor,  and  thereby  obtained  the 
fum  he  wanted,  which  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
ufe,  it  being  part  of  his  juft  demand,  and  afterwards 
left  the  creditor  to  fue  FLEETWOOD. 

Certainly  fomehow  or  other  GAR  RICK  found  his 
account  in  flaying  at  Drury  Lane,  for  Covent  CarT 
den  was  at  any  time  open  to  him;  but  he  accepted 
no  engagement  any  where  till  1745,  at  which  time, 
though  the  publifned  accounts  are  againft  me,  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  FLEETWOOD  went  to  FRANCE, 
*nd  not  in  1747,  as  it  is  generally  believcdj  for  at 
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that  time  the  pateut  was  fold  by  FLEET  WOOD  to 
GREEN  and  AMBER,  bankers  in  the  city,  who  fpe- 
culated  upon  it  clogged  with  a  hopeful  condition  no 
lefs  than  that  LACEY,  who  we  fhall  prefently  fee 
as  the  partner  of  GAR  RICK,  was  to  manage  the 
concern. 

LACEY  had  been  a  fort    of  affifiant  to   RICH, 
after  leaving  an  unprofitable  trade  at  NORWICH,  and 
becoming  a  very  indifferent  actor.     The  conditions 
of  this  purchafe    were    that    GREEN    and    AMBER 
ihould  pay  three  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  for 
the  patent,  and  an  annuity   to  FLEETWOOD,   till   it 
ihould  be  expired,   of  fix  hundred  pounds,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  mortgage  of  feven  thoufand  pounds 
on  the  property  was  luffered  to  remain,  and  LACEY 
for  his  management  was  to  have  a  third  of  the  pro- 
fits.    GREEN  and  AMBER  in  a  very  fhort  time  be- 
came bankrupts,  and  the  patent  \vas  put  up  to  pub- 
lic   fale.        Whether,  theiefore,   GARRICK.  forefaw 
every  one  of  thefe  confequences  and  did  not  chufc 
to  interfere  till  a  clear  and  an  eafy  purchafe  fliould 
prefent  itfelf,  or  perhaps  till  his  interefl  was  ftrcngth- 
cned  by  an  accumulation  of  connections,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  from  the  moment  of  his  firil  appearance 
he  had  an  eye  to  the  management,  and  that  he  de- 
termined to  forbear  from  engaging  in  it  till  it  ihould 
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be  in  his  power   to  do   fo   without  being  entangled 
or  embarralled. 

This  is  pretty  well  proved  by  his  conduct  previous 
to  his  taking  the  management,  which  was  of  a  piece 
with  that  prior  to  his  commencing  actor;  for.  as  he 
had  gone  in  1740  to  Ipswich  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  perfonal  appearance  on  the  ftage,  fo,  in  1745, 
he  went  again  to  IRELAND,  in  order  to  feel  out 
what  his  deportment  ought  to  be  as  direftor  behind 
the  fcenes,  and  even  here  he  proved  himfelf  an  ex- 
cellent difcriminator,  for  he  allied  himfelf  to  Mr. 
SHERIDAN,  a  man  from  whofe  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, liberality,  and  rectitude  he  would  not  fail  to 
receive  every  inftruction  neceffary  for  his  purpofe. 

After  attaining  this  experience  GARRICK  en- 
gaged himfelf  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  feafon 
of  1746,  and  then  ia  conjunction  with  LACEY  pur- 
chafed  the  patent,  and  paid  off  the  mortgage,  the 
whole  fum  amounting  to  twelve  thoufand  pounds. 
They  alfo  continued  FLEETWOOD'S  annuity,  which 
certainly  was  not  all  he  got  by  the  bargain ;  for  be- 
fides  the  three  thoufand  pounds  he  received  for  the 
patent,  very  little  of  which  one  would  fuppofe  he 
gave  to  his  creditors,  he  moft  probably  had  been 
for  a  confiderable  time  faving  out  of  the  fire.  I 
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can  my  felf  vouch  that  his  fon,  I  do  not  mean  the  fon 
that  went  to  India,  but  him  to  whom  he  left  his  for- 
tune, lived  about  four  and  thirty  years  ago  in  a  very 
handfome  ftyle,  went  to  court,  and  joined  in  ex- 
penfive  pleafures  with  people  of  diftinction. 

It  is  true  this  fortune  was  diffipated  in  a  few 
years,  but  it  muft  certainly  have  been  fomething 
very  confiderable,  and  as  this  was  at  the  diftance  of 
fixteen  or  feventeen  years  after  the  expiration  of 
the  patent,  when  the  annuity  to  FLEETWOOD  ceafed, 
he  muft  have  faved  money,  and  that  not  a  triflej 
exclufively,  that  is  to  fay,  out  of  the  earnings  of 
thofe  performers  he  cajoled,  impofed  upon,  difap- 
pointed,  delighted,  and  robbed. 

The  next  wonder  is  how  LACEY  could  get  the  mo- 
ney to  purchafe  his  fhare  of  the  patent,  for  we  know 
he  was  not  aflifted  by  GARRICK,  becaufe  his  full 
and  entire  half  remained  with  him  till  that  unfortu- 
nate propenfity  to  dig  for  coals  in  OXFORDSHIRE 
induced  him  to  get  alfo  a  propenfity  of  mortgaging 
his  fhare  piecemeal  to  his  partner.  It  has  been  faid 
that  he  bought  a  very  beautiful  horfe  to  captivate 
the  Duke  of  GRAFTON;  who,  offering  any  price 
for  it,  was  told  that  the  higheft  price  that  could  be 

VOL.  v.  o 
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fixed  for  it  would  be  his  Grace's  acceptance,  which 
handfome  offer  being  gracioufly  acceded  to,  he, 
through  the  intereft  of  this  nobleman,  obtained  a 
renewal  of  the  patent,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
affifted  by  GARRICK;  but  this  is  very  improbable, 
for  it  is  not  difficult  to  fee  that  GARRICK  could 
fcarcely  at  that  time  haye  hinted  a  requefl  to  perfons 
of  condition  and  in  power  which  would  not  have 
been  readily  granted,  efpecially  any  thing  fo  evidently 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  the  credit  of  the  theatre, 
after  the  diftrefs  and  difcredit  it  had  fo  long  ex- 
perienced. 

The  real  fact  muft  remain  a  myftery  *.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  relate  that,  with  a  renewal  of 
the  patent  thefe  joint  proprietors  upon  equal  fhares 
opened  the  theatre  in  1747,  wijh  JOHNSON'S  cele- 
brated Prologue.  The  beft  erctors  and  actrefles  of 


*  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  come  at  this  fact,  though  after  ali 
it  is  not  of  any  great  importance.  LACEY  was  manager  during  the 
(hart  time  that  GREEN  and  ANIBER  held  the  property,  and  after 
their  bankruptcy,  perhaps  in  truft  for  the  affignees,  and  I  am  in- 
formed, from  an  authority  I  cannot  doubt,  that  he  immediately  prc. 
.vious  to  GARRICK'S  joining  with  him  in  the  management,  flood  in  a 
manner  in  FLEETWOOD'S  fhoes,  and  compounded  with  the  performers 
and  creditors  of  different  deicriptions,  which  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  GARRICK'S  ftij>ulating  for  a  clear  flagc  and  n* 
favour. 
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courfe  rallied  round  GARRicK,and  he  was  foon  re- 
inforced by  BARRY,  Mrs.  PRITCHARD,  and  Mrs. 
GIBBER, 

As  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  it  continued  till 
1760,  to  be  uninteruptedly  managed  by  RICH; 
\vho,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  'upon  his  father's  plan, 
though  he  was  not  the  fame  nefarious  character,  con- 
tinued to  keep  himfelf  up  as  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane.  His  own  performance 
of  Harlequin,  and  the  advantage  he  took  of  Englifti 
inclination  for  foreign  gewgaws  now  and  then  ope- 
rated in  his  favour  with  decided  fupcriority.  In  the 
time  of  FLEETWOOD,  his  pantomimes  were  a  great 
injury  to  his  opponents ;  and,  though  I  do  not  find 
he  was  ever  fplendidly  off,  indeed  he  is  defcribed  to 
have  been  at  one  time  fo  neceffitated  as  to  have 
taken  a  houfe  fituated  in  three  different  counties 
to  avoid  the  importunity  of  the  Sheriffs' officers,  yet 
he  took  care  to  fatisfy,  to  the  letter,  his  performers, 
and  all  thofe  with  -whom  he  made  engagements. 

This  gave  him  a  certain  refpectability  without 
which  no  concern  can  maintain  folid  reputation; 
but  his  fituation  was  neverthelefs  fluctuating,  for, 
though  at  times  the  run  of  a  fuccefsful  pantomime 
|iiled  his  treafury,  yet  his  ignorance  of  the  common 
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bufinefs  of  the  theatre,  and  want  of  diTcernment  as 
to  the  merit  of  performers,  gave  the  other  houfe  a 
pre-eminence  which,  with  all  the  affiftance  of  QUIN 
and  others,  befpoke  the  favour  of  the  critical  and  the 
judicious,  efpecially  after  it  began  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  GARRICK'S  management. 

Thus  the  fuccefs  of  RICH  was  by  fits  and  ftarts. 
At  Chriftmas,  perhaps,  his  houfe  overflowed  and 
caricature  prints  weic  ciiculated  with  Harlequin 
weighing  down  the  me  theatrical  fcales,  and  GAR- 
RICK,  BARRY,  and  all  the  force  of  Drury  Lane 
kicking  the  beam;  the  infatuation  over,  his  benches 
were  empty  and  continued  fo  till  the  French  painter 
invented  new  fcenery,  and  he  perfected  himfelf  in 
new  attitudes,  and  invented  new  pantomime  tricks. 

RICH,  by  this  means,  was  of  great  utility  through- 
out his  whole  management  to  the  general  theatrical 
intercft.  He  was  what  a  formidable  minority  are  to 
an  able  miniftry;  and,  though  his  meafures  were  not 
fo  efficacious;  yet  it  kept  the  exertions  of  his  oppo- 
nents braced  to  their  full  ftrength  and  vigour,  and 
this,  by  the  operation  now  and  then  of  a  lucky  hit, 
wrought  wonderfully  in  his  favour,  both  as  to  ad- 
vantage and  popularity.  We  have  feen  one  inftance 
of  this  in  the  Beggar's  Of  era.  His  own  perfor. 
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mance  alfo,  which  was  incomparable  in  its  way,  was 
greatly  followed,  and  when  GARRICK  ran  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  in  which  he  and  Mrs.  GIBBER  performed 
the  lovers,  RICH  inllantly  oppofed  to  them  BARRY 
and  Mils  NOSSITER. 

By  thefe  and  other  fpirited  inftances  of  oppo- 
fition  he  kept  up  a  conftant  and  formidable  buftle 
which  it  required  very  frequently  the  whole  united 
force  of  his  rivals  to  oppofe.  In  Spectacle  he  was 
cunfcfiedly  fuperior  to  them;  and  as  GARRICK. 
knew  and  felt  this,  he  ought  to  have  entered  into  no 
competi'ion  with  him,  but  [have  reded  his  fole  ex- 
pectation on  the  more  refpectable  ground  of  giving 
every  advantage  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  this  he 
would  very  probably  have  done  had  it  not  been 
that  fufficient  novelty  was  not  to  be  procured,  fewer 
authors  of  eminence  by  a  confiderable  difference,  as 
xve  (hall  prefently  fee,  having  appeared  during  the 
firft  fixteen  years  of  his  management  than  during 
any  equal  period  Once  SHAKESPEARE. 

To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  that  GARRICK 
was  obliged  to  permit  Spectacle  occafionally  in  his 
own  defence.  It  however  at  length  fapped  the 
foundation  of  his  popularity;  for,  when  RICH 
brought  out  The  Coronation^  which  fo  completely 
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and  deferveclly  triumphed  over  the  ftupid,  nig- 
gardly, parfimonious  apology  for  it,  that  had  been 
for  a  few  nights  foifted  on  the  public  at  Drury  Lane, 
Covent  Garden  began  to  feel  a  powerful  fuperiority. 

This  fuperiority  gathered  fuch  ftrcngth  that  it 
began  to  maftei  the  whole  exertions  of  GAR  RICK, 
gigantic  as  they  were.  Thefe  advantages  a  number 
of  circumftances  combined  to  ftrengthen.  BEARD, 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  bed  Englifh  finger  that 
ever  was  heard,  whofe  excellence  I  fhall  not  inter- 
rupt the  thread  of  my  prefent  narrative  to  defcribe, 
had  married  the  daughter  of  RiCH5  and  ilept  pretty 
forward  in  the  mufical  management.  This  circum- 
ftance  induced  GAR  RICK  to  play  off  the  old  trick  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  oppofing  LOWE  and  Mrs. 
VINCENT,  as  Macheath  and  Polly  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  BEARD  and  Mifs  BRENT,  which,  by  way 
of  parenthefis,  provoked  RICH  to  Mart  WILKINSON 
in  the  Minor  againfl  FOOTE.  The  conteft,  however 
operated  greatly  againfl  Drury  Lane.  BEARD  at 
the  head  of  his  phalanx  was  irrefiltible,  and  cer- 
tainly at  no  period  has  the  real  excellence  and  true 
character  of  Englifh  mufic  been  fo  well  underftood 
or  fo  highly  relimed. 

Though  it  would  be  irregular  to  go  at  length 
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into  this  fubject  now,  yet  I  fhall  indulge  myfelf 
with  faying  a  few  proud  words  merely  to  fhew  that, 
in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  we  want  only  union  to  con- 
quer the  world.  The  public  decih'on  was  at  that 
time  honeft,  fair,  candid  and  impartial.  The  Italian 
opera  was  in  a  ftate  of  merited  celebrity  which  it 
had  never  known  before,  nor  can  ever  know  again; 
yet  was  the  true  and  genuine  beauties  of  Englifli 
mufic  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  fame  tafte  and 
judgment  that  admired  the  delicacy,  the  fweetnefs, 
and  the  grandeur  of  JOMELLI,  GALLUPPI,  and 
PERGOLESE,  delighted  in  the  nature,  the  truth,  and 
the  beauty  of  PURCELL,  ARNE,  and  BOYCE. 

RICH,  at  the  inftance  of  BEARD,  brought  for- 
ward every  thing  which  had  mufical  merit  with, 
every  poffible  advantage.  The  Beggars  Opera,  and 
The  Jovial  Crew,  were  relieved  by  The  Chapkt> 
and  The  Shepherd's  Lottery;  and,  to  give  contrail 
confequence,  and  diverhty  to  thofe  familiar  ma- 
terials, Comus,  that  wondeiful  union  of  exquifite 
found,  with  incomparable  lenfe,  which  in  thefe  days 
of  elephants,  dragons,  and  flying  cats,  after  being 
tortured,  crippled,  and  mutilated,  is  compelled  to 
halt  on  and  iing  the  dirge  to  its  once  perfect  exift- 
ence,  was  brought  forward  with  all  its  appropriate 
advantages,  playful,  winning,  and  diffuling  round 
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that  enchantment  by  which  the  theatre  was  intended 
to  delight  and  improve  its  auditors. 

RICH  died  during  the  run  of  The  Coronation, 
having  accomplifhed  the  fum  of  his  glory,  and  left 
the  theatre  in  equal  fhares  between  his  widow  and 
Mrs.  BEARD,  Mrs.  BENCROFT,  and  Mrs.  MORRIS, 
his  three  daughters.  BEARD  was  very  fenfibly  ap- 
pointed manager;  who,  dreading,  perhaps  the  fu- 
perior  power  and  ability  of  GARRICK,  whom  he 
both  loved  and  feared,  determined  to  raife  as  for- 
midable an  opposition  as  poflible  upon  the  only 
ground  on  which  he  was  able  to  make  any  thing  like 
an  effectual  (land. 

Italian  fmging  was  at  that  time  rationally  and 
judicioufly  tafted.  He  therefore  thought  that  if 
opera  could  be  attempted  upon  a  grand  fcale  to  a 
grand  effect  it  might  give  our  theatres  a  confequence 
as  to  mufic,  which  it  had  never  known  before.  He 
knew  there  was  an  Englifhman  in  whom  were  united 
the  great  requifites  of  all  the  Italian  fchool;  whofe 
genius,  mind,  underflanding,  and  knowledge  were 
iuperlative.  He  knew  the  coaipofition  of  this  man 
could  be  greatly  fupportcd  with  but  very  little  aux- 
iliary affiftance,  and  the  world  were  thus  obliged 
by,  perhaps,  the  greateft  mufical  production  in  it* 
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way  in  this  or  any  other   country,  the  Artaxerxts 
of  ARNE. 

Other  mufical  pieces  followed,  as  we  fhall  pre- 
femly  fee  in  their  place,  till  the  property  of  Covent 
Garden  became  fo  valuable  that  it  was  at  length 
eagerly  purchafed  in  1767  forfixty  thoufand  pounds. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  unremitting  fuccefs  of  this 
theatre  was  the  fole  caufe  of  GARRICK'S  retirement 
to  ITALY.  He  had  no  novelty  to  produce  that 
could  Hem  this  torrent.  Hoft  as  he  was,  he  was  al- 
moft  alone.  There  were  fcarcely  any  authors  to 
fupport  him;  and,  as  to  actors,  KING  had  certainly 
attained  that  height  of  reputation  which  he  has  ever 
fincc  invariably  maintained  and  kept;  but  HOL- 
LAND, and  O'BRIEN,  were  only  opening  into  fame. 
Q  ui  N  had  long  retired,  and  IRELAND  had  deprived 
the  flage  of  BARRY,  and  WOODWARD.  He  had 
certainly  ftarted  POWEL,  whofe  merit  he  is  faid  to 
have  dreaded,  which  I  can  fcarcely  credit,  becaufe 
he  knew  better  than  any  body  that,  admirable  as 
POWEL'S  genius  was,  with  fo  poor  an  underftanding, 
it  muft  run  riot. 

Thus  the  literal  fact  is,  that  the  public  were  no 
longer   GAKRicK-mad,  which  I   fay  more  to  their 
VOL.  v.  R 
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fhame  than  to  his.  His  name  was  no  longer  an  at- 
traction. He  performed  to  empty  benches,  notwith- 
flandingthe  laft  feafon  before  he  left  ENGLAND  he 
perfonated  Scrub,  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  charctcrs  in  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore appeared,  and  this  very  naturally  made  him  fo 
fick  that  he  retired  to  ITALY,  that  the  public  might 
feel  his  lofs ;  which  they  did  moft  completely  by  the 
management  of  his  partner;  who,  finding  Artaxerxes 
had  grown  into  high  celebrity  inftantly  brought  out 
a  firing  of  ferious  operas,  without  confidering  that 
to  produce  pieces  of  that  defcription  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  writers,  compofers,  and  fingers. 

. 

.. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

CAR.RICK  AS  AN  AUTHOR  TO  1763. 

THOUGH  the  merit  of  GAR  RICK,  confidered  ai  an 
author,  is  the  deeped  fhade  in  his  public  character, 
yet  it  is  one  that  very  frequently  relieves  the  picture 
to  advantage;  for,  though,  had  he  been  nothing  elfe 
his  reputation  would  have  been  indeed  but  of  a  very 
inferior  kind,  the  affiftance  this  quality  lent  to  the 
flage,  and  to  ftage  effect,  was  of  a  firft  rate  confe- 
qucnce,  for  it  improved  and  elevated  his  own  acting, 
feperated,  fimplifiecf,  and  regulated  the  productions 
of  greater  talents,  and  g^ye  altogether  a  tone  to  the 
theatre  which  rendered  it  within  the  comprehenfion 
and  tafte  of  the  public,  and  highly  promoted  its  in- 
tereft  as  a  fchool  of  nature. 

As  manager,  a  quality  of  this  perfect  kind  wa» 
to  him  and  indeed  to  the  public  of  confummate  ad. 
vantage,  and  his  conduct  here  in  oppofition  to  CIB- 
JER,  (hews  that  he  not  only  pofleffed  it  in  a  much 
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more  eminent  degree,  but  knew  better  how  to  make 
ufe  of  it;  for  GARRICK  would  never  have  refufed 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  which  GIBBER  did;  he  knew 
too  well  his  own  intereft.  It  is  true  we  fhall  at  times 
trace  fome  traits  of  the  man  that  now  and  then 
eclipfed  the  actor,  fuch  as  his  refufal  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  becaufe  GOLDSMITH  wrote  Retaliation*, 
and  other  inftances ;  but  upon  the  whole  his  judg- 
ment was  a  very  material  caufe  of  the  fuccefs  of  dra- 
ifiatic  authors  in  the  reign  of  GARRICK. 

Juftice  obliges  us  from  this  conclufion  to  acknow- 
ledge  that    GARRICK'S  merit,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 


. 

*  GOLDSMITH'S  account  of  this  in  my  hearing  was  that  CAR- 
SICK wanted  to  foift  in  fo  much  fluff  of  his  own  that  he  grew  tired 
of  his  objections  and  would  not  leave  the  play  with  him,  which 
foifting  in,  perhaps,  would  have  done  the  effect  of  the  play  no  in- 
jury,  though  GOLDSMITH  was  twenty  times  a  better  writer  than 
GARRICK;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  GOLDSMITH  had  offended 
GARRICK,  for  a  forced  fmile  with  him  was  always  a  fymptom  of  anger, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  take  the  pains  to  whittle  to  him.  Thus 
knowing  that  GOLDSMITH  was  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er  upon  all 
fuch  dccafions,  which  as  an  author  wasnatural  enough,  but  as  a  play, 
wright  might  have  been  fpared,  he  only  claimed  the  privilege  that 
•ther  authors  had  given  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  affiftance,  and 
this  offer  being,  as  he  knew  it  would  be,  refufed,  he  had  a  fair  ex_ 
cufe  for  getting  rid  of  the  play,  which  both  his  refentment  to  Go  LD- 
SMITH  and  his  friendship  to  KELLY,  who,  together  with  fentimental 
comedy  was  cut  up  by  it,  had  predetermined  him  not  to  accent 
upon  any  account. 
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confifts  more  of  what  is  concealed  from  the  public 
than  what  has  been  publiflied;  for  he  had  little  ge- 
nius and  great  judgment,  and.  therefore,  though  his 
judgment  became  of  the  higheft  confequence  in  di- 
recting genius  in  the  productions  of  others  it  only 
ferved  to  detect  a  paucity  of  genius  in  his  own. 

There  is  another  and  a  material  deduction  from 
the  merit  of  GARRICK,  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  weigh 
again!*,  his  reputation.  I  mean  the  reiterated  ne- 
ceffity  of  writing  pieces  for  temporary  purpofes  in 
quality  of  manager.  We  have  feen  the  bed  talents 
upon  thefe  fubjects  walled  to  little  purpofe,  and 
therefore  much  merit  is  attributable  to  him,  who 
never  actually  failed  in  any  one  of  thefe  inftances; 
on  the  contrary,  there,  as  every  where  elfe,  whatever 
abfence  there  might  be  of  excellent  poetry  and  fine 
conception  in  his  pieces  of  this  (lamp,  thofe  de- 
ficencies  were  fo  made  up  by  difpofition  and  effect, 
that  his  judgment  kept  his  reputation  conftamly 
afloat.  Having  premifcd  fo  much,  which  certainly 
is  but  fair  and  candid,  we  (hall  let  his  dramatic  pieces 
fpeak  for  themfelves,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
bring  out  fuch  collateral  circumflanccs  as  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  the  hiilory  of  the  ftage. 

It  is  plain  that  GARRICK  had  predetermined  t« 
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become  an  author  as  foon  as  poflible,  under  an  idea 
that  if  bad  acting  could  be  defended  by  an  able  pen 
good  acting  might  be  celebrated  even  by  an  indif- 
ferent one.  To  manifeft,  therefore,  as  foon  as  poffi- 
ble  that  fuch  was  his  refolution,  he  brought  out  the 
Lying  Vald  in  174 1,  the  very  feafon  of  his  firft  appear- 
ance in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  which,  of  courfe,  he 
performed  the  principal  character.  He  has  been  ac- 
cufed  of  borrowing  this  piece  from  the  French,  and 
indeed  Sharp  has  a  family  refemblance  of  all  the 
Scapins,  and  Crifpins,  and  Frontins  of  that  theatre; 
it  is  not,  however,  the  likenefs  of  any  one  character 
but  of  the  Valet,  not  only  of  FRANCE  hut  of  EN- 
GLAND, and  every  where  elfe.  He  lies  out  of  fidelity 
to  his  matter,  he  is  in  love  with  the  chambermaid  of 
his  matter's  miftrcfs,  and  he  is,  in  Ihort,  what  every 
other  convenient  fervant  ever  was  and  ever  will  be. 
This  is  only  the  vehicle.  The  piece  itfelf  appears 
to  me  to  be  original,  and  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  com- 
plete dramatic  performance.  It  is  full  of  pleafantry, 
interett,  and  effect,  the  writing  is  elevated  enough 
for  the  purpofe,  and  it  has  fewer  faults  than 
many  productions  of  much  greater  men.  I  fay  fo 
much  bccaufe  I  rather  think  that  it  is  GARRICK'S 
moft  complete  dramatic  production,  and  this  mews 
that  his  mind  was  well  made  up  to.  his  profeffion  at 
ftaning. 
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Whether  GARRICK'S  time  was  fo  taken  up  in 
the  ftudy  and  performance  of  that  prodigious  num. 
her  of  parts  of  all  defcripuons  by  which  he  ac- 
quired fo  defervedly  the  higheft  reputation,  or  whe- 
ther he  found  any  difficulty  in  keeping  FLEETWOOD 
to  a  performance  of  his  engagements,  he  did  not 
bring  out  his  next  piece,  which  was  Mifs  in  her 
Teens,  till  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon  in  which  he 
was  engaged  with  RICH.  This  piece  had  fo  much 
fuccefs  that  on  the  fifteenth  night,  a  fact  that  I  had 
both  from  RICH  and  GARRICK,  when  the  author 
received  the  play  bills,  he  found  his  name  advertifed 
for  a  fecond  benefit,  without  his  previous  know- 
ledge.  RICH  declared  there  was  fo  much  merit  in 
the  piece,  and  it  had  done  the  theatre  fo  much  fer- 
vice,  that  the  compliment  itfelf  would  not  have 
been  recompenfe  enough  without  this  manner  of 
conveying  it,  and  GARRICK  faitf  that  he  valued  it 
only  upon  that  account.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft 
be  confefTed  that  RICH  has  faid  he  would  not  have 
done  this  had  he  expected  to  have  loft  GARRICK, 
and  GARRICK,  though  he  was  ftruck  with  the  gene- 
rofity  of  the  action,  never  imitated  it  but  once 
during  his  whole  management.  Mifs  in  her  Teens 
derived  its  bed  reputation  from  the  performance 
of  GARRICK  and  WOODWARD,  in  Fribble  and 
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Flafh.     The  piece  itfelf  is  a  ftrong  caracature,   and 
therefore  very  little  in  naiurc. 

Lrlke  was  the  fir  ft  piece  written  by  GAR  RICK, 
which  was  produced  after  lie  became  manager  of 
Drury  Lane.  It  had  made  its  appearance  at  the 
fame  theatre  in  1740,  but  it  was  then  a  mere  (ketch 
and  foon  withdrawn.  GAR  RICK,  has  added  the 
character  of  Lord  Chalkdone  when  he  produced  it 
in  1747,  which  he  acted  rood  admirably.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  that  all  the  world  have  been 
deceived  in  the  idea  that  this  piece  is  taken  from 
the  French,  and  was  originally  called  Les  Eaux 
&  Oblivion*,  and  I  was  myltlf  in  the  error.  I  have 
however  fearched  every  authority,  and  particularly  a 
book  where  I  have  at  one  view  every  piece  that  ever 
carne  out  at  the  French  theatre  from  the  Trouba- 
dours up  to  1773?  and  there  is  HO  fuch  piece  to 
be  found. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  which  play  has  been  repeat- 
edly altered  on  account  of  the  fudden  change  in 
Romeo's  love  from  Rofaland  to  Juliet,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  cataftrophe  which  was  conceived  to  be  in- 
complete, the  propriety  of  which  objections  I  have 
coniidered  before,  had  fo  much  effect  that  it  has 
ever  iince  kept  the  ftage.  GARRICK  has  touched 
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SHAKESPEAR  with  much  modefty  and  deference. 
It  gave  great  affiitance  to  his  own  incomparable  act- 
ing. Every  Man  in  his  Humour  is  BKN  JONSON'S 
comedy  altered  with  the  fame  view  to  the  original 
author's  reputation.  The  Fairies  from  the  Midfum- 
tners  Night's  Dream,  was  attempted  by  GAR  RICK 
to  lefs  effect,  though  formed  into  an  opera  with  the 
addition  of  fongs  by  fome  celebrated  writers.  There 
was  merit  in  it;  but  the  different  ingredients  did  not 
mix.  It  was  performed  by  children.  It  was  compofed 
by  SMITH,  HANDEL'S  pupil;  a  good  mufician  with 
but  little  genius.  The  Ttmpeft.  This  piece  was 
fome  of  SHAKESPEAR'S  fcenes  made  into  an  opera* 
and  alfo  compofed  by  SMITH.  It  had  little  effect ; 
GARRICK  mould  not  have  brought  it  out;  it  was 
iacrificing  SHAKESPEAR  to  his  own  vanity.  Fiorizel 
and  Perdita  was  produced  from  a  better  motive. 
The  two  parts  of  the  Winter's  Talc  can  bear  fepara- 
tion  on  account  of  the  great  diftance  of  time.  GAR- 
RICK,  preferved  SHAKESPEAR.  This  piece,  with  the 
addition  of  fongs,  was  afterwards  performed  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  mufic  was  beautifully  compofed 
by  ARNE.  'Catherine  and  Petruchio  is  SHAKES- 
PEAR'S  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  cut  into  a  farce,  which 
every  body  has  feen  and  every  body  admires.  Thefe 
are  the  occafions  on  which  GARRICK  evinced  great 
dramatic  judgment. 

voi...  v.  s 
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Lilllput  was  performed  in  1757.  This  was  the 
worft  of  GAR  RICK'S  pieces.  It.  had  very  little  fuc- 
cefs.  It  was  performed  by  children.  The  Male 
Coquette,  1757.  This  piece  was  written  at  a  very 
fliort  warning  for  Woo  WARD'S  benefit,  and  intended 
to  ridicule  a  fpecies  of  men,  or  rather  non-entities, 
who,  though  incapable  of  love,  and  infenfible  of  fe- 
male lovelinefs,  talk  like  LOTHARIO  of  beauty  that 
they  never  faw,  and  fancy  raptures  that  they  never 
felt.  The  character,  however,  was  fo  difgufting  that  as 
it  involved  an  unmanly  and  (hocking  idea  with  it,  the 
public  very  properly  revolted  at  it.  Fribble  was  bad 
enough,  but  Dafodll  was  deteftable. 

GAR  RICK  altered  The  Gamtftcr  from  SHIRLEY 
in  1751.  I  have  already  explained  the  merit  of 
of  this  alteration  which  is  not  fo  judicious  as  the  al- 
terations of  GAR  RICK,  in  general.  Jfabdla  is  al- 
tered from  SOUTHERN  by  leaving  out  tfee  comic 
part,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  play.  The 
Guardian,  a  comedy  of  two  acts,  performed  in  1759, 
and  written  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  forward  Mifs  • 
PRITCHARD,  daughter  to  the  celebrated  actrefs  of 
that  name,  is  taken  from  the  Pupile of  FAGAN.  The 
fuccefs  of  Mademoifelle  GAUSS  IN  in  this  piece, 
who  was  complimented  with  verfes  out  of  number, 
induced  GAR  RICK,  perhaps,  to  hope  that  his  Pupile 
would  arrive  at  the  fame  celebrity.  He  was,  how- 
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ever,  miftaken.  He  brought  it  out  with  the  united 
ftrength  of  himfelf,  YATES,  and  O'BRIEN,  and  it 
had,  as  it  deferred,  great  fuccefs. 

The  Enchanter,  a  kind  of  opera.  It  was  merely 
a  paflable  piece.  The  mufic  was  by  SMITH;  and 
LEONI,  then  a  boy,  appeared  in  it  to  great  advan- 
tage. Cymbelinei  in  which  GARRICK  performed 
Pofthumous  fo  admirably,  is  of  courfe  SHAKES- 
PEAR'S  play,  whofe  fame  is  certainly  refcued  from 
HAWKINS,  MARSH,  BROOKS,  and  others,  who  had 
handled  it  too  roughly.  GARRICK,  however,  has 
funk  the  conduct  of  the  phyfician,  which  accounts 
for  the  harmlefs  potion  fwallowed  by  Imogen,  and 
therefore  the  piece  is  incomplete.  The  Farmer's  Re- 
turn from  London,  was  a  temporary  interlude  written 
happily  enough  to  ridicule  the  Cock  Lane  Ghoft, 
which  at  that  time  engroffed  the  talk  of  the  town. 
This  is  the  lad  production  of  GARRICK  before  his 
tour  to  ITALY.  I  mail  therefore  examine  other  au- 
thors up  to  that  time,  a  review  of  whofe  works  will 
bring  out  many  collateral  particulars  relative  to 
GARRICK. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

FOOTE,  MACKLIN,  AND  MURPHY. 


fhew  how  much  the  ftage  was  indebted 't& 
GARRICK  as  an  actor,  and  how  tranfcendantly  ad- 
admirable  his  acting  muft  have  been,  he  maintained 
that  great  rank  in  reputation  he  fo  meritorioufly 
filled  during  twenty-two  years  without  the  advantage 
of  performing  original  characters,  except  a  very  few, 
and  thofe  were  principally  written  by  himfelf. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  cannot  find  during  that 
period  as  many  celebrated  writers  as  I  have  often 
enumerated,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  within  a 
given  period  of  five  or  fix  years.  Inftead,  there- 
fore, of  inferting  in  the  head  of  this  chapter  the 
names  of  feveral  writers  of  dramatic  fame,  I  am 
unable  to  difcover  more  than  FOOTE,  MACKLIN, 
and  MURPHY.  What  then  could  poffibly  have  kept 
the  reputation  of  the  theatre  and  brought  it  ftep  by 
flep  to  that  bright  fame  it  acquired,  but  the  vigilance 
added  to  the  tranfcendant  merit  of  GARRICKS  who 
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ranfacked  the  hidden  treafures  of  SHAKESPEAR, 
and  his  cotemporaries,  brought  them  to  view  and 
gave  them  a  polim  by  his  exquifite  acting.  MAS- 
SI  NGEK,  in  fome  degree,  eclipfed  SHAKF.SPEAR> 
immediately  before  GARRICK. 

FOOTE,  an  admirable  but  a  mod  mifchievous 
writer,  who  emulated  ARISTOPHANES  with  lefs  ge- 
nius and  lefs  feeling,  -who  fcemed  fondly  to  fancy 
that  to  torture  individuals  was  the  only  way  to  de- 
light their  fellow  creatures,  meafuring  their  pleafure 
by  his  malignity,  who  knew  no  quality  of  fatire  but 
perfonality,  who  would  facrifice  his  befl  friend  for 
the  gratification  of  tormenting  him,  and  who,  after 
all  was  perpetually  the  cats  paw  to  his  own  vanity, 
created,  among  the  faftidious,  the  four,  and  the  heart 
burnt,  a  fort  of  veneration  for  that  exotic  from 
GREECE  the  middle  comedy,  which  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  the  manly  and  benevolent  character  of 
the  Englifh,  may  have  a  dwindling  and  a  rickety 
exiftence,  but  can  never  flourim  to  maturity  in  this 
Country. 

Who  cates  now  for  any  thing  that  CHURCHILL 
\vrote?  The  topic  of  the  day  kept  the  woild  a  tip 
toe  for  every  new  libel  in  which  public  men  were 
branded  with  the  accufation  of  public  crimes  to  lift 
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into  notice  private  profligates  and  apoftates. 
fuch  talents,  for  they  were  certainly  eminent,  been 
employed  in  general  Cadre,  which,  by  admonifliing 
ail,  corrects  many,  and  privately  induces  amendment 
by  conviction.  CHURCHILL  would  have  lived  in  our 
minds.  Now  he  is  forgotten.  Common  nature  is 
often  abfurd,  but  it  is  never  monftrous.  An  inde- 
lible (lain  upon  the  reputation  of  DRY  DEN,  and  of 
POPE,  was  caufed  by  Mac  Flccknoe,  and  the  Dunciad9 
FOOTE,  like  CHURCHILL,  was  ftained  in  this  man- 
ner all  over,  and  would  have  been  at  this  moment 
as  faft,  for  neither  of  them  can  ever  be  peaceably, 
afieep,  if  it  were  not  for  an  attempt  now  and  then  to 
revive  his  pieces,  which,  however,  their  malice  be- 
iiig  defeated,  have  now  but  little  attraction. 

There  is  another  thing  which  naturally  prefents 
itfelf  on  an  examination  of  thefe  Drawcan(ir&,  tbefe 
dealers  in  fiats,  who  expect  the  world  to  pay  an  impli- 
cit obedience,  not  to  their  opinions,  for  I  will  not  be 
fo  uncharitable  as  to  believe  they  always  think  what 
they  write,  but  to  their  affertions,  and  this  is.  thatj 
upon  the  principal  that  all  critics  ought  to  poiTefs  in 
their  own  minds  a  certificate  of  their  ability  to  write 
as  well  as  thofe  authors  they  criticife,  fo  the  minds 
of  all  moral  menders  ought  to  be  moral. 
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As  the  dramatic  pieces  of  FOOTE  will  bring 
out  various  obfervations  naturally  connected  with 
them,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  their  examination. 
Taftg.  This  piece  was  produced  in  1752,  at  which 
time  FOOTE  was  in  that  proiperity  which  rendered 
it  needlefs  to  write  for  profit.  He  therefore  gave 
all  the  emoluments  to  the  celebrated  JEMMY 
Wo RS DALE,  the  very  perfon  who  took  POPE'S  ma- 
nufcript  letters  to  CURL.  It  did  not  however  greatly 
facceed.  It  was  intended  to  ridicule  generally  an 
abfurd  pafiion  for  virtu,  but  it  was  fo  confined 
to  the  great,  who  are  too  callous  to  feel1  attacks  of 
this  kind,  that  it  was  no  further  ufeful  to  the  au- 
thor's reputation  than  to  fhew  that  he  could  write, 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  attacking  whatever  might 
be  the  reigning  folly. 

The  Englijliman  in  Paris,  17535  is  a  farce  of  con- 
fiderable  merit.  The  characters  are  natural,  the 
plot  is  interelting,  and  the  drift  is  laudable.  Had 
FOOTE  uniformly  kept  to  this  fpecies  of  writing,  he 
would  certainly  have  eftablifhed  a  legitimate  repu- 
tation. In  his  next  piece,  The  Knights^  he  began 
to  indulge  his  favourite  propenfity  by  perfonating  a 
peculiar  character  whom  he  had  the  fupreme  felicity 
of  rendering  ridiculous  in  his  neighbourhood,  where 
till  then  he  had  been  receded  and  beloved,  and 
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had  never,  till  the  exhibition  of  this  exaggerated 
portrait,  been  fufpected  of  poffeffing  any  follies 
but  what  were  perfectly  harmlefs  and  innofenfive 
and  in  common  with  thofe  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends. 

The  Engli/Iiman  returned  from  Paris,  is  a  piece 
ef  a  better  kind.  It  is  general  and  has  good  dif- 
crimination.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
neat  diction  that  FOOTE  had  a  good  knack  of  writing. 
He  had,  however,  perpetually  the  contrary  fault, 
and  having  filled  his  head  with  that  fhort  refponfive 
dialogue,  which,  though  tierce  enough  in  the  French, 
is  flat  and  palling  on  the  Englifti  ftage,  the  ear  was 
in  his  pieces  too  frequently  tired  with,  '•  certainly, 
no  doubt,  granted'*,  and  a  long  firing  of  other  fimilar 
expreffions  which  are  repeated  almoft  verbatim  in 
every  one  of  his  plays. 

The  Author,  one  of  FOOTE'S  outragious  perfon- 
alties,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1757.  The 
gentleman  mimicked  in  this  piece  and  held  up 
by  FOOTE  as  an  object  for  the  hand  of  fcorn  to 
point  its  (low  and  moving  finger  at  was  a  perfon  of 
fortune  not  in  any  refpect  deferving  of  public  or 
private  reprehenfion  for  any  breach  of  honour,  li- 
berality, or  moral  rectitude,  but  becaufe  he  hap- 
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pened  to  have  peculiarities.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  fatirift  if  his  own  pecu- 
larities  had  been  as  little  liable  to  reproach.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  had  intereft  enough  to  get  the 
piece  fuppreiTed.  The  Diverfions  of  the  Morning 
was  compofed  of  Taftc  and  other  things. 

The  Minor  was  performed  in  1 760.  This  piece 
is  full  of  perfonalities.  We  here  begin  to  fee  in 
FOOTE  a  mixture  of  SHADWELL  and  FIELDING; 
from  the  firft  he  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  take 
his  bullies,  and  his  bawds,  and,  if  the  latter  ridiculed 
COCK,  the  auctioneer,  FOOTE  had  nothing  to  do 
but  retail  the  fame  materials  in  order  to  reprefent 
COCK'S  fucceffor  LANG  FORD. 

The  drift  of  this  piece,  which  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed  is  laudable  enough,  might  have  been  brought 
about  without  any  of  thefe  reprehenfibles  vehi- 
cles. Profligacy,  impofition,  and  'hypocrify  are 
the  proper  objects  of  ridicule  for  the  theatre;  but 
why  are  particular  characters  held  up  as  the  only 
promulgators  of  thefe  evils?  If  the  hydra  vice  is 
ro  be  deftroyed  by  ftriking  at  a  fingle  bawd,  a  fmgle 
auctioneer,  and  a  fingle  methodifh  then  is  tbe  la- 
bour no  longer  Herculean, 
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Every  body  knows  that  this  was  not  the  fact. 
Mother  DOUGLAS,  LANG  FORD,  and  WH  ITF. FI  ELD 
were  laughed  at,  but  wenching,  tricking,  and  pray- 
ing went  on  as  before;  and  thus  general  reproba- 
tion was  loft  in  perfonal  ridicule,  and  the  feverity  of 
the  fadrift  eclipfed  by  the  adroitnefs  of  the  mimic. 

The  Orators,  performed  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1762,  is  a  kind  of  acted  illuftration  of  the  principles 
of  oratory.  It  contains  as  ufual  many  perfonalities, 
and  was  rendered  celebrated  by  FOOTE'S  mimicking 
a  well  known  Dublin  printer,  who  had  but  one  leg. 
The  fatirift  little  dreamt  at  that  time  that  the  per- 
fonal  defect,  at  lead  which  he  thought  proper  to  ex- 
pofe  to  laughter,  would  one  day  be  his  own.  The 
printer,  when  he  caught  him  upon  his  own  ground, 
trounced  him  feverely  ;  a  Dublin  jury  not  being  of 
opinion  that  natural  infirmities  ought  to  be  quietly 
fported  with.  Upon  this  occafion  FOOTE  wrote  a 
Prologue  in  which  he  modeftly  procured  himfelf  to 
be  called  the  Englifh  ARISTOPHANES. 

The  Mayor  of  Garrat^  performed  in  1763,  is  ge- 
lerally  fuppofed  to  be  in  every  refpect  original. 
This,  however,  is  not  true,  as  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced who  chufes  to  look  at  SHADWELL'S  Epfom 
Wells,  where  they  will  find  Major  Sturgeon,  Jerry 
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Sneak,  Bruin,  and  the  two  wives.  The  Major,  who 
every  body  knew,  talked  of  muttering  up  courage 
enough  to  cane  the  poet.  No  body  would  have 
been  forry  if  he  had  kept  his  word.  Thefe  are  all 
FOOTE'S  pieces  within  my  prefent  promife. 

MACK  LIN,  who  &  writing  was  as  harfii  and  as 
hard  as  his  conduct  was  rude  and  dogmatic,  who, 
though  he  did  not  produce  many  pieces,  contrived 
to  make  one  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  many,  whofe 
ftrange  pecularities  made  him  a  tprment  to  himfelf 
and  to  every  body  elfe,  was,  however,  a  ufeful  and 
*  fome times  a  great  actor,  and  very  far  from  an  in- 
ferior  author. 

MACK  LIN'S  firft  piece  was  Henry  the  Seventh^  or 
the  Popijh  Impojlor.  It  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
the  year  that  GAR  RICK  performed  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  fecond  title  of  this  piece  is  a  mifnomer, 
for  the  ftory  is  that  of  Perkin  }Varbtck,  which  we 
have  feen  treated  unfuccefsfully  before,  and  a  man 
could  not  be  faid  to  be  an  impoftor  by  profefling 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  It  was,  however,  in  every 
refpect  faulty  and  univerfaliy  rejected.  MACK- 
LIN'S  friends  are  folicitous  to  retrieve  his  fame  by  the 
flale  excufe  that  it  was  done  in  a  hurry,  to  which  they 
idd  that  his  employment  as  manager  prevented  him 
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from  paying  it  the  private  attention  it  ought  to  have 
received.  In  the  firft  place,  if  he  did  not  take  time 
enough  he  ought  to  have  found  more,  and  in  the 
fecond,  he  was  not  manager  in  that  year,  LACEY  be- 
ing then  in  that  capacity  and  proprietor  as  we  have 
feen  with  GREEN  and  AMBER. 

A  Will  or  no  Will  has  been  frequently  acted  for 
MACKLIN'S  benefit  but  never  was  confidered  of 
confequence  enough  to  be  regularly  brought  for- 
ward. The  Sufpicicus  Hufband  Critiztd,  is  of  courfe 
an  invidious  thing.  The  play  it  was  meant  to  ridi- 
cule (landing  defervedly  high  in  the  public  opinion. 
It  had  but  little  fuccefs,  yet  more  than  it  merited. 
The  Fortune  Hunters  never  was  performed  ex- 
cept three  or  four  different  times  at  the  author's 
benefits.  Covent  Garden  Theatre^  or  Peter  Pafquin 
turned  Drawcanjir.  Up  to  this  period  we  find 
MACKLIN  nothing  more  than  an  imitator  of  FIELD- 
ING. His  performances  were  temporary,  and  priru 
cipally  a  ridicule  on  theatres  and  plays,  naturally 
poor  and  unprofitable  to  the  fame  of  an  author. 

Lot's  Alamode  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1760.  This  piece,  though  heaven  knows  it  has  no 
fuperior  traits  of  genius  or  talents,  made  the  author 
a  little  fortune.  When  it  came  out,  it  was  flrongly 


fupported  and  ftrongly  oppofed.  Itspanizans,  how*} 
ever,  at  length  got  the  belter,  ami  this  victory  gave 
the  farce  an  admitted  confeqenee  it  certainly  did 
not  critically  deferve.  The  ftory  has  been  fifty  times 
gone  over,  and  the  denouement  has  always  been  the 
fame  in  fact,  though  never  fo  bad  in  eflccl  as  in  Lcve 
Alamode.  To  made  a  needy  Irifhman  the  only  dif- 
interefted  lover  of  a  lady  apparently  without  fortune 
is  certainly  a  little  too  much  upon  the  brogue,  efpe- 
cially  when  this  Irifhman  is  the  nephew  of  the  lady's 
guardian,  who  would  certainly,  both  naturally  and 
theatrically  fpeaking,  have  let  him  into  the  fecret. 

This  farce,  owing  to  a  number  of  adventitious 
circumftances,  had  great  fuccefs,  and  this  created 
a  report,  naturally  enough,  that  MACK  LIN  was  not 
the  author  of  it,  which,  accordiug  to  cuftom,  though 
every  body  knew  the  contrary,  was  at  one  time 
pretty  generally  believed.  The  report  itfelf  is  not 
fo  extraordinary  as  that  with  all  his  fournefs  and 
irrafcibility  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  treat  i(  with 
contempt. 

The  Married  Libertine  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1761.  It  was  very  ilrongly  oppofed  dur- 
ing its  run,  which  was  no  more  than  nine  nights. 
JThe  contelt  relative  to  this  play  was  like  that  which 
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diftingiiufhed  Love  Alamode.  It  did  not,  however, 
terminate  fo  fortunately.  The  author  was  as  ftre- 
nioufly  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  who  remem- 
bered their  triumph  in  favour  of  Little  Ireland  and 
Sir  Callaghan,  but  the  merits  were  univerfally  al- 
lowed not  to  bear  them  out;  the  diftinction,  how- 
ever, was  not  correct.  As  FOOTE'S  characters  were 
notorioufiy  held  out  to  ridicule  fome  perfon  well 
known,  fo  the  public  gave  MACK.LIN  the  credit,  or 
rather  the  obloquy,  of  intending  by  his  fome  perfon 
the  idea  of  whom  had  never  entered  his  imagination, 
and  thus,  as  the  fuppofcd  perfonification  of  Lord 
BUTE  had  created  a  hoft  of  friends  and  enemies  in 
Sir  Archy,  fo  here  the  character  of  Lord  BeHevile 
was  fuppofed  to  imply  a  married  nobleman  whofe 
intrigues  at  that  time  were  pretty  notorious.  The 
Married  Libertine  has  never  fmce  been  refumed, 
though  it  certainly  had  more  merit  than  Lovt 
Ala  Mode. 

MURPHY,  an  author  of  merited  celebrity,  who 
tas  written  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  with  fatr 
and  legitimate  pretenfions  to  fame,  an  extent  of 
dramatic  talents  very  rarely  concentrated  in  one  wri- 
rej,  comes  next  into  confideration,  and  I  am  pleafeei 
to  acknowledge  that  the  repugnance  naturally  arifing 
from  an  unwillingnefs  to  give  pain  to  living  authors 
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will  in  this  inftance  yield  to  the  pleafure  of  record- 
ing truth  and  praife  in  the  fame  delineation. 

With  the  different  purfuits  of  Mr.  MURPHY  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Biographers  of  the  living  have 
at  beft  an  awkward  tafk  to  perform,  and  it  is  there- 
fore feldom  attempted  with  fuccefs  but  by  the  il- 
liberal and  the  malignant,  who  are  as  fure  to  find 
readers  in  thofe  whofe  minds  are  congenial  to  their 
own  as  they  are  to  be  fpurncd  and  execrated  by  men 
of  candour,  generofity,  and  judgment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  was  intended  for  bufinefs,  has 
been  a  party  man,  was  an  actor,  a  dramatic  writer, 
and  at  length  a  barrifter,  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  faid  ;  but  how  any  part  of  it  can,  as  fact,  tell  to 
his  difadvantage  is  beyond  the  admiffion  of  my  ca- 
pacity. All  profefiions  are  honourable,  if  they  are 
honourably  borne;  but  the  ipfe  dixits  of  CHURCHIL 
have  found  their  low  and  dirty  level,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  the  focieties  of  the  Inns  of  Court  if  they 
never  had  admitted  among  them  men  whofe  pur- 
fuits  had  been  more  difhonourable  than  thofe  who 
have  followed  the  profeflion  of  an  actor. 

MURPHY'S  firft  piece  was  the  Apprentice^  1756, 
a  farce  fo  well  known  and  fo  generallv  approved 
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that  every  reader  can  anticipate  a  defcription  of  ir. 
I  (hall,  therefore,  fay  that,  being  his  firft  attempt,  it 
gave  good  proof  of  that  coming  dramatic  reputa- 
tion which  this  author  has  fo  ably  eftablifhed.  The 
Spoutcr,  or  the  Triple  Revenge,  is  a  ftrange  pit  ce  irt 
which  GARRICK.,  RICH,  and  young  GIBBER,  con- 
nived  at  being  ridiculed.  It  feems  to  bare  been 
one  of  thofe  left  handed  whims  of  GARRICK,  like 
The  Sick  Monkey,  to  anticipate  ridicule,  which,  per- 
haps, would  never  have  been  conceived  but  in  his 
own  imagination.  It  had  no  fuccefs.  The  Englifli- 
nan  from  Paris,  which  was  performed  in  1756  only  a 
fmgle  night,  and  to  which  MURPHY  fpoke  the  Pro- 
logue, was,  of  courfe,  the  fubject  of  FOOTE'S  £«. 
gUJhman,  returned  from  Paris,  to  which  latter  the 
town  gave  the  preference. 

The  Upl'olfterer.  This  piece,  which  has  been 
fo  long  and  fo  defervedly  a  favourite,  was  originally 
performed  for  MOSSOP'S  benefit,  but  was  found  to 
poflefs  fo  much  merit  that  the  managers  very  gladly 
admitted  it  among  their  (lock  performances.  The 
hint  is  taken  from  the  Spectator,  and  is  mod  com- 
pletely to  the  very  purpofe  of  farce;  a  difcrimina- 
tion  which  was  peculiarly  the  talent  of  MURPHY. 

We  now  come  to  this  author's  firft  tragedy, 
which  was  The  Orphan  of  China.  The  original  ftory 
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of  this  play  is  to  be  met  with  in  D  u  H  A  L  D  E'S  Hiftory 
of  China,  which  VOLTAIRE  had  wrought  into  a  tra- 
gedy, and  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken.  MUR- 
PHY'S play  is  an  alteration  of  VOLTAIRE,  with  an 
eye.  perhaps,  to  the  Heraclms  of  CORNEILLE.  It 
was  certainly  judicious  to  bring  forward  the  Orphan 
and  make  him  a  principal  character  in  the  piece, 
but  it  has  given  it,  therefore,  a  refemblance  to 
Merope,  and  thofe  numerous  tragedies  of  the  fame 
complexion. 

This  piece,  notwithftanding  CARRICK'S  incom- 
parable acting,  and  the  opportunity  it  gave  of  dif- 
playing  the  valuable  merits  of  Mrs.  YATES,  and 
other  adventitious  circumftances.  did  not  certainly 
fucceed  to  the  degree  its  merits  had  promifed,  for 
which  a  variety  of  reafons  have  been  given,  and  one 
of  them  of  a  curious  and  private  nature  relative  to  a 
pique  taken  abfurdly  by  GARRICK,  in  confequence 
of  a  political  tranfaction  but  I  apprehend  it  princi- 
pally arofe,  for  thefe  circumftances  are  generally 
eafily  traceable,  from  this  play  being  confidered  a 
fort  of  innovation  on  tragedy,  and  confiding  of  pomp- 
ous and  poetic,  rather  than  affecting  and  interefting 
language,  and  depicting  great  rather  than  natural 
manners.  There  may  be  too  much  truth  in  this  laft 
TO i.  v.  v 
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obfervation,  and  perhaps  it  obtains  too  generally  in 
MURPHY,  but  the  opportunities  this  has  given  to 
call  forth  great  and  tranfcendant  powers  in  actors 
have  made  ample  amends,  as  far  as  it  refpects  the 
general  advantage  of  the  theatre,  no  dramatic  author, 
in  our  recollection,  having  given  additional  luftre  to 
the  merits  of  more  various  and  eminent  performers. 

The  Defart  I/land,  1760.  This  piece,  which  is 
taken  from  Mdaftajio^  is  better  written,  that  is  to  fay 
with  more  nature,  than  this  author's  ferious  pieces  in 
general.  It  is,  however,  too  barren  of  incident. 
The  Way  to  Keep  Him  accompanied  this  piece  ;  they 
were  each  written  in  three  acts  and  intended  to 
make  up  the  fame  evening's  entertainment,  a  mode  of 
introduction  that  has  feldom  fucceeded.  The  De- 
fert  I/land  was  foon  withdrawn,  and  the  author,  by 
adding  two  acts  to  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  gave  it  a 
permanent  right  to  keep  the  dage. 

The  Way  to  Keep  Him  is  certainly  a  play  of  con- 
fiderable  merit ;  its  bent  and  drift  are  truly  praife 
worthy,  and  it  is  in  many  refpects  a  kind  of  improve- 
ment upon  GIBBER.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
the  critics  decided,  when  it  was  performed  in  three 
acts,  that  it  was  imperfect;  and,  when  it  was  extend- 
ed to  five,  that  the  addition  had  fpoiled  a  perfect 
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piece.  The  new  character  of  Sir  Bafhful  Conftant, 
was  alfo  fettled  both  to  be  totally  out  of  nature  and 
to  be  the  actual  portrait  of  a  perfon  then  living.  That 
Sir  Bafhful  is  not  out  of  nature  will,  I  believe, 
be  eafily  granted,  and  as  to  the  other  afTertion,  it 
cannot  be  truth,  unlefs  the  perfon  alluded  to  was 
both  an  Englifhman  and  a  native  of  France,  for  the 
character  and  a  good  deal  of  the  conduct  are  taken 
from  a  play  of  LA  CHAUSSEE. 

All  in  the  Wrong  was  brought  out  in  1761,  at 
Drury  Lane,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  at  which 
time  FOOTE,  MURPHY,  and  YATES,  had  the  theatre 
to  themfelves,  a  plan,  which  GAR  RICK  well  knew 
would  come  to  nothing,  and  that  he  fliould  get  the 
pieces  then  produced  upon  eafy  terms,  feveral  of 
which  were  intended  to  have  been  brought  forward. 
None  however,  was  actually  produced,  except  thofe 
of  MURPHY,  and  one  written  by  BENTLEY,  which 
we  mail  fee  in  its  place  called  The  tyijhes,  or  Harle- 
quin's Mouth  Opened. 

MURPHY  was  a  moft  powerful  ally  in  this  con- 
federacy. All  in  the  Wrong,  a  play  which  has  been 
long  a  deferving  favourite,  had  in  it  as  much  of  ftage 
buttle  and  perplexity  as  any  piece  that  ever  ap- 
peared ;  and,  as  it  was  intended  to  ridicule  a  na- 
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tural  though  abfurd  paffion  at  all  points,  and  in  every 
poflible  view,  it  certainly  exhibited  a  molt  happy 
combination  of  circumftances  by  no  means  too 
ftrong,  for  what  is  there  extravagant  that  jealoufy 
will  riot  fancy,  and  gave  that  inveterate  folly  a  vio- 
lent correction  which  alone  can  mailer  its  own 
irratibility. 

If  the  knot  of  circumftances  in  All  in  the  Wrong 
had  been  as  ingenioufly  untied  as  it  was  knit  together, 
no  candid  critic  could  have  found  in  it  any  thing  to 
caval  at.  As  to  the  objection  that  has  been  generally 
made  to  MURPHY'S  comedies,  that  they  have  not 
the  wit  of  CONGRIEVE  and  VANBRUCH,  the  an- 
is  that  they  have  then  more  nature,  for  indeed  quib- 
ble and  point  is  not  the  common  language  of  man- 
kind, and  in  particular  when  'he  paflions  are  bufily 
at  work  it  is  a  ftronger  proof  of  nature  to  confuU  the 
heart,  than  the  head;  from  one  the  language  comes 
meafured  and  cold,  from  the  other  intuitive  an<^ 
animated.  .  , 

The  Old  Maid  was  performed  the  fame  fummer, 
It  contains  a  feries  of  pleafant  circumftances  occa- 
lioned  by  a  fimple  and  natural  equivoque,  a  mode 
of  conveying  comic  humour  of  the  beft  'kind  when 
it  is  rationally  treated,  but  of  the  mod  monftrou? 
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and  burlefque  when  violently  caricatured.  The 
llage  is  too  much  a  ftranger  to  this  fpecies  of  after- 
piece. Every  thing  in  The  Old  Maid  is  juft,  happy, 
full  of  effect','  and  managed  with  a  nice  and  pene- 
trating difcrimrnation  that  are  Highly  creditable  to 
th  author;  upon  the  whole  there  is  fcarcely  any 
piece  upon  the  Itage  more  perfect  in  its  way.  The 
refembiance  it  bears  to  L'Etourderie,  of  FAGAN, 
is  only  that  fair  advantage  of  which  every  author  has 
a  tight  to  a  avail  himfelf, 

The  Citizen,  which  was  alfo  performed  in  the 
fummer  of  1761,  and  which  brought  Mifs  ELLIOT 
on  the  ftage,  has  proved  of  confiderable  value  to 
the  theatre.  Nothing  is  more  fenfible  or  more 
meritorious  in  managers  than  to  ftrengthen  their  in- 
tea- ft  ;is  to  the  half  price.  MURPHY  was  admirably 
well  calculated  to  affift  the  theatre  in  this  particular. 
When  WOODWARD  came  from  IRELAND,  The 
Citizen^  The  Upholjlerer,  and  The  Apprentice, 
brought  at  half  price  a  moft  incredible  fum  for  at 
leaft  three  years,  and  no  trifle  for  feveral  years 
afterwards 

The  Citizen  was  well  calculated  to  difplay  trie 
various  merit-  of  Mifs  ELLIOT,  who  certainly  per- 
formed Maria  incomparably ;  and,  though  there  is 
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fbme  extravagance  in  the  conduct,  the  drift  is  laud- 
able, and  the  circumftances  are  natural.  The  fcene 
which  the  author  pretends  to  cover  by  giving  an 
idea  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have 
a,  Wifc9  is  The  Fauffe  Agnes  of  DESTOUCHES,  even 
to  the  oui  Monfeeur,  which  has  always  fo  good  an 
effect.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  this.  Every 
author  has  a  right  to  imitate  whatever  he  is  capable 
of  improving. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

YOUNG,   MALLET,  DODSLEY,   BROOKE.,  WILLIAM 
SHIRLEY,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  works  of  the  authors  now  under  con  fide  ration 
do  not  by  any  means  militate  againft  my  declaration 
as  to  the  inconfiderable  number  of  celebrated  dra- 
matic pieces  during  the  firft  fixteen  years  of  GAR- 
RIK'S  reign,  moft  of  their  productions,  as  will  ap- 
pear, having  feen  the  world  before  the  year  1741  ; 
but,  as  part  of  them  were  brought  forward  after 
that  period,  I  thought  it  beft  to  give  the  whole  in 
one  view. 

YOUNG,  whofe  great  character  was  fingularity, 
who  feems  in  the  cotirfe  of  his  life  to  have  been 
conftant  to  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  like  Cap- 
tain PLUME  with  his  fifteen  attachments  never  me- 
lancholy for  one,  whofe  writings  are  in  places  irire 
and  in  others  fublime,  who  had  great  natural  requi- 
fites,  but  who  feems  ambitions  to  be  confidered 
more  as  an  uucommon  than  an  origiginal  poet,  wrote 
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three  tragedies,  one  of  which  is  well  known  to  the 
public. 


1719,  like  moft  of  YOUNG'S  works  is  an 
original  conception  of  its  author,  who  feems  every 
where  to  have  introduced  characters  which  he  knew 
from  the  beginning  he  mould  not  know  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  at  laft,  and,  therefore,  he  calls  in  the  afM- 
ance  of  a  dagger  to  get  rid  of  them.  Bufiris  is  high 
and  founding,  but  has  no  means  of  accefs  to  the 
heart. 

The  Revenge  is  well  known,  becaufe  it  has  been 
by  fome  confidered  as  an  improvement  on  Othello, 
Zanga's  revenge  being  held  uo  as  more  natural  and 
more  equitable  than  that  of  lago;  but  this  would  be 
to  make  a  virtue  .of  revenge  and  ':o  tolerate  murder. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  compare  the  probable  or  the  moral 
propriety  of  the  two  pieces  upon  this  point.  Othello 
trufts  a  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  and 
on  whofe  gratitude  he  has  every  right  to  repofe. 
Alonzo  confides  his  foul  to  a  proud  African  Prince, 
his  (lave,  whofe  nature  he  muft  know,  if  he  knew 
any  thing,  was  vindictive  malignity;  and  as  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  fubmit  his  fenfes  to  the  controul  of 
fuch  a  mind,  he  does  all  this  with  his  eyes  open,  for 
he  is  confcious  of  having  dealt  this  gloomy  and  im. 
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placable  Moor  a  blow,  which  indelible  ftain  and  dif- 
grace  he  would  infallibly  wipe  off  with  his  blood, 
afier  having  reproached  him  with  his  folly  and  weak- 
nefs  in  having  liftened  to  him. 

As  to  the  caufes  of  jealoufy  they  are  infinitely 
pre-eminent  on  the  fide  of  SHAKESPEAR,  whofe 
trifles,  light  as  air,  blind  fufpicion,  while  forged  let- 
ters, pictures,  and  fuch  grofs  and  palpable  evidence 
would  detect  the  villain  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
above  an  idiot,  and  a  driveller.  In  fhort,  the  plot 
cannot  be  defended  except  by  thofe  who  are  mad 
enough  to  maintain  that  a  family  ought  to  be  def- 
troyed  for  a  fancied  injury,  that  the  revenge  of 
Zanga,  which  fuperfedes  law,  juftice,  and  morality, 
may  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  folly  and  itupidity  of 
Alonzo  deferves  an  exemplary  punifhment.  There 
are  certainly  paflages  of  confiderable  merit  in  the 
play;  for,  whoever  YOUNG  has  imitated,  the  writ- 
ing is  his  own,  which  it  is  too  little  to  fay  is  greatly 
above  Mrs.  BERN,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  fay 
that  it  is  any  thing  equal  io  SHAKESPEAR. 

Of  the  tragedy  of  The  Brothers^  Dr.  JOHNSON 
tells  us  the  world  has  faid  nothing,  and  therefore  he 
may  be  allowed  the  fame  indulgence.     One  author 
VOL.  v.  x 
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has,  however,  faid  a  great  deal  of  it;  and,  aftei  go- 
ing into  an  elaborate  and  general  account  of  its  me- 
rits, he  tries  to  prove  his  affertion  by  faying  that  the 
author  nobly  gave  up  the  profits  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts.  YOUNG  has  been 
faid  to  have  written  with  the  energy  of  DRY  DEN, 
but  the  only  refemblance  between  them  feems  to  be, 
that  YOUNG  dedicated  the  Revenge  to  the  infamous 
WHARTON,  and  DRYDEN  his  Marriage  ala  Mode  to 
WHARTON'S  infamous  relation  ROCHESTER. 

MALLET,  a  writer  with  more  cunning  than  ge- 
nius, who  courted  the  great  to  better  purpofes  than 
authors  in  general  are  able  to  do,  and  whom  JOHN- 
SON has,  meanly  for  himfelf,  ftigmatized  in  his  Dic- 
tionary in  his  etymology  of  the  word  alias  *,  wrote 


•  This  curious  inftance  of  deliberate  malevolence  ought  be  no. 
^ced.  JOHNSON  and  MALLET  were  together  looking  at  the  wild 
"beads  in  the  Tower,  and  MALLET  obferved,  as  they  were  noticing 
the  uncouthnefs  of  a  Greenland  bear,  that  it  had  ftrong  refemblance 
to  JOHNSON,  remarking  dryly  that  he  did  not  know  which  was  the 
handfoineft,  the  bear  or  the  doctor.  JOHNSON  did  not  chufe  to  re. 
fent  the  matter  upon  the  fpot,  but  laid  up  this  injury  in  his  mind, 
with  a  determination  to  take  pubKc  revenge.  Accordingly,  when 
he  compiled  his  Dictionary,  having  occafion  to  explain  the  etymology 
of  the  term  alias,  he  gives  it  the  following  conftruction.  It  fliould 
be  obferved  that  MALLET'S  real  name  was  MALLOOH,  and  the 
doctor,  of  courfe,  concluded  that  he 'had  fome  particular  reafon  for 
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Feveral  things  of  different  defcriptions  and  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  for  the  theatre. 

Euridice  is  a  weak  tragedy  and  never  had  repu 
table  fuccefs,  though  ftrengthened  by  the  perform- 
ance of  GARRICK  and  Airs.  GIBBER,  when  it  was 
revived  in  1760.  It  originally  appeared  in  1731. 
Muftapke,  a  fubject  treated  before  by  Lord  ORRERY 
and  Lord  BROOK,  was  probably  written  by  MAL- 
LET to  (hew  his  attention  to  noble  writers.  It  had 
better  fuccefs  than  Euridice^  but  not  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  any  author  of  reputation,  Alfred  was  originally 
performed  in  1740,  at  the  Gardens  at  Cliefdon,  in 
commemoration  of  the  acceflion  of  GEORGE  the 
firft,  and  in  1751  at  Drury  Lane*,  at  which  time  it 
had  undergone  confiderable  alterations  and  had  fuc- 
cefs, great  part  of  which,  however,  was  afcribable 
to  the  beatiful  mufic  of  ARNE.  THOMPSON  had  a 
hand  in  this  piece. 


concealing  it.     "  Al!as,"^fays  he,  "  is  a  Latin  word  fignifying  other. 
€l  wife  ;  ab  Mallet,  alias  Malloch  ;  that  is,  otherwife  Malloch." 

*  We  are  told  from  good  authority  that  MALLET  procured  Al 
fred-to  be  performed  at  Drury  Lane  by  infmuating  to  GARRICK  that 
in  his  Life  of  MARLBOROUGH  he  flioiild,  by  an  ingenious  device 
find  a  nich  for  the  hereof  the  ftage.  "  My  dear  friend,"  faid  GAR- 
RICK,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the  ftage  ?"  The  hint  was 
^k..-n<  and  Alfrc4  was  product d. 
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Britannia,  in  which  there  is  fome  charming  mu- 
fic  by  ARNE,  had  good  fuccefs,  chiefly  owing,  how 
ever  to  a  prologue  that  GAR  RICK  fpoke  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  drunken  failor.  Elvira,  1763.  This  is 
MALLET'S  beft  dramatic  production,  but  it  had  lit- 
tle fuccefs  notwithftanding  GARRICK,  whom  MAL- 
LET feems  to  have  known  how  to  manage,  did  his 
utmoft  for  it.  It  however  contained  unpopular  fen- 
timents  aud  could  not  refill  the  oppofition  that  was 
made  to  it. 

DODSLEY,  who  by  his  induftry  and  his  ingenuity 
was  of  great  ufe  to  the  caufe  of  the  theatre,  and  in- 
deed of  literature  in  general,  and  who  by  his  modefty 
and  good  fenfe  preferved  a  refpectable  reputation, 
and  accomplifhed  the  difficult  talk  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  many  friends,  wrote  the  following  pieces. 

The  Toyjlwp)  which  is  one  of  thofe  various 
dramas  that  have  originated  from  RANDOLPH'S 
Afufes  Looking  Glafs,  and  which  good  natu redly  re- 
bukes fafhionable  follies.  In  fliort  it  is  FOOTE'S 
piece  called  Tajle  with  all  its  points,  and  none  of 
its  afpenty.  It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1735  with  good  fuccefs.  The  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield,  a  pleafant  and  well  known  farce,  which 
was  afterwards  tranflatcd  into  French  by 
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the  mufic  by  MONSIGNY,  -with  mod  extraordinary 
fuccefs,  is  founded  on  a  traditional  (lory  in  the  reign 
of  HENRY  the  fecond.  It  has  ever  been  dc- 
fervedly  a  favourite.  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court,  alfo 
has  merit  but  has  the  difadvantage  of  all  fequels. 
The  circumftance,  however,  of  making  a  man  of 
plain  integrity  refift  the  corruption  of  a  court  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  object  for  a  dramatic  pen. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  is  an  un- 
happy fubject.  It  did  not  fucceed.  Rex  et  Ponffex 
is  only  known  in  a  volume  ef  Do DS LEY'S  works 
modleftly  called  Trifles.  Clcone,  is  a  tragedy  of  fome 
merit.  It  had  great  fuccefs  which  was  principally 
owing,  however,  to  the  acting  of  Mrs.  BELLAMY, 
who  certainly  was  never  in  any  other  character  fo 
excellent.  It  is,  however  unaffected,  and  pathetic, 
and  the  intereft  is  in  many  places  ftrong  and  home 
to  the  heart. 

BROOKE,  who  was  a  refpectable  though  by  no 
means  a  firft  rate  author,  wrote  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces  generally  with  indifferent  fuccefs.  In  his 
writings  is  diffufed  a  turbulent  fpirit  of  liberty, 
\vhich  may  ferve  party  purpofes,  but  ought  not  to 
pervade  theatrical  productions.  Guftavus  Vafa  was. 
prohibited,  but  a  fiibfcripiion  of  a  thoufand  pounds 
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made  the  author  amends.  The  piece  was  afterwards 
performed  on  the  Irim  ftage  with  alterations.  The 
Earl  of  Weftmoreland  was  performed  in  IRELAND 
with  fuccefs.  Jack  the  Giant  Quelterwas  interdicted, 
though  performed  in  IRELAND. 

The  Earl  of  EJfex  is  well  written  in  places,  but 
the  public  gave  the  preference  to  the  play  of  BANKS 
on  this  fubjcct  for  the  reafons  we  have  already  feen  *. 


*  This  play  would  fcarcsly  be  known  but  for  a  ftrange  thing 
faid  by  Dr.  JOHNSON  about  it.  which  without  examination  palled 
fo  implicitly  for  fterling  reafon,  that  even  the  author  confrnted  to 
alter  the  .line  which  is  reprobated  by  the  remark.  JOHNSON  is  faid 
to  have  been  felicitous  to  have  a  fpecimen  of  BROOKE'S  language, 
and  Mr.  SHERIDAN  repeated  to  him  the  line  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
act  which  runs  thus,  t 

Who  rule  o'er  freemen  fhould  themfelves  be  free, 
The  Doctor's  anfwer  was  that  it  would  be  as  proper  to  fay, 
"Who  drives  fat  oxen  ftiould  himfelf  be  fat. 

Than  which  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  either  literally  or  figura- 
tively. It  fo  happens  that  nothing  can  be  better  or  more  juft  than 
the  fentiment  of  BROOKE,  though  perhaps  bunglingly  exprc'Jed. 
He  alone  is  proper  to  rule  over  freemen  who  in  his  heart  feels  and 
chenfhes  the  principles  of  freedom.  What  is  there  amifs  in  the  clear 
and  obvious  truth  this  conveys  ?  Were  this  principle  of  argument 
carried  on  in  the  fentiment  of  JOHNSON  it  would  mean,  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  mean  any  thing,  that  the  drover  mud  not  only  be  corpulent 
which  would  be  an  impediment  to  his  driving  oxen,  but  fit  for  killing, 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Impofior^  Cymbeline,  Mon- 
tezuma,  The  Vejlal  Virgin,  The  Contending  Brothers, 
The  Charitable  Afiociation,  The  Female  Officer,  The 
Marriage  Contract,  and  Ruth,  make  up  the  number 
of  this  author's  plays.  They  are  all  imitations  or 
alterations  of  other  writers  as  may  be  feen  by  their 
titles,  but  they  were  never  performed. 

WILLIAM  SHIRLEY,  an  excellent 'calculator, 
except  as  to  the  merit  of  dramatic  productions, 
wrote  a  firing  of  pieces,  the  reception  of  which 
tolerably  well  proves  my  aflertion.  The  Parlcide 
was  performed  once  and  undefervedly  damned,  if  we 
Cnay  credit  the  author's  dedication  of  it  to  RICH.  King 
Pepins  Campaign,  was  fhort  and  unfuccefsful.  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  an  awkward  attempt  at  an  imi- 
tation of  SHAKES  PEAR,  was  the  third  misfortune  that 
befel  this  author  on  his  dramatic  road.  Electro,  was 
as  unfortunate  an  imitation  of  SOPHOCLES  as  Ed- 
ward had  been  of  SHAKESPEAR.  It  had  a  more 


which  is  a  quality  neceflary  in  the  oxen,x  but  not  in  the  drover,  be- 
caufe  men  eat  oxen,  but  not  drovers.  Nay,  it  is  falfe,  lift  it  how 
you  may.  The  original  pofition  is  wrong.  Freemen  muy  be  ruled 
and  led,  but  they  cannot  be  driven  ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  puriue 
it  any  further.  I  (hall  therefore  «n!y  add  that  this  was  one  of 
thofe  inftances  in  which  JOHNSON-  found  it  e.uia  cc  knock  dowe 
his  auditors  than  to  convince  them. 
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merciful  exit,  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted 
it,  and  therefore  the  author  was  lefs  expo  fed. 

The  Birth  of  Hercules  was  written  immediately 
after  Artaxerxes,  and  compofed  byARNE.  It  was 
jehearfed  but  never  performed.  The  mufic  was 
extremely  beautiful,  but  it  would  not  probably  have 
fucceeded;  it  was  not  dramatic.  The  fongs  com- 
pofed for  BE  ARD,  TENDUCCI,  PERETTI,  and  MiTs 
BRENT,  were  of  the  firft  excellence.  I  was  preient 
at  the  rehearfal  and  their  effect  will  never  be  crafed 
from  my  memory.  It  was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  ge- 
nerally understood,  through  fome  caprice  of  the  au- 
thor. The  Roman  Sacrifice,  the  laft  of  this  author's 
plays  that  appeared  on  the  ftage,  was.  however,  only 
performed  four  nights,  the  remainder  of  the  lilt 
which  were  printed  but  never  otherwife  produced, 
were  the  Roman  Victim^  Alcibiades^  The  Firft  and 
Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Second,  The  Fall  of  Car- 
thage,  All  Miftaken,  The  Good  Englishman,  Fajbion- 
cbh  FriendJJiip,  The  Shepherd's  Court/hip,  and  //?- 
cate's  Prophecy. 

WORSD ALE,  a  painter  and  a  mimic,  and  rather 
a  retainer  to  authors  than  an  author  himfelf,  and 
in  particular  the  Jackall  of  the  Lion  POPE  *,  was  an 

*  The  circumftance  relative  to  POPE'S  letter:,,  which  are  hinted 
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apprentice  to  Sir  GODFREY  KNELLER,  and  turned 
out  of  his  matter's  houfe  for  marrying  the  knight's 
niece.  He  was  a  facecious  good  natured  fellow, 
and  author  of  many  trifling  productions,  in  fliort  a 
kind  of  fecond  DURFEY.  His  dramatic  pieces  are 
A  Curefor  a  Scold,  which  is  SHAKESPEAR'S  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  made  very  unfuccefsfully  into  a  ballad 
opera.  The  Affembly,  which  had  no  merit  but  his 
own  admirable  performance  of  an  old  woman,  The 
Queen  of  Spain,  which  was  probably  a  burlefque, 
The  Extravagant  Juftice,  known  only  by  name, 
and  Gafconade  the  Great,  intended  as  a  laugh  at 
the  partiality  of  the  King  of  FRANCE  to  Madame 
de  POMPADOUR. 

HAVARD,  a  refpectable  actor,  and  a  reputable 


at  already,  was  briefly  thus,  and  managed  with  confummate  art.  It 
did  not  fucceed.  POPE  privately  employed  JF.MMV  WORSDALE  to 
carry  fpurious  copies  of  his  letters  bofh  to  LINTOT  and  CITRL.  nei- 
therof  whom,  as  the  letters  did  not  come  authenticated  by  the  author, 
would  treat  for  them.  This  was  the  very  thing  POPE  wanted;  for  it 
now  appeared  certain  that  if  fomething  were  not  done  his  correfpond- 
ence  would  be  laid  before  the  public  furreptitioufly.  It  behaved 
him,  awkward  as  the  circumftance  was,  to  found  his  own  trumpet. 
Thus — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprcfiion — he  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  with  great  deference,  his  own  pofthumous  works  j  and  thus 
did  he  cheat  that  very  pofterity  whofe  favour  he  had  made  it  the] 
bufmefs  of  his  life  to  conciliate. 
VOL.  V.  ¥ 
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character,  wrote  Scanderbeg,  founded  upon  LILLO'S 
Chriftian  Hero,  which  had  little  f iiccefs.  King  Charles 
the  Firjl,  did  credit  to  the  author  and  the  ftage,  but 
Lord  CHESTERFIELD'S  remark  on  it  in  his  famous 
fpeech  againft  the  licencing  act  was  that  it  was  of 
too  recent,  too  melancholy5  and  too  folemn  a  nature 
to  be  heard  of  any  where  but  in  a  pulpit;  Regulus, 
has  fome  fterling  merit,  but  it  had  but  little  fuccefs, 
The  Elopement,  a  mere  farce,  was  acted  only  at  his 
benefit. 

MARSH,  who  was  at  different  times  a  parifli 
clerk,  a  bookfeller,  and  a  Weftminfter  juflice,  and 
who  fancied  himfelf  an  author,  wrote  a  miferable 
piece  called  Amafis,  King  of  Egypt,  performed 
one  night  only  in  the  Haymarket;  and  altered,  from 
SHAKESPEAR,  Cymbeline,  The  Winter's,  Tale,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  neither  of  which,  fo  altered,  was 
ever  performed  at  all.  ARTHUR,  the  actor,  wrote 
The  Lucky  Difcovery,  merely  to  aflift  his  benefit. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

T.HE  HOADLYS,  WHITEHEAD,  JOHNSON,  MOORE, 
AND  OTHER  AUTHORS  TO  1763. 

DR-  BEN  JAM  IN  HOADLY,  the  eldeftfon  of  the  cele- 
brated bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  a  phyfician  of  con- 
fiderable  eminence,  and,  in  addition  to  other  inge- 
nious productions,  wrote  the  well  known  and  greatly 
admired  comedy  of  The  Sufpicious  Hujband.  This 
was  one  of  the  firft  novelties  that  GARRICK  brought 
put  after  he  had  pofleffion  of  the  management.  It 
certainly  has  great  intrinfic  merit  as  every  body 
knows;  much  of  which,  however,  was  owing  to  GAR- 
RICK'S  judicious  advice  and  alMance  during  its  pre- 
paration for  the  ftage,  which  he  gave  very  honeftly, 
and  which  was  permitted  with  even  deference  by 
HOADLY;  who,  admirable  as  he  was  in  his  various 
writings  upon  grave  fubjects,  found  great  judgment 
and  knowledge  in  the  alterations  made  by  his  friend, 
who  in  particular  modelled  Ranger  to  his  own  man- 
ner, and  afterwards  performed  it  incomparably. 
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Dr.    JOHN    HOADLY.  brother  of  BENJAMIN 
who  had  alfo  a  hand  in  writing  the  Sufpicious  Hit/band, 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  called  The  Rake, 
wrote  feveral  dramatic  pieces  *. 

The  Contraft  was  written  by  the  Chancellor,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  brother  BENJAMIN,  indeed  they 
feldom  wrote  upon  any  fubject  without  confuhinjj 
each  other.  The  ddign  of  this  piece  was  to  ridicule 
the  poets  of  that  day,  but  the  bifhop  their  father, 
thinking  the  fubject  too  ludicrous  to  be  treated  by 
his  Tons,  prevailed  upon  them  to  withdraw  it.  It 
however  had  been  played  five  times  before  this 


*  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
this  gentleman  iu  the  early  part  of  my  life,  when  he  was  Chancellor 
of  Winchefter,  Rector  of  Sr.  Mary,  at  Southampton,  and  held  all 
thofe  other  places  of  immunity  that  might  naturally  be  in  the  pof. 
fefTion  of  the  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr's  fon,  and,  having  met  him  fre- 
quently afterwards  at  GARRICK'S  houfe  at  Hampton,  at  the  time  I 
was  one  of  his  privy  counfel,  I  have  been  prefent  at  converfations 
wherein,  with  all  the  playfulnefs  of  a  boy,  though  he  was  then  tor- 
mented with  the  gout  and  obliged  to  be  wheeled  from  room  to 
room  in  one  of  MERU  N'S  chairs,  who  was  at  that  time  newly  arrived 
among  us,  thofe  pranks  which  he,  GARRICK,  and  HOGARTH  played 
together  were  reiterated.  He  delighted  in  the  theatre  though  an 
exemplary  divine,  and,  though  he  knew  how  to  treat  ferjous  fubjects 
with  proper  flrength  of  underftanding  and  due  folemniiy,  he  loved  a 
jeft  in  his  foul  His  wit,  ho%vever,  was  of  the  beft  kind  ;  for,  though 
it  was  irrefiftable,  it  never  gave  a  moment's  pain  on  reflection  tQ 
him  or  his  hearers. 
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mandate,  and  with  great  applaufe.  The  fubject  did 
not  die  for  FIELDING  afterwards  modelled  his 
fafqttm  after  it. 

Jeptha  was  an  oratorio,  Love's  Revenge  an  operas 
fo  was  Phoebe,  fo  was  The  Force  of  Truth,  Doctor 
GREEN  E  was  the  compofer  of  thefe  operas.  HOAD- 
LY  would  have  written  other  pieces  for  the  ftage  if 
he  had  not  been  reftrained  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
father,  who  with  great  paternal  regard  had  ftudied 
to  make  his  means  honourable  and  ample.  He 
dabbled,  however,  a  great  deal  in  private,  and, 
among  other  efforts,  he  revifed  LILLO'S  Arden  of 
Feverjham,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Cromwell,  and 
planned  a  farce  called  The  Houfekeeper,  on  the  fub- 
ject of  High  Life  below  Stairs,  fomething  relative  to 
which  I  privately  know;  but,  as  much  of  my  know- 
ledge of  the  ftage  during  the  feven  years  I  was  ar- 
ticled to  GAR  RICK,  is  derived  from  confidential 
converfation,  it  would  be  a  weak  way  of  recom- 
mending one  fpecies  of  veracity  by  violating  an- 
other. I  fhall  withold  nothing,  however  that  I  may 
fairly  communicate. 

WHITEHEAD,  who  held  the  fituation  of  poet 
laureat  for  many  years,  with  conliderable  ability, 
\vrote  The  Roman  Father^  a  tragedy  that  has  borne 
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a  good  rank  on  the  theatre.  It  is  confefTedljr 
taken  from  CORNEILLE,  and  except  in  one  or  two 
refpects  materially  mended.  It  appeared  in  1750, 
Fatal  Conjlancy  was  a  mere  (ketch  given  to  eke  out 
FOOTE'S  Diver/ions  of  the  Morning.  Creufa,  which 
is  founded  on  the  Jon  of  Euripides,  and  in  which 
WHITEHEAD  has  introduced  with  great  effect  a 
youth  bred  up  in  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  kept 
unacquainted  with  the  vices  of  mankind,  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  in  1754.  It  was,  however, 
too  lofty  and  claflical  for  general  effect. 

The  School  for  Lovers,  though  arefpectable  play 
came  out  to  disadvantage  after  The  Guardian.  It 
was  one  of  the  firft  attempts  at  what  was  called  fen- 
timental  comedy,  which  the  French  under  the  term 
drams  have  claffed  as  fuperior  in  a  moral  fenfe  to 
either  tragedy  or  comedy;  In  ENGLAND  it  at  laft 
became  a  mere  rhapfody  of  words.  The  play  in 
queftion  is  by  no  means  of  this  outragious  fpecies ; 
it  is  delicate,  fenfible,  and  to  a  degree  impreffive, 
but  neither  the  fituations  nor  the  intereft  was  found 
fumciently  powerful,  notwithftanding  it  was  admira- 
bly acted,  to  enfure  it  permanence.  The  Trip  to 
Scotland  was  a  paffable  farce  and  that  was  all. 
WHITEHEAD  could  not  write  ill  but  his  attempts  at 
comedy  are  rather  fketches  than  pictures. 
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Jon K  SON,  who  has  written  fo  many  volumes  him* 
felf,  and  filled  fo  many  volumes  written  by  others,  can 
only  have  a  very  fmall  corner  in  this  work,  becaufe 
he  wrote  but  one  playj  and  that  an  unfuccefsful  one. 
I  could  with  no  great  difficulty  go  largely  into  his 
literary  character  which  I  might  be  tempted  to  do 
were  I  not  under  an  incumbent  neceffity  of  paying 
impartial  attention  to  all  thofe  of  whom  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  fpeak.  The  reflections  refulting  from 
this  forbearance  perhaps  are  pleafurable,  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  like  the  bundle  of  rufhes  he  finks 
more  and  more  into  infignifkance  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance. 

Irene,  the  only  play  of  JOHNSON,  was  per- 
formed by  GARRICK,  BARRY,  Mrs.  GIBBER,  Mrs. 
PRITCHARD,  and  all  the  itrength  of  the  company, 
and  yet  excited  no  extraordinary  curiolity,  or  at- 
tracted any  warmth  of  applaufe ;  for  which  the 
public  tafte  has  been  arrogantly  arrainged  by  the  cri- 
tics, though  no  dramatic  piece  was  ever  ufhered  into 
the  world  with  more  fupport  and  patronage.  In 
fhort  it  was  regular  to  precifenefs,  and  verbofe  to 
dulmefs;  and,  what  with  the  mixture  of  SENECA 
and  ARISTOTLE  that  pervaded  it,  neither  the  critics, 
the  author,  or  the  actors  could  perfuade  the  public 
(hat  there  can  be  any  mode  of  delight  and  enjoy-' 
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raent  but  that  which  the  heart  and  the  underftand- 
ing  approve. 

MOORE,  who  knew  how  to  feel  as  he  wrote,  the 
tendency  of  all  whofe  productions  was  to  cultivate 
truth  and  morality,  and  who,  therefore,  found  it 
difficult  to  become  a  fafliionable  writer,  brought 
out  two  comedies  and  a  tragedy.  The  Foundling  is  a 
play  of  fterling  merit.  It  breathes  a  good  deal  the 
air  of  MERCIER.  It  has,  however,  an  unfortunate 
refemblance  to  The  Confcious  Lovers  in  the  principal 
drift  of  the  plot,  and,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
often  performed,  and  alwrtys  with  applaufe,  yet  it 
yields  to  STEEL E'S  play  what  has  certainly  fuperior 
merit.  This  play  was  produced  in  1748.  In  1751 
he  brought  out  Gil  Bias,  which  GARRICK  faid  he 
had  the  higheft  opinion  of  before  it  came  out,  pre- 
facing his  declaration,  as  he  always  did  upon  thofe 
occafions,  with  a  confeflion  that  he  had  no  eventual 
judgment,  which  was  his  way  of  befpeaking  an  in- 
demnity whenever  his  opinion  mould  turn  out 
to  be  wrong.  It  was  the  ftory  of  Aurora  in  LE 
SAGE'S  novel  which  is  difficult  to  be  dramatized 
to  effect  *. 


*  One  caufe  of  the  failure  of  this  piece  was  the  expofition  of  a 
Spanifli  gentleman  drunk  on  the  ftage,  which  was  certainly  a  gryfs 
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The  Gamefter  is  exactly  the  drams  of  the  French 
fiage,  except  that  it  ends  unhappily  and  thence  be- 
comes a  tragedy  in  profe.  From  this  diftinction 
the  Gamefler,  even  though  the  audience  were  drown- 
ed in  tears,  obtained  but  a  cold  reception  from  the 
public;  fo  reprehenfibly  does  cuftom  triumph  over 
nature.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  feelings  dare 
not  manifeft  themfelves  but  by  command,  and  that 
the  affections  of  the  mind  are  to  halt  till  they  re- 
ceive the  fignal  to  march  in  meafure  and  cadence  ? 
MOORE  was  aware  of  this  prejudice,  and  there- 
fore began  his  play  in  blank  verfe,  the  fubject,  how- 
ever, was  too  touching,  and  the  grief  too  natural  to 
bear  this  heavy  and  unnatural  garb.  He  threw  it 
off  and  difcovered  under  it  one  of  the  moft  perfect 
and  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  theatre.  ' 

Another  caufe  of  its  cool  reception  was  a  more 


violation  of  national  manners,  it  being  well  known  that  nothing  can 
br  confidered  as  a  greater  difgrace,  a  law  having  formerly  exifted 
that  if  a  gentleman  fhould  be  convicted  of  even  a  capital  offence,  he 
fhould  be  pardoned  on  pleading  his  having  been  intoxicated  at  the 
time  he  committed  it;  It  being  fuppofed  that  r.ny  one,  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  gentleman,  would  rather  fuffer  death  than  confefs  him- 
felf  capable  of  fo  beaftly  a  vice  as  drunkennefs.  It  were  a  pify  but 
the  cuftom  obtained  in  ENGLAND. 
VOL.  V.  z 
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natural  one.  The  audience  could  not  bear  to  be 
touched  on  the  fide  of  that  darling  vice  which  the 
play  reprobated.  Thefe  confiderations  and  the  fai- 
lure of  Gil  Bias,  induced  -Moo RE  to  perfuade  a 
gentleman  to  father  it.  The  mafk  was  thrown  off 
after  the  fourth  night;  when,  to  fhew  what  critics 
are,  it  was  loudly  condemned  by  many  who  had 
been  its  warm  admirers  while  MOORE'S  name  was 
concealed. 

SHERIDAN,  an  excellent  actor,  a  man  of  ftrict 
honour,  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  who,  during  part 
of  a  life  of  great  credit  and  public  utility,  ma- 
naged one  of  the  theatres  in  Dublin,  for  the  better 
purpofc  of  conducting  that  kind  of  undertaking, 
wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  and  altered  three  plays  the 
productions  of  other  authors.  Captain  O'Blunder 
was  a  mere  juvenile  jeu  d'efprit,  but  it  neverthelefs 
became  a  great  favourite  on  the  Irilh  ftage,  and  it 
was  received  as  a  model  for  all  the  Sir  Callaghans, 
and  other  characters  of  that  defcription,  which  have 
added  fo  much  pleafantry  to  the  ftage.  The  Loyal 
Subject,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  were  only  altered  in 
that  flight-degree  which  a  revival  of  plays  fometimes 
makes  neceflary,  and  Coriolanus,  the  laft  piece  this 
gentleman  was  concerned  in  was  a  mixture  of 
SHAKESPEAR  and  THOMPSON^  and  brought  fot- 
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ward  at  Covent  Garden  with  the  addition  of  a  grand 
ovation. 

MENDEZ,  who  though  a  rich  Jew  was  no  churl, 
for  he  was  a  bon  vivant  and  a  wit,  wrote  a  farce 
called  The  Double  DiJ appointment,  which  was  a 
pleafant  thing  and  a  great  favourite,  The  Cbaplet,  fo 
exquifitely  fet  by  BOYCE,  that  it,  perhaps,  contains 
fome  of  the  fweeteft  and  mofl  delightful  fpecimens 
of  fimplicity  in  mufic  that  can  be  conceived,  was 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  Englifh  tafte  eminently 
fuccefsful.  The  Shepherd's  Lottery  alfo  fucceeded, 
but  not  in  the  fame  degree.  Thefe  pieces  are  by  no 
means  excellently  written,  but  there  is  enough  in 
them  to  fet  fych  a  compofer  as  BOYCE  properly  to 
work,  and  he  has  made  fuch  ufe  of  the  opportunity 
that  thefe  are  fpme  of  the  proofs  that  mufic  to  per- 
fection has  been  produced  by  Englifh  compofersj 
and  tailed  by  Englifh  auditors. 

SMOLLET,  with  whofe  various  publications  the 
public  are  fo  well  acquainted,  wrote  more  for  his 
amufement  than  for  fame.  The  Regicide.  This 
play  was  refufed,  the  particulars  of  which  circum- 
ftance  SMOLLET  has  pleafantly  but  feverely  treated 
in  Roderick  Random.  He  was  remunerated  by  a 
fubfcription.  The  Rcprifah  is  a  farce  full  of  broad 
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humour,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  had  great  fuc- 
cefs  at  the  theatres,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  every 
where  elfe.  There  is  alfo  a  piece  fet.  down  to 
this  v  author  called  The  Ifraclitc,  or  the  Pampered 
Nabob. 

. 
GLOVER  the  ingenious  author  of  Leonidas,  wrote 

a  tragedy  called  Boadicectj  which,  however  it  may 
be  full  of  the  fcholar  and  the  poet,  has  very  little  in 
it  of  the  dramatift.  Its.  merits  have  been  difcufled 
at  large,  and  bifliop  HERRING  has  very  fenlibly 
diftinguifhed  its  beauiies  and  its  faults.  Medea  has 
lefs  pretenfions  as  a  tragedy  than  JBoadicca.  It  was 
written  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  too  full  of  pre- 
cifenefs  and  regularity  for  a  chance  of  fuccefs. 

HILL,  who  was  an  excentric  author  of  fo  vo- 
luminous a  kii.d  that  nothing  came  amifs  to  him, 
\vho,  though  he  begged  to  be  excufed  as  to  ine- 
quality of  writing,  beat  out  of  light  any  author  that 
had  ever  exifted  in  point  of  quantity,  feeming  rather 
to  have  an  ambition  to  be  much  than  well  read,  pro- 
duced, among  the  wonderful  number  of  things  he 
engaged  in,  three  dramatic  pieces.  Orpheus  was  in 
RICH'S  hands  while  his  pantomime,  or  rather  THEO- 
BALD'S pantomime,  was  in  preparation.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which,  when  the  latter  came  out,  HILL 
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publicly  and  falfely  attacked  RICH  with  great  viru- 
lence for  having  ftolen  his  piece,  which  (lander  RICH 
refuted  by  the  teftimony  upon  oath  of  feveral  cre- 
dible witnefles.  The  Critical  Minute  was  acted  one 
nighr  only  at  Drurv  Lane.  The  Rout,  was  ftill  a 
more  contemptible  piece.  Itoccafioned  from  GAR- 
RICK  the  following  diftich: 

For  phyfic  and  farcei,  his  equal  there  fcarce  is, 
His  farces  are  phyfic,  his  phyfic  a  farce  is. 

The  pieces  of  inferior  authors  were  The  Falje 
.Guardian  Outwitted,  by  GODSHALL,  perhaps  never 
performed.  The  Raree  Shew,  by  PETERSON,  a 
ftrolling  actor,  Antiochus,  by  SCHUCKBO  ROUGH, 
The  Sharpers,  and  The  Parthian  Hero  by  GARDI- 
NER, which  were  probably  performed  in  IRELAND, 
as  well  as  The  Preceptor  of  HAMMOND,  Herod  the 
Great,  written  by  PECK,  Arminius,  by  PATERSON, 
the  friend  and  fucceffor  in  office  of  THOMPSON, 
Rofalind,  and  David's  Lamentation,  by  LOCKMAN, 
fecretary  to  the  Britifh  Herring  Fifliery,  fays  his 
biographer,  and  one  of  the  compilers-of  the  General 
Dictionary,  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  neither  HILL'S 
nor  RICH'S,  by  SOMNER,  and  Sancho  at  Court,  and 
The  Kifs  Accepted  and  Returned,  by  AYRE,  and 
Amintas,  from  TASSO,  by  AYRES. 

WEST,  an  excellent  writer,  produced  The  lujli- 
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tution  of  the  Garter,  which  was  not  known  to  the  fiagc 
till  GAR  RICK  dreffed  it  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Jph't- 
gcnia  in  Taurus,  tranflated  from  EURIPIDES,  and 
The  Triumph  of  the  Gout,  from  LUCIAN.  MOR- 
RIS wrote  a  tragedy,  never  performed,  called  Fatal 
Nccfflity,  The  School  Boys  Majk  was  written  by 
SPATEMAN  merely  as  a  fort  of  fchool  exercife. 
YARROW,  an  actor,  wrote  Love  at  firft  Sight,  and 
Trick  for  Trick.  The  firft  piece  a  mere  incident 
originally  in  Italian,  afterwards  in  the  Magnif.<nte, 
and  then  in  the  Bufy  Bed}',  and  the  other  taken  from 
the  Match  in  Newgate,  and  Lord  HARVEY  wrote 
Agrippina,  a  tragedy  which,  however,  was  neither 
printed  nor  acted. 

DELAMAINE  produced  Love  and  Honour,  from 
VIRGIL;  SOMMERVILLE  tranflated  Alzira  from 
VOLTAIRE;  JOHN  THEOBALD  tranflated  VOL- 
TAIRE'S Merope-,  STEVENS,  rather  a  collector  than 
a  writer,  produced  The  Modern  Wife-,  CUTTS  wrote 
Rebellim  Defeated,  in  which  he  cuts  but  a  poor  figure ; 
LYON,  in  a  very  lamb  like  way,  produced  The 
Wrangling  Lovers ;  BROUGHTON,  with  the  ftrength 
of  his  namefake,  but  wiih  very  little  of  the  fweetnefs 
of  a  poet,  produced  Hercules,  which  was  fet  to  mufic 
by  HANDEL;  MAXWELL,  a  blind  poet,  and  un- 
fonunately  a  poor  one}  wrote  The  Royal  Ctftive* 
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The  Loves  of  Prince  Emilius,  and  Louifa,  and  The 
Diflreffcd  Virgin;  thefe  pieces  were  actedat  York 
at  different  times  to  raife  money  for  the  author. 

Dr.  PATRICK,  an  ufiier  of  the  Charter  Houfe 
School,  and  fuperintendant  of  HEN  DERI E'S  Lexi- 
con, and  AINSWORTH'S  Dictionary,  tranflated  all  the 
comedies  of  TERENCE;  BAIL  LIE,  another  doctor, 
not  of  divinity  but  of  medicine,  wrote  The  Mar- 
ried  Coquette;  HYLAN  D,  a  farmer,  wrote  The  Ship- 
wreck; CLANCY,  an  Irifhman,  brought  out  in  Dub- 
lin, Hernon,  a  tragedy,  and  The  Sharper,  a  comedy ; 
the  latter  piece  was  noticed  by  SWIFT;  MORELL, 
\vho  was  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, altered  and  fitted  from  MILTON,  GAY,  and 
other  authors,  many  of  thofe  pieces,  fome  facred 
and  fome  prophane,  which   HANDEL  brought  out 
under   the   titles  of  Oratorios.     He  alfo  tranflated 
Hecuba  from  EURIPIDES,  and  Promt  hens  in  Chains 
from  ^ESCHYLUS;  CUNNINGHAM,  a  poet  and  ac- 
tor, whofe  paftoral  writings  are  defervedly  in  efti- 
mation,  brought  out  a  farce  at  Dublin,  called  Love 
in  a  M ift.     Wi N COP  wrote  Scanderbeg.    LAMBERT, 
a  mod  admirable  fcene  painter,  publifhed  a  thing 
called  The   Wreckers;  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
acquifition  to  the  ftage  if  his  pen  had  been  equal  to 
his  pencil, 
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Mrs.  HOOPER,  wrote  two  tragedies,  snd  one  bur- 
lefque,  though  her  pieces  were  all  nearer  the  laft 
denomination  than  fhe  was  aware  of.  Her  trage- 
dies were  called  The  Battle  of  Poicfiers,  The  CycJo- 
padia.  and  her  burletta,  Queen  Tragedy  Rcftorcd. 
Airs.  PILKINCTON,  whofe  curious  memoirs  are  in 
the  ufual  ftyle  of  thofe  ladies  who  after  the  example 
of  GIBBER  have  conceived  it  neceflary  to  apology 
not  for  their  lives  but  the  manner  in  which  they  led 
them,  wrote,  among  others  of  her  excentricties,  a 
a  thing  quite  in  her  own  way,  called  The  Turkijb 
Court.  HAWKIN'S  whofe  biographer  tries  to  prove 
his  talents  by  inftancing  that  his  father  was  a  great 
crown  lawyer,  wrote  Henry  and  Rofamond,  and  The 
Siege  of  Aleppo,  and  altered  Cymbtlint.  The  origi- 
nals were  never  performed,  and  the  alteration  were 
damned. 

Moss,  or  MARRIOT,  wrote  a  contemptible  piece 
called  The  General  Lover,  WILDER,  an  Irifh  ac- 
tor and  manager,  in  order  to  be  dabbling,  brought 
out  a  piece  from  DANCOURT  called  The  Gentleman 
Gardener.  WOODWARD,  another  dabler,  produced 
a  furious  number  of  things,  fome  of  them  however, 
as  they  were  on  the  fubject  of  thofe  pantomimes  he 
brought  out,  were  not  fo  much  amifs.  The  titles 
of  thefe  pieces,  none  of  which  had  fuccefs  but  the 
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pantomimes,  are  Tit  for  I'at,  Queen  Mab,  A  Lick  at 
the  Town,  Harlequin  Ranger,  The  Genii,  Fortunatus, 
Proteus,  Marplot  in  Liflon,  altered  from  Mrs.  CENT- 
LIVRE,  Mercury  Harlequin,  Harlequin  Fauftus,  Har- 
lequin's Jubilee,  The  Ma?i's  the  Mafier,  and  The 
Seafons. 

HALLAM,  that  HALLAM  whom  MACKLIN 
killed  behind  the  fcenes,  for  which  he  took  his  trial 
and  was  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  brought  out  at 
the  French  theatre,  L  'Opera  du  Gueux.  BLAND 
produced  a  ftrange  thing  called  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. Mrs.  CLIVE,  the  celebrated  actrefs,  pro- 
duced now  and  then  for  her  benefit  fome  new  or 
altered  piece,  flimzy  enough,  but  fet  off  by  her  ad- 
mirable performance,  Bayes  in  Petticoats,  Every  Wo- 
man in  her  Humour^  Sketch  of  a  Jine  Lady's  return 
from  a  Rout,  and  The  Faithful  Irif/iman  are  her 
pieces  of  this  defcription.  STAMPER  a  pleafant 
creature  and  a  found  actor,  when  he  could  be  kept 
from  the  bottle,  introduced  a  new  character  into 


Mrs.  LEAP  OR  wrote  a  difmal  tragedy  called 
The   Unhappy   Father-,     GREENE    publifhed    two 
plays,  which  were  never  acted,  called  Oliver  Crom- 
VOL,  v.  A  a 
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l9  and  The  Nice  Lady.  FRANCIS,  who  was  a 
good  claflical  tranflator  but  a  bad  dramatic  writer, 
produced  Eugene,  and  Conftantine,  both  tragedies. 
Mrs.  GIBBER,  the  celebrated  actrefs,  tranflated 
The  Oracle  of  St.  Foix  with  good  fuccefs.  GOR- 
DON tranflated  the  comedies  of  TERENCE.  BOYCE, 
a  bon  iiivant  about  town,  who  had  a  place  in  the 
South  Sea  houfe,  whence  have  iflued  fo  many 
choice  fpirits,  wrote  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces, 
and  a  play  called  The  Rover.  HENDERSON,  whom 
nobody  feems  to  have  known,  though  he  has  writ- 
ten a  great  deal,  produced  one  dramatic  piece  called 
Arjlnoe. 

GEORGE  ALEXANDER  STEVENS,  who,  another 
PUR  FEY,  was  a  bon  vivant  and  a  ready  writer,  who 
at  pleafure  could  lug  in  the  whole  heathen  mylo- 
thogy  to  electrify  men  into  an  admiration  of  poetry 
which  they  were  too  far  gone  critically  to  examine, 
wrote  for  the  ftage,  Di/lrefs  upon  Dijlrefs,  never 
performed.  The  French  Flogged,  damned  in  the  the* 
atre  and  transferred  to  Bartholomew  Fair;  The 
Court  of  Alexander,  a  wretched  imitation  of  the  ftyle 
of  O'HARA,  wretchedly  compofed  by  the  curioufly 
celebrated  Dr.  FISHER,  and  A  Trip  to  Portftnouth, 
a  mufical  piece  performed  upon  a  temporary  occa- 
fion  at  the  Haymarket.  This  man  has  been  ad- 
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mired  by  thofe  who  are  now  afhamed  of  their  for- 
mer judgment.  He  made  a  fortune  by  his  Lecture 
upon  Heads,  which  was  confidered  as  a  work  of 
merit  but  is  now  reflected  on  with  contempt.  He 
died,  however,  in  indigence,  and  had  been  fo  pam- 
pered by  falfe  praife  that  he  fancied  himfelf  to  the 
laft  moment  a  greater  writer  than  HOMER. 

SMART,  another  diflipated  promoter  of  midnight 
orgies,  was  a  better  writer  than  STEVENS,  but  not 
fo  folicitous  to  turn  his  excentric  effufions  to  ad- 
vantage. He  had  flrong  fenfibility,  and  his  fits  of 
drunkennefs  brought  him  to  a  madhoufe,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  completed  a  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms. 
He  recovered  however  and  published  many  pieces; 
but  nothing  cquld  keep  him  from  the  moft  deplora- 
ble poverty.  He  wrote,  for  the  ftage,  The  Grateful 
Fair,  and  The  Judgement  of  Midas,  which  are  mock 
operas,  and  Hannah,  an  oratorio,  a  flrange  heavy 
thing  ftrangely  and  heavily  fet  by  WORGAN.  To 
the  firft  of  thefe  pieces  belong  the  following  cele- 
brated lines,  whimfically  defcribing  a  conflict  be- 
tween love,  rage,  and  jealoufy,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  fo  many  authors. 

Thus,  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight, 
The  barber  beats  the  lucklcfs  collier  white ; 
The  lufty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  fack 
/Vnd,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  black  ; 
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In  comes  a  brickduftman,  with  grime,  o'erfpread, 
And  beats  the  collier,  and  the  barber,  red. 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tort, 
And,  in  the  dud  they  raife,  the  combatants  are  loft. 

ROLT,  to  whom  SMART  was  indebted  for  his 
initiation  into  the  myfleries  of  Bacchus,  who  was 
originally  a  hackney  writer  to  an  attorney,  who  had 
the  modefty  to  publilh  Dr.  AKENSIDE'S  Phafures 
of  Imagination  as  his  own  work,  and  in  his  own 
name,  who  was  concerned  with  SMART  in  the  fa- 
mous amufement  called  Mother  Midnight's  Enter- 
tainment^ who  was  celebrated  by  his  congenial  friend 
CHURCHILL,  and,  in  fliort,  who  lived  and  clied  in 
infamy  and  poverty,  wrote  Elizat  which  was  pro- 
hibited, The  Royal  Shepherd,  which  was  compofed 
by  RUSH,  and  was  one  of  thole  pieces  which  Ar- 
taxerxes  engendered,  and  which  LACEY  fo  much 
encouraged  to  no  purpofe  while  GARRICK  was  in 
ITALY,  as  we  mail  prefently  fee,  and  Almena,  an- 
other thing  of  the  fame  kind,  which  was  compofed 
by  MICHAEL  ARNE,  and  in  which  Mifs  WRIGHT,' 
afterwards  Mrs.  ARNE,  fung  moft  beautifully.  '" 

De  BOISSEY  tranflated  MOLIERE'S  Mifer.  JONES 
wrote  The  Earl  of  EJfex,  and  The  Heroine  of  the 
Cavt\  the  laft  was  rimmed  by  HIFFERNAN.  The 
Earl  of  EJfcx  was  popular  for  a  time,  but  BANK'S 
play  at  laft  triumphed  over  all  others  on  this  fub- 
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ject,  for  the  fimple  reafon  that  feeling  and  fenfibility 
are  objects  of  fuperior  attraction  than  any  other  re- 
quifites  of  tragedy.  JON  ES'S  biographer  is  very  an- 
gry with  him  for  being  a  bricklayer,  and  infifts  upon 
it  that  it  is  impoflible  for  perfons  of  fuch  a  defcription 
to  produce  any  writings  of  merit,  a  circumftance 
which  probably  the  gentleman  forgot  when  he  ex- 
tolled BEN  JON  SON  above  all  other  dramatic  writers, 

STAY  LEY  brought  out,  at  Dublin,  The  Court  of 
NaffaU)  and  The  Rival  Theatres;  neither  of  them, 
but  for  regularity,  worth  recording.  DERRICK, 
who  at  the  death  of  NASH  became  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  but  who  was  fo 
extravagant  that  no  curb  nor  income  was  fufficient 
to  keep  him  from  diftrefs,  tranflated  a  piece,  from 
the  French  of  the  king  of  Pru-ffia,  called  Sy/Ar.  LEE', 
an  actor,  famous  for  fterlmg  merit  and  unaccounta- 
ble Angularity,  who  in  any  fituation  was  never  at 
peace  himfelf  or  would  fuffer  any  body  elfe  to  be 
fo,  altered  Macbeth  moft  miferably,  The  Country 
Girl  as  bad,  and  The  Retapfe  equal  to  either,  MOR- 
GAN, an  Irifhman,  wrote  a  romantic  thing,  which 
he  called  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of  Pbilodea. 
CRISP  belonged  to  the  cuftom  houfe,  and,  about 
the  time  of  the  tobacco  difpute  with  AMERICA, 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Virginia.  Mifs  FIELDING, 
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fitter  to  the  celebrated  novelifl,  wrote  a  dramatic 
novel  in  three  volumes  called  The  Cry. 

PRESTON,  an  itinerant  actor,  wrote  a  defpicable 
piece  which  he  called  The  Rival  Father.  Mrs. 
To L LET  produced  Sufannak.  HART,  a  Scotchman, 
wrote  a  tragedy  for  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh,  called 
Herminia  and  Efpafia.  GOODHALL  is  faid  to  have 
written  Florazene,  and  to  have  altered  King  Richard 
the  Second;  very  little,  however,  is  known  of  him  or 
his  writings.  BROWN/'WDO  was  known  as  an  inge- 
nious author  and  a  reftlefs  character,  and  who  put  a 
period  to  his  exiftence  from  impatience  of  temper 
and  extreme  fenfibility,  produced  a  tragedy  called 
Athenian,  certainly  well  conceived  and  well  written, 
but  ponderous  and  clogged,  in  coufequence  of 
which  it  met  with  a  cold  reception ;  Barbaroffa^ 
however,  which  was  greatly  received,  is  probably 
not  fo  well  written,  and  it  is  be  fides,  too  like 
Meropc  and  other  fimilar  pieces.  The  performance 
however  of  GARRICK  and  MOSSOP,  and  the  great  fo- 
licitude  with  which  GARRICK  brought  it  forward, 
made  it  an  object  of  profit,  and,  indeed,  reputation 
to  the  author.  BROWNE  alfo  wrote  The  Cure  of 
Saul,  which  was  compofed  by  Dr.  ARNOLD, 

tm-  LEWIS,  out  of  an  inclination  to  make  a  tot&J 
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change  in  the  drama,  and  introduce  every  thing 
horrible,  revolting,  and  dreadful,  in  the  place  of  na- 
tural productions  calculated  to  mend  the  heart  and 
amufe  the  fenfes,  wrote,  for  it  was  never  performed, 
GARRICK  was  the  wrong  manager  for  his  purpofe, 
a  moft  extraordinary  piece  upon  the  old  theme  of 
the  Italian  Hufband^  which  RAVENCROFT,  as  we 
have  feen,  had  before  treated.  I  {hall  content  myfelf 
with  giving  a  fpecimen  of  the  language,  firft  noticing 
that,  by  was  of  cataflrophe,  the  fufpected  lady  is 
compelled  to  take  an  electuary  compofed  of  her 
fuppofed  lover's  vitals. 

"  PORTIA.  You  know  his  lordfhip's  bailiffGiovANM 

•*'  Lives  in  a  farm  near  to  his  caftle  gate.  t 

"  Whilft  he  at  dinner  fat,  a  favourite  hen 

"  Came  cackling,  and  at's  feet  lay'd  a  live  chick, 

**  Perfect  with  wings  and  claws,  with  eyes  and  voice, 

"  Which  ran  without  delay  after  its  mother, 

"  But  lo  !  a  greater  wonder  juftly  fills  j 

"  All  hearts  with  horror  and  amazement  dire  : 

"  Juft  underneath  the  table  th'  earth  gap'd  wide 

*'  And  did  difclofe  a  bubling  fpring  of  blood, 

"  Whence  drops  refulting  fprinkled  all  the  board. 
"  Fix'd  in  fufpence  at  this,  one,  from  the  cellar, 
"  Ran  and  declar'd  the  wine  was  in  u  ferment, 

"  Tho'  fin'd  beforej  and  boil'd  in  every  veffel, 

"  As  if  fet  o'er  a  fire  intenfe  and  large. 

"  Mean  while  a  ferpent's  carcafe  th«y  beheld 

"  Dragg'd  out  of  doors,  with  eager  halte,  by  weafcls ; 

"  A  (hepherd's  bitch  came  gaping,  from  whofe  jaws 

"  Leap'd  forth  a  liytly,  large,  tunbclly'd  toad  ;t 
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"  A  ram  ran  full  againO  a  dog  fpontaneous, 

"  And  at  one  faul  ftroke  brake  the  dog's  neck."' 

We  are  not  quite  arrived  to  this  5  but  as  ours  is 
the  age  of  improvement  on  nature5  there  is  no  fay- 
ing what  may  happen  in  time. 

MONCRIEF  wrote  a  weak  tragedy  called  Appius. 
The  Schemers  is  a  piece  altered  from  MAYNE'S  City 
Match  by  BROOMFIELD  the  furgeon.  HILL,  a  poor 
bookfeller,  who  tried  the  ftage  as  an  actor  without 
fuccefs,  wrote  and  altered  four  pieces;  they  were 
called  The  Spouter,  Minorca,  The  Mirror,  and  The 
Frenchified  Lady  never  in  Paris.  BRENAN  is  un- 
known by  any  work  except  a  poor  piece  called  The 
Painter's  Break/aft.  Mrs.  HARRISON  wrote  a  pomp- 
ous piece  called  The  Death  of  Socrates.  SLADE,  a 
lieutenant  of  marines,  who  was  caft  away  in  the 
Ramilies,  wrote  a  play,  which  was  performed  one 
night  by  his  friends,  called  Love  and  Duty.  AVE- 
RAY,  an  obfcure  author,  wrote  Britannia,  and  the 
Gods  in  Council. 

BACON  wrote  five  pieces,  almoft  totally  un- 
known, called  The  Taxes,  The  Inflgmjicants*  The 
Trial  of  the  Time  Killers,  The  Moral  Quack,  and 
The  Occulift.  BARNARD  produced  two  pieces,  nei- 
ther of  which  was  intended  for  the  ftage.  called  The 
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Somewhat,  and  Edward  the  Sixth.  FREE  wrote 
Jepthet)  an  oratorio,  fet  to  mufic  by  STANLEY. 
THOMPSON,  a  clergyman,  wrote  a  tragedy  never 
performed,  called  Gondibert  and  Birtha.  CLELAND, 
whofe  genius  has  procured  for  him  an  infamous  im- 
mortality, and  whofe  laft  moments,  if  he  was  capa- 
ble of  compunction,  muft  have  been  imbittered  with 
the  reflection  of  having  being  the  deftroyer  of  mo- 
rality in  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  produced  three 
dramatic  nondefcripts,  called  'Tombo  Chiqui,  Titus 
Vefpafian,  and  The  Lover's  Subscription. 

PORTAL,  who  was  a  jeweller,  afterwards  a  book- 
feller,  and  at  laft  a  money  taker  at  Drury  Lane  the- 
atre, wrote  for  the  flage  Olinda  and  Sophronia, 
The  Indif erect  Lover,  and  The  City  of  Bagdad.  Lord 
CORNBURY  wrote  The  Mijlakes.  GORE  published 
SHAKES? EAR'S  Henry  the  Eighth  with  notes.  BUSHE 
produced  a  piece,  probably  taken  from  VOLTAIRE, 
called  Socrates.  CHAPEL LE  altered  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra  from  SHAKESPEAR.  MORTON  wrote  a 
piece  called  The  Rcgiftsr  Office,  to  do  which  he  tells 
us  he  was  induced  to  fupport  a  large  family.  As 
his  piece  was  never  performed  except  at  Shrewfbury, 
I  am  afraid  his  family  were  not  much  the  better 
for  it. 

VOL.  v.  B  b 
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TOWN  LEY,  mafter  of  merchant  taylor's  fchoot, 
is  faid  to  have  written  High  Life  below  Stairs.  I 
know  it  has  been  afcribed  to  this  gentleman,  but 
the  letter  which  at  that  time  publicly  appeared  fay- 
ing that  this  piece  "  is  not  written  either  by  Mr. 
**  TOWN  LEY  or  Mr.  GARRICK,"  I  can,  if  I  may  be 
guided  by  circumftances,  undertake  to  fay  is  truth. 
HOADLEY,  had  certainly  a  hand  in  it,  and  there 
were  other  communications  from  perfons  who  were 
in  the  fecret,  but  who  conceived  the  fubject  to  be 
rather  ticklifh.  That  GARRICK  fitted  it  to  the 
ftage  there  can  be  no  doubt.  MOZEEN,  an  in- 
different actor,  but  by  no  means  an  infignificant 
writer,  produced  a  piece  called  The  Heirefs.  WHITE 
tranflated  The  Clouds  from  ARISTOPHANES,  lalfo 
reckon  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  anonymous  pieces 
fince  my  laft  general  account. 
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CHAP.  X, 

ACTORS. 

THE  dearth  of  great  excellence  in  acting,  from 
CIBBER'S  feceffion  to  the  time  of  GARRICK'S  ap- 
proach, gave  me  but  little  opportunity  of  going  into 
that  fubject,  and  I  now  take  it  up  merely  to  join 
the  chain  together,  fo  that  the  reader's  view  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  actors  may  be  collected  and 
undifturbed. 

Many  of  the  actors  and  actrefles  ranked  re- 
fpectively,  but  that  was  all.  Among  thefe  were, 
as  we  have  feen,  KEEN,  MILWARD,  the  elder,  and 
younger,  MILLS,  JOHNSON,  BOWMAN,  THUR- 
MOND, WALKER,  WRIGHT,  BULLOCK,  and  Mrs. 
BULLOCK,  and  others,  mo  ft  of  whom  were  brought 
forward  to  ENGLAND  from  ASHBURY'S  nurfery  in 
IRELAND,  which  certainly  promoted  very  materially 
the  intereft  of  the  ftage.  The  public,  however,  were 
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obliged  to  be  content  with  thefe  and  a  few  more  till 
the  time  of  FLEET  WOOD,  when  the  later  moots  from 
ASHBURY'S  flock  began  to  emancipate  and  expand 
in  Englifh  foil. 

From  this  time  the  Englifh  ftage  began  to  know, 
among  many  others,  MACKLIN,  QUIN,  RYAN, 
DELANE,  HULET,  and  'afterwards  SHERIDAN, 
DIGGES,  SPARKS,  BARRY,  MOSSOP,  and  WOOD- 
WARD, among  the  men,  and  Mrs.  BELLAMY,  Mrs. 
CLIVE,  and  Mrs.  WOFFINGTON,  among  the  wo- 
men; befides  Mrs.  GIBBER,  and  Mrs.  PRITCHARD, 
and  a  large  addition  of  names  fomewhat  refpectable 
though  lefs  eminent  than  thofe  I  have  mentioned. 

It  feems  to  be  evident  that  acting,  having  fallen  off 
from  the  death  of  BOOTH  and  the  feceffion  of  CIE- 
BER,  never  regained  its  natural  tone  till  the  pub- 
lic faw  a  perfect  model  for  imitation  in  GAR  RICK. 
MACKLIN  was  furely  a  turgid  heavy  actor,  with 
neither  real  dignity  in  tragedy,  nor  native  humouf 
in  comedy.  There  was  a  fort  of  precife  ftudied 
correctnefs  which  always' reached  fufferance  but 
feldom  admiration,  like  a  reader  at  a  prefs,  who  goes 
critically  over  every  word'without  feeling  the  fenfe 
of  the  fentiment,  or  the  beauty  of  the  writer.  The 
acting,  therefore,  of  that  day  mufl  have  been  co'kj 
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and    unnatural,   for    MACK  LIN    was  the  theatrical 
fchoolmafter.     t 

QUIN,  though  he  muft  have  been  an  actor  of 
much  greater  underftanding  and  more  mind  than 
MACK  LIN,  was  ftill  in  ftilts,  and  proved  that  though 
action  comprehends  the  whole  of  oratory,  oratory 
by  no  means  comprehends  the  whole  of  acting. 
Greatnefs  and  dignity  QUIN  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  pofiefTed;  for  a  correct  and  commanding 
underftanding,  and  a  thorough  and  difcriminating 
power  of  expreffing  the  fenfe  of  an  author,  I  have 
always  underftood  he  never  had  a  fuperior.  We 
are  told,  and  I  do  not  difpute  the  truth  of  the  af. 
fertion.  that  his  manner  of  utterance  was  fo  juft  and 
iuch  a  difplay  of  that  feeling  which  the  fentiment  he 
pronounced  conveyed  to  his  mind,  that  he  transfufed 
an  equal  fenfation  of  pleafure  and  conviction  to  his 
auditors. 

This  is  furely  tranfcendent  merit,  yet  it  is  only 
tranfcendent  as  far  as  it  goes;  for  it  is  but  one  re- 
quifite  of  a  great  actor ;  who,  when  he  lofes  fight 
of  the  part  he  is  performing,  with  all  his  reafon,  his 
underftanding,  and  his  judgment  is  no  more  than  a 
performer  lecturing  his  auditors.  This  actor's  dig- 
pity  was  the  dignity  of  QUIN,  not  of  PYRRHUS,  or 
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CATO;  in  other  words,  dignity  of  perfon,  not  dig- 
nity of  mind,  and  I  think  we  may  eafily  conceive 
that  BooTirgave  more  force  to  the  fentimcnt  of 
CATO,  by  affuming  the  fuavity  of  the  philofopher3 
rather  than  the  afperity  of  the  cynic. 

It  is  impoflible  to  aflert  with  certainty  any  thing  po- 
fnive  on  this  fubject;  we  can  only  aflift  our  opinion* 
by  arguing  rationally  on  fuch  parts  of  it  as  we 
know  to  be  infallible,  and  to  form  a  conclufion  from 
an  impartial  view  of  the  whole.  Upon  this  principle, 
with  the  perpetual  objection  in  our  teeth,  fallacious 
however,  that  actors  and  their  reputations  die  toge- 
ther, we  can  infallibly  pronounce  on  the  merit  of 
Roscius,  BETTERTON,  GARRICK,  and  others,  who- 
went  for  and  accomplifhed  a  correct  reprefentation 
ef  nature,  but  we  have  no  guide  to  lead  us  u-  the 
degree  of  merit  poffefled  by  theatrical  readers,  and 
oratorical  actors,  any  further  than  to  conceive  that 
they  conveyed  the  correctnefs  of  their  authors  with- 
out manifefting  the  beauty. 

RYAN  is  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  warmed 
praife  by  his  biographer;  who  fancying  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  write  neverthelefs  in  the  language  of  can- 
dour, confefles,  while  he  fpeaks  of  his  perfon  and 
features,  as  the  model  of  fymetry  and  perfection, 
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that  having  firft  received  a  blow  in  the  nofe  in  one 
affray  which  turned  it  out  of  its  place,  and  a  brace 
of  piftol  bullets  in  his  mouth  in  another  which  broke 
his  jaw,  thefe  accidents  fo  difcompofed  his  voice 
that  he  became  a  moft  ridiculous  object  of  imi- 
tation, but  that  he  remained  a  very  deferring  ftage 
favourite  to  the  laft. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  very 
fenfible  man,  and  a  moft  refpectable  member  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  upon  this  account  he  was  probably  encou- 
raged greatly  beyond  his  profeffional  merit.  Nobody 
feems  to  have  known  this  better  than  QUIN  ;  who 
in  the  moft  friendly  manner,  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  ft  age  performed  Falftaff  regularly  for  his 
benefit  once  a  year,  till  he  himfelf  took  a  hint  from 
nature  and  found  that  the  deception  would  not  do. 
In  fhort  in  fpight  of  whatever  may  be  faid  by  thofe 
who,  from  the  belt  intentions  in  the  world,  wifii 
well  to  the  reputation  of  RYAN  he  never  could 
have  ranked  on  the  ftage  as  an  actor  of  firft  rate 
abilities. 


*  There  fcems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  this  phiianthrophy 
about  Q.UIN.  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  reJating  two 
Anecdotes ;  which,  though  they  are  generally  known,  will  riot  lofe 
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DELANE  was  confidercd  as  a  found  good  actor 
of  a  refpectable  but  by  no  means  of  a  firft  rate  de- 
fcription.  He  was  particular  and  GARRICK  fuc- 
cefsfully  mimicked  him  in  the  Rehearfal.  BOWMAN, 
however,  we  are  told  had  merit  enough  to  keep 
alive  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  in  QUIN,  though  BOW- 
MAN at  that  time  was  very  old.  Hu  LET  was  a  ufe- 
ful  performer  and  a  good  finger.  HARPER  was  a 
kind  of  a  fecond  to  QUIN  in  comedy,  and  played 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon  and  other  parts  of  that  de- 
fcription  with  truth  and  fpirit.  CASHEL  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  promifmg  actor. 


vipon  repetition.  When  QUIN  found  himfelf  admoniflied  by  age 
and  infirmities  not  to  appear  again  in  public,  he  wrote  to  RYAN 
that  he  had  the  greateft  regard  for  him?s  a  friend,  but  that  he  would 
not  whittle  Falftatf  for  him  or  any  man  breathing,  to  which  he  added, 
that  he  had  fet  him  down  a  thoufand  pounds  in  his  will,  and  if  his 
occafions  required  it  lie  was  welcome  to  draw  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it  during  his  life  time.  The  other  circumftance  relates  t« 
THOMPSON,  to  whom  QUIN  is  faid  to  have  introduced  himfelf  at  a 
Spunging  houfe,  where  he  informed  him,  after  a  delicate  and  a  pro- 
per  introduction,  that  as  he  owed  him  two  hundred  pounds  he 
thought  he  could  not  choofe  a  more  feafonable  moment  to  pay  his 
debts.  THOMPSON  remonftrated,  but  QU:N  infifted  upon  the  fact; 
and  having  prevailed  upon  THOMPSON  to  receive  the  money,  which, 
probably,  in  that  fituation  was  not  a  very  difficult  tafk,  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  pleafure  from  a  perufal  of  The  Stafons 
equivalent  to  the  fum  he  had  now  reimburfed,  a  compliment  more 
to  his  philantlirophy  than  to  his  tafte, 
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We  have  thus  fecn  that  QUIN,  MACK  LIN,  and 
RYAN,  had  a  {mattering  of  GIBBER'S  fchool,  the 
merits  of  which  have  been  already  canvaffed,  and 
which  conhfted  more,  except  in  the  inftances  of 
chafte  and  natural  reprefentation  in  BOOTH  and  Mrs. 
OLDFIELD,  and  their  imitators,  of  the  art  of  acting 
than  the  power  of  demonftrating  nature.  With  GAR- 
RICK  came  perfection;  perhaps  that  perfection 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  with  BETTERTON; 
and  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  conceived  that  even 
QUIN,  afterwards,  improved  by  that  novel,  becaufe 
natural,  fyilem  which  at  GARRICK'S  firft  appearance 
he  had  reprobated. 

I  have  not  ranked  SHERIDAN  with  thefe  ;  be- 
caufe, though  a  mannerill  and  a  peculiar  actor,  yet 
he  had  no  ncceflity  to  model  himfelf  upon  the  plan 
of  any  other  performer,  having  as  much  genius  and 
judgment  as  perhaps  any  one  who  ever  trod  the  flage. 
It  was  not  at  ail  times  that  you  would  get  at  GAR- 
RICK'S  real  fentiments  about  acting,  which  indeed 
was  no  more  than  the  pardonable  duplicity  of  a 
tradefman  who  is  obliged  now  and  then  to  be  a 
little  infincere  to  puff  off  his  wares;  but  he  had  his 
unguarded  moments,  and  through  thofe  lam  able 
to  afcertain  that  he  had  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  found  fenfe  and  critical  difcrimination 
VOL.  v.  c  c 
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which  marked  the  judgment  of  SHERIDAN,  and  I 
can  aiFert  with  fafety,  which  is  greatly  to  the  honour 
of  GAR  RICK,  and  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  that  he  fought  a  connection  with  that  fcholar 
and  critic,  in  uniting  himfelf  with  him  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Irifh  theatre,  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  to  act  as  learning  to  manage. 

A  fonorous  voice,  and  an  expreflive  face  are 
very  impofing  requiiites  in  favour  of  an  actor;  and 
where  thefe  are  denied,  the  beft  underftanding  and 
the  moft  critical  conception  are  veiled  and  obfcured. 
There  is  fomething,  however,  by  which  they  an- 
nounce themfelves.  We  ackhowledge  the  value  of 
the  fun  even  in  a  mifl ;  though  we  do  not  at  that 
time  perceive  its  brilliancy  nor  feel  its  influence, 
we  are  only  aflicted  that  nature  mould  oppofe  fuch 
an  inconvenient  obftacle  to  what  we  decidedly  knovr 
would  otherwife  be  capable  of  affording  a  mod 
complete  and  fatisfactory  enjoyment ;  on  the  con- 
trary a  meteor  is  a  momentary  object  of  delight ; 
but  our  fenfes  foon  correct  the  fallacy  and  our  ad- 
miration vanifties  with  the  delufion  that  created  it. 

Nature  had  certainly  thrown  fuch  impediments 
in  the  way  of  SHERIDAN,  who,  however,  excited 
abundant  admiration  in  thofe  who  were  judicious 
enough  to  penetrate  beyond  the  veil  and  view  the 
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commanding  power  of  mind  and  {Irengtb  of  com- 
prehenfion  with  which  he  was  internally  gifted.  la 
the  powers  of  an  actor,  QUIN  feems  to  have  been 
fuperior  to  SHERIDAN,  in  the  feelings  of  an  actor, 
SHERIDAN  appears  to  have  been  fuperior  to  QUIN. 
OUIN  felt  all  he  expreffed,  and  therefore  exceeded 
SHERIDAN,  could  SHERIDAN  have  expreffed  all 
he  felt  he  would  have  foared  above  QUIN. 

MOSSOP  from  all  I  can  collect  was  a  command- 
ing but  never  an  agreeable  actor.  There  are  va- 
rious ways  of  convincing  the  mind.  We  are  con- 
vinced by  fubtilty,  by  plaufibility,  by  blandifhment, 
and  by  eloquence,  but  we  can  alfo  be  convinced  by 
perfeverence,  by  confidence,  by  earneflnefs,  and 
even  by  vehemence.  Thefe  latter  qualities  feein  to 
have  been  MOSSOP'S  mode  of  convincing  an  au- 
dience into  an  admiration  of  him  which  with  all  his 
pomp,  his  ftiffnefs,  his  peculiarity  and  his  affecta- 
tion he  contrived  to  bring  about.  I  have  heard 
MOSSOP  praifed  for  great  and  commanding  powers 
\n  tragedy  fuch  as  no  other  actor  ever  poffeffed,  and 
it  has  beeninfifted  that,  if  he  was  quaint  and  ftarched 
at  times,  he  was  at  other  times  grand  and  energetic, 
and,  indeed,  that  his  influence  over  the  feelings  of 
his  auditor  was  irrefiftable.  The  mind,  however,  is 
not  very  fond  of  being  threatened  into  pleafure,  nor 
are  thofe  confeffions  very  fmcere  that  are  effected  by 
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compulfion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reafonably  ac- 
quiefe  in  the  opinions  of  either  the  admirers  or  de- 
ciples  of  MOSSOP.  Profelytes  are  feldom  gained  by 
denunciations,  nor  do  thofe  fcholars  turn  out  brighteft 
who  have  their  educations  hammered  into  them. 

As  the  actors  I  have  yet  to  name  flood  high  in 
reputation  after  GARRICK'S  return  from  ITALYJ 
except  HAVARD,  BARRY,  HIPPESLEY,  COLLINS, 
and  fome  others,  who  certainly  deferve  to  be  fpoken 
of  with  refpect,  but  to  whom  it  is  impoflible  I  mould 
be  expected  to  pay  feparate  and  particular  attention, 
I  ihall  mention  thofe  actreffes  who,  up  to  the  year 
fixty-three,  ornamented  the  itage  with  a  degree  of 
reputation  certainly  upon  the  whole,  putting  GAR- 
RICK  out  of  the  queftion,  fuperior  to  the  men,  and 
equal,  but  mofl  probably  exceeding  thofe  ladies  of 
whom  GIBBER  feems  to  have  written  the  eulogium. 

Mrs.  GIBBER  was  a  mod  exquifite  actrefs.  In 
all  characters  of  tendernefs  and  pathos,  in  which  the 
workings  of  the  feeling  mind  call  for  the  force  of 
exceflive  fenfibility,  me  was  like  GARRICK,  the 
character  fhe  reprelented.  Love,  rage,  refentment, 
pity,  difdain,  and  all  thofe  gradations  of  the  various 
paffions  flic  greatly  felt  and  vigotiroufly  exprcfTed. 
Her  face,  her  figure,  and  her  manner  were  irrefifta- 
bly  impreffive,  and  her  voice  was  penetrating  to  ad* 
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miration.     Actrefies  may  have  had  more  majefty, 
more  fire,  but  I  believe  that  all  the  tragic  characters,     ^ . 
truly  feminine,  greatly  conceived,  and  highly  writ-  M 
ten,  had  a  fuperior  reprefentative  in  Mrs.  GIBBER. 
than  in  any  other  actrefs.     She  was  certainly  not  fo 
happy  in  comedy,  but  it  would  be  no  bad  compli- 
ment to  the  prefent  day  if  there  were  any  actrefs 
who  could  perform  it  half  fo  well. 

Mrs.  PRITCHARD  was  an  actrefs  of  more  ge- 
neral abilities  than  Mrs.  GIBBER.  Mrs.  GIBBER'S 
acting  was  delightful,  Mrs.  PRITCHARD'S  command- 
ing. One  intinuated  herfelf  into  the  heart,  the 
other  took  pofleffion  of  it.  Nothing  could  be 
fo  fortunate  for  the  ftage  as  this  junction  of  different 
talents.  It  made  acting,  like  a  picture  with  grand 
breadths  of  light  and  {hade.  We  have  feen  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mrs.  GIBBER;  that  of  Mrs.  PRITCH- 
ARD was  unceafing  variety.  Lady  Macbeth,  the 
Queen  in  Hamlet,  Clarinda,  Edifania,  Doll  Com- 
mon, in  fliort,  every  fpecies  of  ftrong  nature  received 
from  her  a  polifh  and  a  perfection  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  truly  captivating.  GIBBER'S  judici^s  0W 
remark  that  the  life  of  beauty  is  too  fhort  to  form  a 
complete  actrefs,  proved  fo  true  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
PRITCHARD  that  {he  was  feen  to  frefh  admiration, 
till  in  advanced  ago  me  retired  with  a  fortune  to  the 
great  fatisfaction  of  her  numerous  admirers. 
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Mrs.  WOFFINGTON  was  an  actrefs  of  a  moft 
extraordinary  kind,  and  in  fome  parts  muft  have 
been  unrivalled.  She  had  a  bad  voice,  but  this 
feeras  to  have  been  the  only  impediment  to  her 
becoming  fuperlatively  excellent ;  for  though  it  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  prevented  her  from  in- 
terefling  the  pafiions  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  as  ei- 
ther Mrs.  GIBBER  or  Mrs.  PRJTCHARD,  yet  her  fu- 
perior  beauty  and  grace,  the  induftry  with  which  me 
cultivated  herprofeflion  by  obferving  the  initructionc 
of  GIBBER,  getting  introduced  to  Mademoifelle 
DUMESNIL,  the  attention  me  paid  to  GARRICK, 
and  every  other  eligible  opportunity  to  improve, 
which  flic  feized  with  folicitude  and  avidity,  efta- 
blifhed  for  her  a  folid  arid  firm  reputation.  She  is 
faid  in  Cleopatra,  Jane  Shore,  and  Califta,  and  all 
other  parts  which  require  a  form  of  commanding 
and  majeftic  beauty,  to  have  interefted  her  auditors 
to  a  degree  of  aftonifhment.  She  alfo  greatly  ex- 
celled in  many  comic  characters,  but  I  cannot  think 
it  an  addition  to  her  fame,  or  to  female  delicacy, 
that  the  raoft  prominent  of  thofe  characters  was  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.  Rcfources  are  a  bad  fpecimen  of 
great  talents,  and  beauty  like  charity  can  hide  defects. 

Mrs.  BELLAMY  according  to  regularity  comes 
next;  but  this  fort  of  juftice  puts  me  out  of  my 
way,  becaufe  the  art  of  Unking  is  not  more  advanta- 
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gcous  to  profeihan  topoetry.  Mrs. BELLAMY, though 
an  actrefs  of  confiderable  abilities,  cannot  be  ranked 
with  Mrs.  CIBBEIU  In  fhort  in  what  I  have  feen, 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  rely  with  dif- 
fidence on  my  own  opinion,  yet  I  have  a  confirmed 
criterion  in  the  recollection  of  thofe  impreffions  that 
authors  and  actors  have  made  upon  their  auditors;  for, 
though  in  particular  inftances,  where  both  are  taken 
up  from  partiality  and  prejudice,  fuch  judgment 
may  have  deferved  to  hav<£  been  arraigned,  yet  it  is 
impoffible  upon  reflection  to  miftake  thofe  decifions 
which  feeling  has  excited  and  conviction  confirmed. 

Upon  this  principle  we  can  fay  of  Mrs.  BEL- 
LAMY that  flie  was  natural,  eafy,  chafte  and  impref- 
iive;  that,  as  far  as  perfon,  features,  voice,  and  con- 
ception went,  none  of  which  were  by  any  means  of 
an  inferior  defcription,  flic  highly  pleafed  and  never 
offended;  but  thefe  commendations,  refpectable  as 
they  rank  her,  would  be  cold  and  negative  applied 
to  Mrs.  GIBBER,  or  Mrs.  PR  ITCH  A  u  D,  who  com- 
manded attention,  who  feized  the  paffions  and  mo- 
delled them  at  their  will,  but  with  all  this  deduction 
the  public  would  be  at  this  moment  be  a  good  deal 
aftonifhed  to  fee  fuch  an  actrefs  as  Mrs.  BELLAMY, 
were  Mrs.  SID  DONS  out  of  the  queltion. 

As  I  mean  to  bring  into  one  view  towards  the 
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end  of  this  work  that  prodigious  affemblage  of  ex- 
cellent acting,  which  was  at  its  height  fome  time  af- 
ter GAURICK'S  return  from  ITALY,  and  has  from 
that  moment  gradually  declined,  which  opportunity 
will  give  me  occafion  to  exhort  the  actors  of  the 
prefent  day  to  look  up  to  the  few  valuable  veftiges 
which  remain  of  that  magnificent  and  ruined  fabric, 
I  mail  clofe  this  book  after  I  have  laid  a  few  words 
of  Mrs.  CLIVE. 

This  performer,  who  fairly  opened  the  book  of 
nature,  and  pointed  out  every  valuable  paflage  to  fo 
good  effect,  that  no  actrefs  in  her  way  has  completely 
fucceeded  who  has  not  trod  in  her  Heps,  and  traced 
her  through  all  thofe  fanciful  paths  to  which  me  was 
conducted  by  the  goddefs  who  delighted  in  her,  had 
certainly  moft  fuperiative  merit.  We  have  feen  no- 
thing fucceed  in  her  various  ftyles  of  acting  but  what 
has  been  modelled  after  her.  She  created  a  fort  of 
fchool  of  her  own,  in  which  Mrs.  GREEN,  Mifs 
POPE,  and  their  imitators,  ftudied  nature  and  effect; 
but  this  will  be  hereafter  better  exemplified  when  we 
fee  her  at  a  time  when  (he  had  perfected  her  fcholars  ; 
to  which  period  I  fhall  defer  this  fubject,  to  look 
after  the  opera,  muiic  in  general,  and  other  points 
relative  to  the  theatre  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of 
both  houfes,  during  the  theatrical  interregnum. 
END  OF  THE  NINTH  BOOK.^ 
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BOOK  X. 

FROM  1763  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  GARRICK, 

CHAP.  I. 


STATE  OF  THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC  IN  GENERAL, 


As  this  is  the  warmed  opportunity  that  can  poffibly 
occur  to  take  up  the  opera,  and  all  collateral  parti- 
culars relative  to  mufic,  I  fliall  certainly  avail  myfelf 
of  it,  which  will  be  the  more  neceflary  as  it  is  com- 
letely  a  novelty;  no  fuch  thing  having  been  done 
in  any  publication  limilar  to  this. 

I  know  it  has  been  the  fafhion  to  confider  mufic 
as  a  menial  and  fervile  attendant  of  the  theatre,  ra- 
ther than  an  ally  and  an  auxiliary.     Nothing  can  be 
more  ufual  than  to   read  accounts   of  operas  an$ 
VOL.  v.  D  d 
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mafques  that  have  been  performed  with  fuccefs 
without  even  a  fingle  hint  as  to  who  were  the  com- 
pofers  of  the  mufic,  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  afk  if 
a  piece  were  to  be  advertifed,  written  by  a  pen  fu- 
perior,  could  it  be,  to  that  of  SHAKESPEAR,  and 
acted  by  the  bed  members  of  the  fchools  of  BET- 
TERTON  and  GARRICK,  whether  the  audience  would 
not  kifs  down  the  curtain  if  they  were  deprived  of 
the  firft  mufic? 

I  look  upon  this  ungrateful  contempt  of  mufic, 
in  authors  and  managers,  to  have  arifen  from  their 
want  of  a  tafte  for  it,  and  their  total  inability  to  de- 
fcribe  it.  Mufic  has  never  been  encouraged  but 
when  BEARD  had  the  management  of  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre.  What  I  mean  to  fay  is  judicioufly  en- 
couraged; for,  LACEY  as  we  mall  fee,  aped  the 
falhion  exactly  as  a  guinea  pig  apes  a  fquirrel,  or  a 
clown  a  tumbler.  When  at  any  other  time  have  we 
feen  a  manager  like  B£ARD  competent  to  afford 
the  public  amufement  in  this  way  ?  I  have  known 
GARRICK,  and  more  than  GARRICK,  impofed  upon 
by  experiments  till  it  was  apparent  they  did  not 
know  one  tune  from  another. 

What  hope  or  expectation  then  can  the  public  en- 
tertain of  receiving  that  rational,  that  irriproachable 
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delight  which  the  theatre  is  capable  of  affording  us 
through  the  medium  of  mufic  ?  If  managers  know 
not  what  it  is,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  known  through 
the  theatre,  much  lefs,  heaven  knows,  is  it  to  be 
known  through  the  opera;  a  fpectacle  where  the 
dance  is  the  plot  and  the  opera  the  epifode*;  but 
remarks  of  this  complexion  will  come  better  after 
I  have  gone  through  an  account  of  mufic,  which, 
during  forty  years,  grew  into  the  higheft  perfection 
in  this  country  and  is  now  funk  into  infignificance, 
as  land  when  it  ceaces  to  be  fertilized  degenerates 
into  fournefs  and  fterility. 

As  ITALY,  as  well  in  the  opinion  of  PURCELL 
as  of  every  man  who  when  he  fpeaks  of  mufic  is 
competent  to  judge  of  it  by  its  effects  upon  the  heart, 
was  the  fchool  alone  in  which  Englifti  mufic  could 
receive  congenial  improvement,  and  as  GERMANY 
has  ever  thrown  an  impervious  gloom  over  our  plea- 
fures,  which  has  entangled  our  reafon,  and  milled 
our  fenfes  into  error  and  perplexity,  which,  in  mufic 

•  An  amateur,  who  deplored  moft  pathetically  this  innovation, 
by  which  operas  are  now  funk  to  nothing,  was  liftening  to  an  ad- 
mirable  opera  which  was  fo  little  attended  to  that  the  audience 
•wifhed  it  over  with  all  its  merit.  "This  is  too  bad,"  faid  he, 
"  fuch  exquifue  mufic  to  be  fo  flighted  !  "  "  My  dear  friend,"  faid 
'•  a  gentleman,  "  the  rage  for  operas  is  gone  by.  The  only  chance 
"  for  fuccefs  at  the  opera  houfe  now  is  to  lengthen  the  dances  jind 
<*•  fliorten  the  petticoats  of  the  dancers.". 
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in  particular,  has  conftantly  introduced  fchifms  till 
we  have  been  ieft  nothing  of  harmony  but  its  dif- 
cords,  fo  it  will  be  particularly  my  bufmefs  to  watch 
the  progrefs  of  this  com  that  once  produced  a  fair 
and  plentious  harveft,  and  the  tares  which  have  fince 
completely  choaked  it  up. 

It  is  impoffible  for  me  here  to  go  into  the  dif- 
ferences of  HANDEL  and  BONONCINI,  and  the  ciif- 
putes  of  various  kinds  that  kept1  up  the  opera  as  a 
fubject  of  perpetual  contention  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  HAN  DEL  turned 
more  to  oratorios,  and  the  Italian  intereft  gained 
ground  of  the  German,  materially  brought  the  opera 
gradually  to  perfection.  The  progrefs  of  muiic  in 
JLALY  had  been  aftonifhing;  and,  though  the  great 
genius  and  judgment  of  COR  EL  LI  had  in  the  public 
opinion  conducted  it  to  perfection,  it  was  foon  af- 
terwards feen  that  mufic,  though  an  imitative  art, 
had  properties  immediately  derived  from  nature 
which  had  been  but  little  noticed,  and,  when  no- 
ticed, were  almoft  altogether  rejected. 

What  I  mean  to  allude  to  is  the  diftinction  be- 
tween melody  and  harmony,  two  things  that  though 
they  afTift  each  other  in  union  are  completely  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  whereas  it  is  generally  under- 
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r.vud  at  ibis  moment  that  they  both  mean  the  fame 
thing*.     Compofers,  about  1720,  began  to  feel  that 


*  I  hope  I  fli.ill  be  pardoned  for  going  into  this  becaufe,  although 
there  is  no  axiom  fo  clear,  no  pofition  fo  infallible,  not  one  in  athou- 
iand  appears  to  comprehend  it ;  nay,    our  dictionaries  miilead  us, 
while  the  ftrictures  of  the  moft  fcientific  writers,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  feel  the  fact,  leave  the  moft  penetrating  underftanding  in  the 
dark.     Look  for  melody  in  any  dictionary  you'll  find  the  explanation 
to  be  •'  Mufic,  harmony  of  found."     Look  for  harmony  you'll  find 
"  Concord,    correfpondent   fentiment,"  and  for  mufic  you'll   find, 
"  The  fcience  of  harmonical   founds-"      Nothing  can  be   fo  inde- 
finite,  while  nothing  can'  be  fo  clear  and  fimple  as  the  real  truth. 
Melody  means  a  fucceffion  of  founds,    harmony  a  combination  of 
founds,  and  mufic  the  art  of  uniting  melody  and  harmony,  or  rather 
of  allifting  melody  by  the  addition  of  harmony.     Thus  mufic  of  all 
ftudies  ought  to  be  the  leaft  complex,   and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
elaborate  treat ifes  have  done  more  injury  to  the  caufe  of  mufic  than 
to  any  other  fttidy,  becaufe,  in  other  ftudies,  caufes  are  frequently  re- 
mote and  hidden,  and  therefore  demand  enquiry  and  inveftigation  ;  but 
in  mufic,  where  every  thing  is  felf  evident  and  apparent,  the  fact  fpeaks 
fbritfelf  without  the  aulftanceof  an  advocate  or  a  reafoner,  andftands 
confefled,  a  plain,  a  beautiful,  and  an  unfophifticated  truth.    This 
is  clearly  made  out  by  the  manner  in  which  great  men  have  gone  into 
the  fubject  in  the  treatifes  that  are  extant;  out  of  which  prodigious 
number,  I  fliall  inftance,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  my  purpofe, 
RAMEAU  the  moft  profound  perhaps  of  them  all,  ROUSSEAU  the 
moft  ingenious,  and  D'ALEMBERT  the  moft  fimple  and   faithful  to 
truth.     RAME\U,  with  an  eye  more  to  fcientific  reputation  than  a, 
regard  to  general  and  legitimate  fame,    (hews  the  wonderful  variety 
of  which  founds  are  capable,  in  terms  of  calculation,  fo  clofe,  fo  con. 
nected,  and  fo  clear,  that  the  fchohr  is  aftonifhed  to  find  the  endlefs 
pofi.tions,  elucidations,  and  conclusions,  to  be  propofed,  agreed  upon, 
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melody  was  an  animating  principle  which  though  it 


and  eftablifhed,  by  a  correct  investigation  of  fuch  numerous  varia- 
tions of  harmony.  ROUSSEAU,  with  more  fophiftry,  turns  and 
twifts  the  fame  propofitions  in  all  number  of  ways  ;  and,  making  a 
polypus  of  mufic,  fhews  that  it  may  be  tortured  into  a  hundred 
fragments  and  yet  every  fragment  retain  its  priftine  fhape.  What  is 
the  confequence  ?  RAMEAU,  finding  his  arguments  incongruous,  and 
crude,  fondly  fancies  he  ftiall  bind  them  together  by  an  expedient ; 
and,  before  the  mind  has  time  to  difentangle  itfclf  from  therhapfody 
in  which  it  has  been  fo  long  ingenioufly  bewildered,  but  not  a  fingle 
moment  convinced,  he  gravely  attempts  to  implore  a  belief  that  every 
difference  of  opinion  ought  to  be  reconciled  in  the  admiilion  that  the 
fundamental  bafs  is  exactly  NEWTON'S  center  of  gravity  ROUSSEAU 
is  not  fo  fortunate ;  he  moft  indefatigably  ranfacks  invention  to 
prove  affertions,  which  he  certainly  makes  out  in  argument :  but  at 
length,  finding  that  though  he  has  been  able  to  eftablifh  nothing  for 
mufic  he  has  eftablifhed  a  great  deal  for  calculation,  he  is  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  confefling,  that  a  fugue  after  all  is  Le  mau<vais  chef 
tftruvre  d'un  ban  mufieien.  As  to  D'ALEMBERT  the  cafe  is  not  the 
fame.  He  volunteers  himfelf  on  the  fubject  ;  and,  finding,  fcientific 
as  he  was,  and  minutely  acquainted  with  all  the  fubtilties  of  argu- 
ment, that  mufic  as  it  had  been  reprefented  by  all  thofe  who  wrote 
before  him  was  completely  undefinable,  for  the  fake  of  the  world,  he 
tet  about  ftudying  it.  Whi't  was  the  confequence  ?  He  found  a  pro. 
digious  mafs  of  chequered  trappings  and  pye  balled  ornaments 
which  fhrouded,  eclipfed,  and  fuffocated  fomething  like  a  form  ; 
with  ipfinite  labour  and  pains,  he  ftript  oft"  this  mifhapen  and  motley 
annoyance,  and,  having  cleared  away  diflTonance,  and  difcord,  with 
thofe  enarmonic,  and  chromatic  auxiliaries  that  had  fweated  and 
fmothered  this  poor  unfortunate  object,  his  ears  became  gradually 
attracted  by  fome  moft  delicious  founds,  which,  at  length  he  found 
to  proceed  from  almoft  exhaufted  melody,  that  like  a  dying  fwan  was 
iweetly  fmging.  the  dirge  to  it^s  approaching  funeral.  This  treatifej 
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oould  exift  of  itfelf,  harmony,  the  carcafe  which 
it  was  intended  by  nature  to  vivify,  could  not.  In 
other  words,  that  melody  was  the  fong,  and  harmony 
the  accompanymeut;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  judg- 
ments of  muficians  began  to  be  more  fimplified  and 
the  grand  and  natural  effect  manifefted  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  other  arts  confidered  as  fubjects  of  imi- 
tation, which  circumftance  was  adventitioufly  for- 
warded by  the  fudden  appearance  of  many  com- 
pofers  inftructed  by  nature  and  their  feelings,  the 
true  end  and  tendency  of  mufic  were  accomplifhed; 
laboured,  abftrufe,  calculated  harmony  was  rejected, 
and  nothing  but  what  ferved  to  give  appropriate  em- 
bellifhment  to  melody  was  retained. 

The  moment  this  fyftem  was  fully  refolved  on, 


•which  is  profefledly  written  to  elucidate,  develope,  and  fimplify  that 
of  RAMEAU,  which  D'ALEMBERT  will  not  allow  to  be  a  fyftem,  has 
nothing  for  its  object  but  the  grand  and  fimple  pofition,  that  mufu: 
confifls  of  two  parts,  melody,  and  harmony  ;  that  melody  is  thegi.fr- 
of  inventing  founds  in  fucceflion,  which  delight  the  ear,  that  harmony 
is  the  art  of  flattering  the  ear  by  the  union  of  feyeral  founds  to- 
gether; that  melody,  which  has  always  exifted,  is  nature,  that 
harmony,  which  is  the  only  decoration  of  .nature,  and  rns  been  in- 
vented, is  art,  that,  fo  far  as  harmony  is  purfued  for  the  embeUifh- 
ment  of  melody,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  friend  and  a  preferrer, 
but  that  the;  moment  this  duty  ii  neglected  it  beomes  a  fos  an  >  \ 
dcflroyer. 


it  is  aflonifhing  how  beautifully  the  bird  mufic  fung, 
emancipated  from  its  cage  ;  but  to  keep  to  plain 
narrative,  HANDEL,  whofe  great  difadvantage,  ad- 
ded to  his  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  language,  which 
was  a  great  impediment  to  his  vocal  mufic.  was  this 
harmonic  mania,  though  he  turned  and  twitted  it 
about  pretty  well,  came  forward  with  improved  ex- 
cellence after  his  trip  to  ITALY,  where  he  corr.pofed 
The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,  in  which  he  has 
imitated  Italian  balTes  almoft  to  fervility.  GEME*- 
MAX i  appeared  the  advocate  of  melody,  TARTINI 
introduced  an  appropriate  union  of  melody  and  har- 
mony,  and  inftrumental  mufic  dared  not  further  in- 
trude than  to  the  modeft  and  becoming  bounds  pre- 
fcribed  to  it  by  nature. 

PERGOLESI,  that  mufical  wonder;  who,  though 
we  know  nothing  more  of  his  compofitions  than  two 
comic  interludes,  La  Serva  Padrona,  and  It  Maeftro 
de  Mitfica)  one  Saha  Retina,  and  his  immortal 
Stabai  Mater,  reached  perfection,  and  therefore  was 
poifoned  at  twenty-two.  GALLUPPi,who  compofed 
mod  fwcetly  becaufe  he  defpifed  extraneous  har- 
mony, delicioufly  agitated  every  pleafing  fentation 
by  his  mufic.  VINCI,  PEREZ,  JOMELLI,  and  a 
long  firing  of  celebrated  Italians  brought  this  tafte 
to  ENGLAND,  and  confirmed  its  reputation  till-,  from 
about  1756,  to  1766. 
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About  this  time  the  German  tafte  began  again 
to  prevail ;  and,  though  BACH  and  ABEL,  but  parti- 
cularly ABEL,  ftill  adhered  to  the  perfect  ftyle  in 
which  harmony  had  no  triumph  over  melody,  yet 
the  manner  began  by  PICCINI  of  loading  air  with 
accompanyment,  which  was  ingenious  enough  in 
him,  but  followed  awkwardly  and  bungingly  by 
others,  (hook  that  reputation  which  truth  and  nature 
had  eftabliftied;  and,  in  fpight  of  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  VENTO,  and  a  few  others,  the  ear  began 
to  be  ftunned  inftead  of  delighted,  and  mufic,  that 
had  fo  lately  routed  the  affections  and  foothed  the 
foul,  was  confidered  as  deftitute  of  merit  unlefs  it 
could  defcribe  the  confufion  of  a  battle,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  a  hurricane. 

The  opera  having  thus  been  confidered  as  the 
criterion  and  regulator  as  to  mufic  in  this  country, 
not  very  properly  indeed  fines  mufic  ought  not  to  be 
fubmitted  to  any  criterion  or  regulator  but  the  heart 
and  its  feelings,  the  prevalent  tafte  of  the  opera  be- 
came the  prevalent  tafte  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
operas,  which  had  certainly  been  a  national  benefit, 
became  more  and  more  a  national  injury,  till  the 
theatres  following  this  retrogade  motion,  not  ftep  by 
ftep,  but  halt  by  halt,  (idled  off  gradually;  and  left 
VOL.  v.  E  e 
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the  throne  of  mufic  to  be  ufurped  by  the  demon 
of  difcord. 

As  I  have  attributed  this  falfe  taftc  to  the  pre- 
valence of  German  mufic,  it  is  but  fitting  that  I 
honeftly  make  out  my  pofition.  I  have  fhewn,  in 
how  many  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  this 
country,  this  innovation  was  to  be  dreaded.  We 
have,  in  confequence  of  the  refearches  of  the  orr 
nal  printers  of  mufic,  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
proved  that  documents  were  found  which  plainly 
fhew  that  .the  ftyle  of  mufical  ftudy  would  be  nature 
in  the  Italians,  and  art  in  the  Germans.  We  have 
feen  ARON  RAMIS  and  AGRICOLA  loll  in  the 
labyrinth  of  harmony,  to  which,  by  their  own  con- 
feffion,  they  knew  not  how  to  find  a  clue,  and  yet 
thefe  men,  AGRICOLA  in  particular,  wrote  leflbns 
for  young  beginners.  Were  not,  therefore,  the  in- 
extricable  barbarities  of  the  Germans  then  exactly 
what  they  are  now  ? 

What  did  ZARLINO  and  his  followers  ?  The  co- 
temporaries  of  thofe  Germans,  did  they  lofe  nature 
to  perplex  themfelves  and  the  world  with  art  ?  No. 
They  traced  mufic  to  its  origin,  and  not  only  felt 
but  demonftrated  that  mufic  is  not  derived  from 
conftruction  and  calculation,  but  from  nature  and 
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fimplicity.  My  premifes  then  are  clearly  made  out 
by  that  moft  infallible  of  all  proofs  the  evidence  of 
long  experience;  and,  as  the  ftage  upon  the  fame 
principal  is  now  adopting  every  thing  monftrous  and 
unnatural,  it  becomes  a  queftion  whether,  in  our  in- 
fatiable  thirft  after  novelty,  we  may  not  one  day  or 
other  take  it  into  our  heads  to  difcard  art  and  adopt 
nature. 

But  not  to  lofe  fight  at  prefent  of  mufic  it  will 
be  fairly  afked  me  whether  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
melody  in  the  compofitions  of  the  Germans  ?  It 
would  be  very  hard  indeed  if  in  fuch  an  immenfe 
wildernefs  there  fhould  not  be  a  few  flowers ;  but 
luxuriance  was  never  yet  a  fymptom  of  ftrength  or 
maturity.  And  this  is  the  very  thing  I  complain 
of;  for  were  the  Germans  barren  of  genius,  their 
impofitions  would  be  detected;  whereas,  by  fcat- 
tering  here  and  there  a  few  traits  of  fancy,  a  ftudy 
of  their  works  is  fomething  like  what  the  poets  de- 
fcribe  of  the  road  to  the  temple  of  pleafure,  which 
is  flowery  and  deceitful,  and  which  beguiles  our 
time  with  idle  trifling,  till  the  night  of  difappoint- 
ment  overtakes  us,  and  we  view  the  promised  goal 
through  the  medium  of  delufion,  and  prefently  lofe 
jt  in  the  fhades  of  obfcurity. 
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Melodies  however  thcfe  Germans  have,  but,  by 
introducing  them  by  fits  and  flarts,  their  rrufic  has 
no  character,  except  indeed  the  fort  of  character 
that  a  mafque  has  compared  to  a  face  j  which  ierves 
to  difguife  it  by  the  fubftitution  of  deformity.  I  will 
not  allow  a  work  of  genius  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
parts  unlefs,  like  a  perfect  poem,  its  drift  be  pre- 
mifed,  followed  up,  and  concluded  :  and  upon  this 
ground  the  ftouteft  ftickler  for  the  prefent  falhiona- 
able  mufic,  has  not  a  fmgle  argument  to  Hand 
upon. 

I  cannot  more  clearly  give  an  idea  of  thefe  re- 
dundant compofitions,  and  their  oppofites,  than  by 
fuppofing  two  orators :  One  mail  be  a  man  of  na- 
tural eloquence,  who  fupports  his  arguments  in 
fimple  and  perfpicuous  language,  who  borrows  no 
ornament  but  from  reafon,  nor  courts  afliftance  but 
from  truth :  The  other  fhall  deal  in  metaphor,  al. 
legory,  and  allufion.  He  fhall  wrap  up  the  plained 
axiom  in  figure,  logic,  and  fyftem;  in  foaring  to 
fublimity  he  fhall  fall  into  quaintnefs,  and  in  driv- 
ing to  tranfcend,  he  fhall  fink  to  nothing. 

What  muft  be  the  different  effect  on  their  hear- 
ers ?  One  fhall  delight  and  convince,  the  other  daz- 
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zle  and  miflcad.  One  fhall  win  from  attention  the 
\villing  tribute  of  praife,  the  other  wreft  from  afto- 
nifhment  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity. 

Every  thing  the  ear  acknowledges  as  mufic  is  fong. 
Poetry  is  originally  fuppofed  to  have  been  fung. 
ITALY,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  firft  mu- 
fical  fchool;  vocal  mufic  having  been  ever  in  greater 
repute  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and,  on  that  account,  the  Italians  are  lefs  apt  than 
other  compofers  to  go  into  any  thing  extraneous, 
for  vocal  mufic  is  in  its  nature  regular.  This  is  not 
the  cafe  with  the  Germans,  whofe  ftudy  being  al- 
moft  wholly  inftrumental  mufic,  they  traverfe  the 
wide  field  of  modulation,  and  quarter  it  as  regularly 
as  a  pointer  in  the  ftuble  :  or  rather,  like  a  citizen 
on  a  Sunday,  who  walks  out  till  he  is  tiredj  forgetting 
that  he  has  to  come  home  again. 

This  then  I  conceive  to  be  the  caufe  of  that  per- 
verfion  of  tafte  in  this  country  which  has  unhappily 
obtained,  and  in  partitular  as  to  mufic;  our  national 
characteriftic  being  warm  benevolence  and  broad 
liberality,  which  too  frequently  encourages,  when 
it  ought  to  difcriminate. 
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CHAP.    II. 

THE  THEATRE  DURING  THE   INTERREGNUM,    AND 
IMMEDIATELY  ON  GARRICK's  RETURN. 


\VHEN  the  finifhing  ftroke,  which  was  no  lefs  than 
indifference  and  neglect,  had  been  given  to  GAR- 
RICK'S determination  of  travelling  for  two  ytars, 
that  the  public,  which  was  infalliable,  might  feel 
their  lofs;  both  BEARD  and  LACEY,  felt  bold  at 
the  circumftance.  BEARD,  from  a  confcioufnefs 
that,  having  edablifhed  opera  upon  a  firm  and  folid 
bafis  he  fhould  exclufively  poffefs  the  favour  of  the 
town,  and  LACEY,  from  a  contempt  he  had  ever  en- 
tertained of  GARRICK'S  judgment  as  a  manager,  and 
a  firm  belief  that  through  his  fancied  fuperiority  he 
fhould  both  eclipfe  Covent  Garden,  and  lower  his 
partner  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 

Both  thefe  effects  GARRICK  had  forefeen,  and 
had  very  early  anticipated  the  confequence  of  them. 
He  faw  the  certain  operation  of  all  that  could  poffi. 
bly  be  brought  forward  to  fupply  the  place  of  his 
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exertions ;  he  faw,  fupported  as  it  was  by  a  national 
tafte,  that  mufic  would  naturally  make  aconfiderable 
head  againft  him;  but  he  faw  that  LACEY  would 
court  the  affiftance  of  this  auxiliary  to  the  temporary 
difadvantage  of  the  theatre,  and  that  even  BEARD 
would  not  be  able  to  find  a  fufficient  ftock  of  ma- 
terials to  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

His  penetration  was  equally  keen  in  refpect  to 
writing  and  aciing,  which  he  knew  muft  in  his  ab- 
ience  come  to  what  the  fportffnen  call  a  complete 
{land  ftill.  As  to  the  veteran  writers,  they  fo  uni- 
quivocally  adopted  this  fentiment  that  they  pati- 
ently waited  his  return;  and,  for  the  novices,  their, 
certain  ruin  muft  have  been  the  confequenee  of 
venturing  any  thing  material  in  his  abfence.  Both 
thefe  effects  were  in  a  remarkable  manner  produced. 
COLMAN,  whofe  reputation  had  received  complete 
confirmation  by  the  affiilance  of  GARKICK  in  The 
Jealous  IVift)  had  the  good  fenfe  to  venture  at  no 
production  of  a  firft  rate  kind,  till  his  coadjutor  re- 
turned; and  POWEL,  whom  nature  had  endowed 
with  many  of  the  beft  requifites  of  an  actor,  by  hav- 
ing the  reins  thrown  over  his  neck,  foon  loft  fight 
of  the  admirable  leffons  he  had  received  from  G/\R- 
B.ICK,  who  had  been  his  moft  able  preceptor,  and 
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was  bewildered  out  of  that  little  native  judgment  he 
he  pofTeifed,  by  folly,  vanity,  and  indilcrimindte 
applaufe. 

All  this  which  GARRICK  had  forefeen  literally- 
happened.  ARNE  was  the  only  compofer  of  real 
eminence  known  to  the  theatre  at  that  time,  for 
BOYCE  had  retired  to  the  church.  MICHAEL 
ARNE'S  mufic  was  always  paffable  but  never  ex- 
cellent, RUSH  had  juft  arrived  from  ITALY  and 
knew  the  tafte  of  that  country,  but  wanted  the  judg- 
ment to  adopt  that  tafte  to  Englifh  ears,  or  rather  to 
Englifh  hearts.  BATES  had  blufter,  and  buflle, 
and  could  compofe  fongs  as  faft  as  a  blackfmith  can 
make  hobnails  all  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality  ;  and, 
as  to  the  reft,  they  were  ftill  inferior  pretenders. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  plenty  of  compilers, 
who  furnifhed  the  theatres  with  lumping  penny- 
worths; and  this  mode  fometimes,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Love  in  a  Village,  and  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  was 
adopted  with  fuccefs  but  never  unlefs  fuperimended 
withjudgment  and  aflifted  by  the  original  compo- 
fition  of  fome  excellent  mufician.  Love  in  a  Village 
though  benefitted  by  very  beautiful  mufic  by  GA- 
LUPPI,  GIARDINI,  and  others,  received  two-thirds 
of  iu  value  from  ARNE,  and  The  Maid  of  the  Mill 
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being,  though  better  affifted   by   Italians,  rather  a 
grand  than  interefting  felection. 

All  this,  however,  was  neither  feen  nor  felt  by 
LACEY;  who,  being  accuftomed  to  hear  God  fave 
the  King,  Road  Beef,  and  Rule  Britannia,  knew 
there  were  fuch  tunes  but  could  fcarcely  diftinguifli 
one  of  them  from, another,  fancied  that  three  com- 
pofers  muft  naturally  conquer  one,  and  therefore 
fet  RUSH,  BATES,  and  MICHAEL  ARNE  to  work, 
and  prefently,  in  oppofuion  to  Artaxerxes,  came  out 
The  Royal  Shepherd,  Pharnaces,  and  Almena. 

In  the  mean  time  GAR  RICK  received  very  dif- 
mal  accounts  from  VICTOR,  the  treafurer,  of  the 
immenfe  fums  fquandered  away  to  decorate  ferious 
operas  on  the  one  fide  of  the  account,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  of  which, 
though  it  was  the  very  effect  he  anticipated,  he  bit- 
terly complained  while  he  privately  hugged  him- 
felf  for  his  own  fagacity,  well  knowing  that  the 
tendency  of  this  temporary  lofs  would  be  future 
fame,  and  permanent  profit. 

GARRICK  now  began  to  feel  a  confeqnence  he 
had  never  known  till  that  moment;  and,   excellent 
as  his  worldly  acting  had  always  been,  he  was  afto- 
VOL.  v.  F  f 
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nifhed  at  his  own  power  of  attracting  fuch  univerfal 
applaufe.  He  was  wifhed  for  and  expected  with 
the  mofl  anxious  curiofity  at  home,  while  the  ac- 
counts we  received  of  him  from  abroad,  fome  of 
which  by  the  bye,  by  way  of  whetting  public  im- 
patience, even  went  to  infituate  that  he  meant  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Italy,  were  the  ho- 
nourable and  flattering  reception  he  every  where 
met  with,  the  invitations  he  continually  received 
from  Princes  and  AmbafTadors,  which,  another 
Hroke  of  acting,  he  rejected  to  fort  with  men  of 
profeffional  eminence,  and  in  fhort  the  great  and 
diftinguifhed  attention  he  daily  experienced,  fuch 
as  never  had  been  paid  to  any  other  individual. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  found  the  fuccefs  of  dra- 
matic writers  as  indifferent  as  his  mod  fanguine 
hopes  would  poffibly  have  fuggefled;  he  found 
that,  in  proportion  as  POWEL  got  SHAKESPEAR  in 
his  head  he  loR  him  in  his  heart;  he  found  that  his 
partner,  having  begun  to  give  up  operas  as  a  bad 
thing,  had,  by  way  of  retrieving  his  declining  for- 
tune, conceived  an  expectation  of  finding  coals  in 
Oxfordfhire,  from  which  circumftance  he  knew  he 
fhould  get  as  much  of  the  theatrical  property  into  his 
own  hands  as  he  thought  proper;  he  found,  in  fhort, 
that  the  mufical  mania  began  to  be  on  the  decline; 
nay  he  found  JOHNNY  BEARD  deaf,  and  Dr.  ARNE 
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damned,  and  yet,  can  it  be  credited  ?  Such  was  the 
ftrange  crooked  policy  and  fingular  vanity  of  this 
extraordinary  man — he  wrote  The  Sick  Monkey. 

It  was  well  for  GAR  RICK  that  the  public  difpifed 
this  contemptible  production  under  an  idea  that  it 
was  written  by  an  infidious  enemy,  otherwife  it 
mu ft  have  operated  heavily  againft  him;  but  the 
tide  was  in  his  favour  and  nothing  could  Hop  it. 
The  town  knew  no  other  topic.  Prefents  awaited 
him,  and  every  trifling  circumftance  relative  to  him 
in  ever  fo  remote  a  degree  was  a  fubject  of  general 
converfation.  In  fhort,  no  object  of  the  greateft 
national  importance  could  engrofs  more  attention; 
the  Royal  family  graced  his  firft:  appearance,  while 
he  as  contentedly  fwallowed  all  this  adulation  as  an 
alderman  does  the  green  fat  of  a  turtle,  ftill  keeping 
up  thofe  outward  figns  of  diffidence  and  apparent 
felf-denial,  which  he  ever  put  on,  by  chufmg  Much 
ado  about  Nothing  for  his  firft  appearance,  that  it 
might  (jgnify  how  much  the  goodnefs  of  the  public 
furpaffed  his  defeat.  What  a  wonderful  union  of 
merit  and  modelby ;  no  bifhop  ever  repeated  Noli 
ejjifcopari  more  devoutly.* 


*  GARRICK  prepared  an  addrefs  to  the  audience,  which  he  de- 
ivered  previous  to  the  play  he  firft  appeared  in.  '  When  he  came 
upon  the  fhigc,  he  was  welcomed  with  three  loud  plaudits.,  each 
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He  certainly,  however,  deferved  every  attention 


fini filing  with  a  huzza.  As  foonas  this  unprecedented  applaufe  had 
a  little  fubfided,  he  ufed  every  art  of  which  he  was  fo  completely 
matter  to  lull  the  tumult  into  a  profound  filence — and,  juft  as  all 
was  hufhed  as  death,  and  anxious  expectation  fat  on  every  face,  old 
CERVETTO,  who  was  better  known  by  the  name  of  NOSEY,  antici- 
pated the  very  firft  line  of  the  addrefs  by — aw — a  tremendous  yawn. 
A  convulfion  of  laughter  enfued,  and  it  was  foine  minutes  before  the 
wifhcd-for  filence  could  be  again  reflored.  That,  however,  ob- 
tained— GARRICK  delivered  his  addrefs  in  that  happy,  irrefiftible 
manner  in  which  he  was  always  fure  to  captivate  his  audience;  and 
retired  with  applaufe  fuch  as  was  never  better  given,  nor  better 
deferved.  But  the  matter  did  not  reft  here — The  moment  he  came 
off  the  flage,  he  flew  like  lightning  to  the  mufic  room,  where,  col- 
laring aftonifhed  NOSEY,  he  began  to  abufe  him  pretty  vociferoufly. 

*  Wha — why — you  old  fcoundrel — you  muft  be  the  moft  infernal' — 
at  length  poor  CER.VERTO — "  Oh!    Mr.  GARIUCK!    vat  is  the 
"  matter— vat  I  haf  do — Oh  God  vat  it  is !" — '  The  matter  !   why 
'  you  old,  damned,  eternal,  fenfelefs  idiot — with  no  more  brains 

*  than  your  damned  bafs  viol — juft  at  the — a — very  moment  I  had 

*  played  with  the  audience — tickled  them  like  a  trout,  and  brought 

*  them  to  the  moft  accommodating  filence — fo  pat  to  my  purpofe — • 

*  fo  perfect — that  it  was,  as  one  may  fay,  a  companion  for  MILTON'S 

*  vifible  darknefs' — "  Indeed,  Mr.  GARRICK,  it  vas  no  darkriefs." 
'  Darknefs!    ftupid    fool — but  how   fliould  a  man  of    my  reading 
'  make  himfelf  underftood  by- — a — anfwer  me,  was  not  the  whole 
«  houfe,  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  very  ftill  ?'    "  Yes,  Sir,  indeed — ftill 
*'  as  moufe."     '  Well  then,  juft  at  that  very  moment  did  you  not, 
'  with  your  damned  jaws  extended  wide  enough  to  fwallow  a  fix, 

*  penny  loaf— yaw  ? — Oh  1  wifli  you  had  never   fhut   your  damned 
'  jaws  again.'     "  Sare,  Mr.  GARRICK — only  if  you  pleafe  hear  me 
"  von  vord.     It  is   alvay  the  vay— it  is  indeed,   Mr.  GARRICK — 
"  aivay  the  vay  I   go  when   I   haf  the  greateft  rapture,  Mr.  GAR. 
"  RICK."      The  little  great  man's  anger  inftantly  cooled.      The 
cunning  readings  of  this  Italian  flattery  operated  exactly  contrary 
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that  could  poffibly  be  paid  to  him.  His  abfence 
had  (hewn,  that  without  him  the  theatre  could  exill 
but  not  I've,  and  on  that  return,  which,  for  the  re- 
in -.invi'.Y  of  his  management,  enfured  the  fiage  a 
large  flow  of  health  and  vigour,  no  wonder  he  be- 
ci;:  e  more  than  ever  the  theme  of  univerfal  ad- 
miration. 

Having  now  turned  to  as  the  failors  call  it  and 
gone  in  earned, to  work,  materials  of  courfe  flocked 
in  upon  him  from  every  quarter,  and  he  even  began 
to  have  a  better  choice  of  new  goods  than  he  had 
been  in  oofTeflion  of  fince  he  had  become  ma- 
nager.* With  the  ft  advantages,  feconded  by  the  ex- 


to  the  laft  line  of  an  epigram — the  honey  was  tailed  and  the  fting. 
forgot — and  it  not  or,!/  procured  NOSEY'S  pardon,  but  forced  a  de- 
claration from  his  patiun  that  he  ought  to  be  forgiven  for  the  wit  of 
the  offence. 

*  LACEY  in  thisbufinefs  played  offa  ftroke  of  policy  which  his 
partner  with  all  his  warinefs  had  not  forefeen.  As  foon  as  he  had 
given  the  matter  breathing  time,  GARRICK  reprefented  to  LACES- 
the  prodigious  fucc'efs  he  had  met  with,  and  that  the  public  would 
not  be  fatijfied,  unlefs  they  law  him  twice  a  week  at  leaft.  "  Well, 
"  and  what  then"  faid  LACEY.  "  Hey,  what  then  ?  Why  then,  what 
*'  do  you  mean  to  allow  me  for  the  advantages  the  concern  will  reap, 
"  in  addition  to  thofe  derived  from  my  return  to  the  management, 
"  by  my  acting  ?"  "  Why,"  faid  LACEY,  •"  I  have  been  thinking 
"  of  this  DAVID  and  1  won't  allow  a  halfpenny.  Play  and  gratify 
"  your  vanity,  or  let  it  alone,  and  let  the  theatre  take  its  chance. 
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ertions  of  his  company,  who  were  glad  enough  to 
welcome  his  return  that  fomething  like  regularity- 
might  be  reftored,  he  fet  him  Pelf  bufily  forward, 
and  fa\v  each  department  conducted  with  every 
poflible  propriety,  and  decorum.  Inftead  of  the 
indecency,  profligacy,  and  debauchery,  that  had 
been  known  at  different  periods  to  charactenz;- 
green  rooms,  the  dreffing  rooms,  and  the  avenues 
of  the  play-houfe,  the  manners  of  the  actors  and 
the  actrefTes  were  unoffending,  polite,  and  ele;. 
and  nothing  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre 
but  might  have  graced  a  drawing  room  I;,  is  but 
juftice  alfo  to  fay.  that  during  BEARD'S  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden,  every  puffible  attention 
was  paid  to  propriety  and  decorum. 


'*  If  you  play,  we  faali  have  brck.cn  legs  and  arms,  and  cries  of 
"  murder,  to  amufe  us  two  evenings  in  the  week  j  and  on  the  other 
"  four  evenings,  there  will  be  nobo  1y  in  the  houfe.  If  the  common 
"  bufinefs  goes  on,  the  receipts  will  be  lefs  but  they  will  be  regular, 
•«  and  the  average  every  Saturday  will  be  pretty  nearly  the  fame." 
GARRICK,  to;<  iiy  unprepared  for  this  thruft,  did  however  all  in  his 
power  to  parry  it,  but  I.ACEY  remained  inflexible,  and,  if  GAR- 
RICK'S  alfertions  are  to  be  credited,  lie  never  had  any  flated  emolu- 
ment. 
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CHAP.  III. 


GARRICK,  AS  AN  AUTHOR,  RESUMED. 


AS  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  authors  and 
actors,  will  naturally  bring  out  all  that  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  now  to  relate  concerning  the  ftage,  and  my 
limits  are  verging  towards  a  clofe,  I  (hall  go  on 
with  authors  and  fuch  collateral  particulars  as  are 
involved  in  a  defcription  of  their  works. 

The  firft  dramatic  undertaking  GARRICK  en- 
gaged in  after  his  return  was  the  production  of 
a  play,  in  conjunction  with  COLMAN,  who  had 
given  ftrong  proof  both  of  genius  and  judgment 
in  The  Jealous  Wife-,  he  had  given  aHo  proof  of 
deference,  modefty,  and  good  fenfe,  in  permitting 
GARRICK  to  teach  him  his  trade,  for  it  proved  in 
the  event  that  COLMAN  was  never  fo  good  a  dramatic 
writer  as  while  he  had  GARRICK  at  his  elbow. 

GARRICK'S  (hare  of  this  play  The  Clandcftinc 
Marriage,  was  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the  courtly  fa- 
mily, COLMAN'SJ  Sterling,  and  the  city  fa.mily.  and 
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it  is  aftonifhing  how  the  two  men  appear  in  their  fe- 
parate  talks.  COLMAN  has  chaftely  and  accurately 
delineated  character,  GARRICK  has  added  to  ftrong 
character,  ftrong  fituation;  and,  to  add  to  this  con- 
fummate  knowledge  of  flage  effect,  how  admirably 
well  it  was  got  up  ! 

It  is  really  honourable  to  letters,  and  to  the 
nation,  that  the  theatre  could  be  capable  of  furnifti- 
ing  fo  rational  a  treat,  fo  greatly  perfect  and  ex- 
cellent in  all  its  parts;  fo  unaffectedly  attractive,  as 
this  play;  which,  though  GARRICK  only  fuperin- 
tended  it,  was  acted  to  perfection.  I  don't  make 
this  remark  as  a  fmgularity,  for  many  pieces  at  that 
time  deferred  this  praife.  I  only  mean  to  prove 
that,  when  we  confider  the  incomparable  acting  of 
KING,  which,  like  a  fingle  jewel  refcued  from  the 
plunder  of  time,  is  now  preferred  to  us  with  equal 
brilliancy,  his  mixture  of  gout,  folly,  pleafantry, 
philanthropy,  debility,  and  dignity,  put  on  with 
fuch  fancy  and  worn  with  fuch  elegance — 

When  we  reflect  on  that  aftonifhing  creature 
Mrs.  CLIVE;  who,  if  me  herfelf  had  written  the 
part  as  the  portait  of  a  real  character,  and,  not  con- ' 
tent  with  this,  had  infufed  herfelf  into  this  real  cha- 
racter, could  not  hare  been  more  in  nature — When 
we  go  on  and  fpeak  of  the  chaftc  propriety  and 
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found  good  fenfe  of  YATES,  the  pert,  vulgar  con- 
fequence  fo  naturally  and  characteriilically  aflumed 
by  Mils  POPE,  the  accommodating  fervility  of 
B A  DDE  LEY,  than  whom  nobody  ever  performed 
that  particular  foreigner,  a  Swifs,  fo  well,  as  CAR- 
RICK  perfectly  knew,  the  eafy,  familiar  imperti- 
nence of  PALMER,  not  the  late  PALMER,  but  his 
predecefior. 

When  we  add  to  all  this,  that  the  play  was 
ftrengthenedby  HOLLAND  in  Melville,  and  POWEL, 
in  Lovewell,  that  Mrs.  ABINCTON  performed  one 
of  the  chambermaids,  and  that  the  inferior  parts, 
even  to  the  counfellors,  witnefs  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  LOVE  in  Serjeant  Flower,  were  fup- 
ported  moll  ably,  I  cannot  refift  a  belief  that  the 
fiage  at  any  time  whatever  could  not  have  been  in 
a  ftate  of  higher  perfection  as  to  acting;  for  the 
merits  of  every  performer  I  have  mentioned  were 
of  fuch  fuperior  excellence  that  the  parts  be  what 
ihey  might,  could  not  degrade  them,  and  the  public 
accorded  their  applaufe  to  HOLLAND,  and  POWEL, 
as  much  for  the  good  fenfe  and  condefcenfion  in 
accepting  parts  below  their  ufual  ftandard,  as  for 
the  intrinfic  merit  they  difplayed  under  fuch  difad- 
vantages,  and  it  heightened  their  opinion  of  Mrs. 
ABINGTON,  in  whom  they  plainly  faw,  under  the 
vo L.  v,  eg 
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eafe  of  Betty  the  chambermaid,  that  merit  which  af- 
terwards perfected  into  the  elegance,  grace  and 
fafhion,  of  Lady  Betty  Modifh. 

The  Country  Girl,  which  was  performed  in  1766, 
was  a  judicious  altercation  of  WYCHER  LEY'S 
Country  Wife.  As  it  is  now  frequently  performed 
and  the  public  have  had  many  recent  opportunities  of 
judging  of  its  merits,  I  fhall  only  fay  that  every  thing 
has  not  yet  been  done  which  might  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  that  fubject.  Neck,  or  No  thing  ^  almoft  a 
literal  tranflation  of  Le  SAGE'S  Cri.fpin  Rival  de 
Son  Maitrt  deceived  GARRICK  when  he  read  it  in 
the  French,  as  it  would  have  done  any  perfon,  for  it 
there  feems  to  be  the  very  fort  of  farce  to  pleafe  on 
the  Eriglifh  ftage.  The  event  however,  did  not 
juftify  the  experiment,  though  it  was  admirably 
performed. 


a  piece  written  to  difplay  thofe  fcenic 
effects  which  GARRICK  had  witnefied  in  France, 
and  Italy,  was  in  itfelf  a  weak  production  but  it 
was.  neither  without  intereft  nor  pleafantry.  There 
was  always  a  want  of  confequence  in  thofe  firft 
pieces,  which  were  the  fole  production  of  GAR- 
KICK,  his  pen  was  not  equal  to  more  than  a  farce. 
The  performance,  however,  was  powerfully  fuf- 
tained;  and  among  other  material  advantagess  Mi- 
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CHAEL  ARNE,  by  copying  the  manner  of  his  father, 
and  thinking  of  BOYCE  as  he  compofed,  produced 
a  number  of  fweet  airs,  particularly  thofe  fo  delici- 
oufly  fung  by  his  wife. 

A  Peep  behind  the  Curtain,  came  out  in  1767, 
with  good  fuccefs.*  It  was  a  fair  fatire,  indeed 
raiher  an  admonition,  than  a  caftagation ;  it  hit  but 
it  did  not  wound;  befides  which,  there  are  fome 
things  in  it  irrefiflably  comic,  particularly  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  making  the  old  man  dance  againft  his 
will.  This  piece  was  incomparably  performed, 


*  GARRrcK  who  always  knew  confequences,  felt  that  the  old 
vehicle  of  dramatic  ftrictures  and  mock  rehearfals,  had  been  gene, 
rally  received  with  a  fort  of  jealoufy  and  revolt.  He  therefore  be. 
ipoke  the  favour  of  the  town  in  a  moft  artful  manner,  KING  fpoke 
the  prologue,  in  which  there  was  this  line, 

I  THOMAS  KING,  of  King-ftreet,  am  the  poet. 
The  fact  is,  this  admirable  performer  was  the  Bayes  of  the  piece; 
but  this  equivocal  aflertion,  which  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  took 
literally,  gave  a  warmth  to  the  applaufe  which  was  of  infinite  aflift- 
ance  to  the  firfl  nights  reception.  GARRICK  had  practifc4  fonie- 
thing  like  this  with  fuccefs  before.  Cymon  came  out  after  the  public 
had  been  deprived  of  KING'S  exertions  for  fome  weeks,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  having  broken  his  thigh.  They  were  glad  enough 
naturally  to  hail  the  return  of  their  favourite,  which  GARRICK 
took  the  advantage  of,  by  making  KING,  in  the  prologue,  thus  be- 
fpeak  the  public  favour,  in  favour  of  himfelf.  I  believe  the  laft  line 
V3S,  for  I  quote  from  memory, 

Scarce  well  of  one,  fpare  me;  a  fecond,  tumble^ 
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and  the  mufic,  which  was  compofed  by  BARTHE- 
I^EMAN,  and  which  had  a  mixed  character  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Englifh,  produced  a  degree  of  novelty 
•which  gave  it  good  effect. 

The  Jubilee?  a    fpectacle,  in   which    were  in- 


•  As  the  Jubilee  was  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  rei:;:i  of  GAR- 
RICK,  if  would  be  unpardonable  to  fpeak  of  it  without  noticing  forne 
of  thofe  curious  circumftances  that  attended  fo  extraordinary  a  bufi- 
nefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  SHAKESPEAR  mi^lit 
have  laid  very  quietly  in  Stratford  church,  nobody  would  have  dif- 
turbed  his  afhes,  had  not  fuch  a  popular  nieafure  been  the  probable 
means  of  infuring  a  plentiful  harvefl  to  Drury-Lane  on  the  following 
feafon.  And  yet,  it  was  managed  with  fo  much  caution,  fo  much 
wariuefs,  that,  according  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  matter  to  every 
body  who  was  concerned  in  it,  there  did  not  appear  any  fuch  thing 
in  agitation.  This  cautioufnefs  anfwered  two  purpofes — it  not  only 
drew  many  to  Stratford  who  would  otherwife  have  fufpended  their 
curiofity  till  they  mould  have  feen  it  in  London,  but  it  ferved  as  a 
feafible  excufe  for  requesting  every  body's  trouble  and  attendance  for 
nothing.  In  fhort,  GARRICK,  in  relation  to  ihzjubilee,  manoeuvred 
every  where,  and  with  every  body.  He  procured  abufe  to  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  papers,  which  he  got  all  his  friends  to  anfwer.  He  en- 
lifted  a  prodigious  number  of  volunteers,  whofe  exertions  he  pretty 
liberally  exacted,  at  their  expence;  and  at  length  performed  the  , 
entertainment  ninety-five  times,  in  one  feu'.ur.,  at  Drury-L.-^e,  which 
he  fent  people  an  hundred  miles  not  to  fee.  Indeed  it  tvns  mipofTible 
it  mould  be  feen;  for,  had  the  pageant  been  attempted  at  btratforc?, 
the  fh-eets  were  fo  uneven  that  the  cars  of  Mt  I  pome  me,  Thal;<»,  and 
the  Fairies,  would  have  been  overthrown  into  chafms  in  the  pave, 
jnent;  befides  the  leather,  tinfel,  and  1  ..angled  trappings,  would  have 
cut  a  lamentable  figure  by  day-light.  It  is  true  they  heard  GAR. 
8.1CK,  an  advantage  worth  ten  times  the  mcr.ey,  repeat  fo  cxquiiitcly 
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troduced  characters  in  SHARE  SPEAR'S  plays,  was 
performed  as  every  body  knows,  more  than  half  the 
feafon  of  1769,  and  1770;  a  circumflance  certainly- 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre.  King 
Arthur.,  was  brought  forward  in  1771,  and  affifled 
by  fcenery,  and  mod  judicioufly  improved,  as  to 
the  mu fie,  byARNE,  who  greatly  to  his  honour, 
though  according  to  GARRICK'S  plan,  he  was 
obliged  to  introduce  fome  mufic  of  his  own,  fo  far 
from  mutilating  PURCELJ.,  refcued  thofe  beauties 
from  oblivion,  which  time  and  ignorance  had  before 
obfcured.  ARNE  idolized  PURCELL,  and  it  v;as 
his  pride  in  this  particular  inftance,  to  place  him  in 
that  confpicuous  fituation  the  brilliancy  of  his  repu- 
tation demanded.  GARRICK'S  view  in  bringing 


his  ode,  which  poem  FOOTE  pronounced  excellent  when  he  heard  it, 
jmd  execrable  when  he  read  it,  and  they  heard  ARNE'S  exquifite 
mufic  to  that  ode ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  dinners,  and  all  the 
circiunftances  relative  to  them  were  pleafurable,  if  we  indeed  except 
the  fire-works,  the  horfe-race,  and  the  mafquerade.  The  ktft  ia  par. 
ticnlar,  was  inconvenient  and  diftreiling  beyond  defvription,  for  the 
booth  being  built  on  a  fvvanip  clofe  to  the  river,  ;i:id  nobody  having 
tonfidered  th;>t  foinetimes  in  the  month  of  September  it  rains,  the 
company  had  fcarcely  affembled,v  when  the  vet  be^an  to  ooze 
through  the  crevices ;  in  five  minutes  after  they  were  paddling  in  the 
vet;  five  minutes  after  that  it  was  over  their  fhocs,  and  prefcntly 
they  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  benches,  then  to  the  orchellra,  and 
then  to  the  windows — thus  there  was  not  a  croati;iv  out  oi'  about 
four  hundred  people  that  efcaped  being  wet  thro<; 
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out  this  piece  was  to  perform  the  fame  duty   by 
DRYDEN. 

Hamlet,  was,  in  the  fame  feafon,  with  great  dif- 
fidence, altered  by  GARRICK,  incompliance  with 
the  judgment  of  a  hoft  of  critics,  who  have  fo  often 
fuggefted  a  necellity  of  getting  rid  of  Odric,  the 
grave  diggers,  and  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  play.  The  critics,  however,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  queilion,  began  to  confider  him 
l&e  Bottom  the  weaver,  who  wifiies  to  play  all  the 
piece.  After  a  very  few  nights  it.  was  withdrawn. 
The  Inftitution  of  the  Garter,  was  brought  out  in 
honour  of  that  ceremony  at  Wind  for.  GARRICK 
ufed  WEST'S  materials,  and  added  a  Fool,  and 
fome  other  comic  characters.  It  was  performed 
twenty-fix  nights  a  run  at  leaft,  equal  to  its  merits. 

The  IriJJi  Widow,  performed  in  1772,  grew  po- 
pular through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  BARRY,  -to 
whom  GARRICK  moft  pompoufly  dedicated  it.  It 
is  extraordinary,  that  he,  who  better  than  any  man,, 
knew  it  to  be  bad  policy,  fhould  be  fo  fond  of  de- 
precation. The  Chances,  in  which  GARRICK  per- 
formed Don  John  fo  incomparably,  and  in  which 
performance  he  was  fo  ably  affided  by  MrSi  AB ING- 
TON-,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputation,  was  pro- 
duced in  17735  and  is  only  BEAUMONT  an$ 
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FLETCHER'S  play  with  appropriate  alterations.  Al- 
bumazor  was  performed  the  fame  year.  It  was  an 
alteration  of  the  old  play,  as  I  have  before  ftated. 
It  had  no  fuccefs.  A/red  came  out  the  beginning 
of  the  following  feafon ;  it  had  great  fupport  but 
little  fuccefs.  The  mufic  was  confided  to  the  care 
of  THEODORE  SMITH,  who  had  better  have  let 
ARNE  alone,  fince  he  had  not  the  ability  to  treat 
him  as  ARNE  had  treated  PURCELL  in  Arthur. 

A  Chriftmas  Tak  appeared  in  1774.  The  fubject 
was  la  Fte  Urgelle^  of  FA v ART,  which  BEAUMONT 
and  FLETCHER  had  treated,  under  the  title  of  Wo- 
man Pleafed,  but  which  had  a  much  more  ancient 
date.  This  piece  was  full  of  magic,  and  intended, 
like  CymoU)  to  give  advantage  to  fcenery  and  deco- 
ration; a  circumftance  which  GARRICK  had  adopted 
with  great  caution  after  the  Chinefc  Fcftival,  till  his 
return  from  Italy.*  LOUTERJBOURG  was  at  that 


*  Though  I  would  not  place  this  fpectacle  under  the  head  of 
dramatic  pieces,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fay  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning it.  The  Chinefe  Ffjlival  was  a  grand  ballet,  indeed  nothing 
more  than  has  been  always  confidered  as  admiffible  at  the  opera,  and 
indeed  at  the  theatre,  except  in  that  one  infhnce,  produced  by  No- 
VERRE,  the  VESTRIS  of  that  day.  It  took  eighteen  months  in  its  pre, 
paration,  and  was  expected  to  ec^rfc  every  thing  that  had  been  feen 
of  its  kind,  but  unluckily  we  had  juft  declared  war  againft  France, 
and  papular  prejudice  prevailing,  the  fpectacle  was  damned  without 
cnercy;  the  theatre  w«s  mutilated,  and  an  attempt  made  tu  pull 
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time  firfl  known  in  this  country,  who  wanted  com- 
pletely, \vith  great  propriety,  to  alter  the  fyftem  of 
fcenery  which  always  had  prevailed,  and  indeed  it 
does  in  a  great  meafure  yet  prevail ;  but  GARRICK, 
finding  the  new  fyftem  very  expenfive,  would  not 
adopt  the  whole  of  it,  and  therefore,  though  fcenes 
were  improved,  the  evil  has  not  to  this  day  been 
completely  cured.  This  piece  has  been  mod  un- 
mercifully handled,  and  heaven  knows  it  was  poor 
enough,  but  where  fpectacle  only  calls  in  affiftance 
from  the  relative  acts,  if  the  piece  be  of  that  cha- 
racter that  admits  it,  there  certainly  is  not  fo  much 


GARRICK'S  houfe  down.  Did  this  fpirit  prevail  rationally  it  might 
do  fervice,  but  why  one  fpectacle  of  this  nature  fhould  be  interdicted 
to  the  toleration  of  fomany  others,  is  an  initance  of  fupererogate  criti- 
cifm,  a  kind  of  intruding  juftice,  that  can  fpring  from  nothing  but 
abfurd  and  unfair  prejudice.  FOOTE  ridicules  this  very  well  in  the 
Minor,  where  he  makes  SHIFT  fay,  fpeakingof  hisfituationasacandle- 
fnufler,  that  he  acquired  intrepidity,  "  but,"  fays  he,  "an  i-n'ucky 
"  crab  apple  applied  to  ray  right  eye,  by  a  patriot  gingerbread  b^1  cr 
"  from  the  Borough,  who  would  not  fuller  three  dancers  from 
*'  Switze-.land,  becaufc  he  hated  the  French,  forced  me  to  a  preci- 
"  pitate  retreat  "  I  have  often  lamented  that  the  beauties  of  real 
claflical  writers  are  ieldom  tailed  by  the  erudite.  FOOTF,  who 
•  r'ten  really  meant  more  than  met  either  tiie  eye  or  the  ear,  had  in 
this  fpeech  an  idea  of  Military  Gafconades.  The  ball  that  ftruck" 
the  French  General  CRECJJTI,  was  faid  to  have  had  a  label  with  the 
words,  "  ACREQj;i."  This,  fays  the  French  author  who  relates  the 
circumftance,  is  like  the  arrow  that  deprived  PHILIP  of  Macedon 
•f  his  eye,  which  was  addrefled,  "  A  I* oeil  gauche  de  Philip.'*  ISo- 
thing  can  be  better  burkfque  th*n  this. 
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injury  done  to  the  public  as  by  the  exhibition  of 
fineiy,  monftcrs  and  gewgaws.  I  dont  care  how 
much  the  Dramatift  employs  the  painter.  My 
quarrel  to  him  is  when  the  tafleof  the  town  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  property  man. 

Bon  Ton,  which  is  High  Life  Belaw  Stairs  reverf- 
ed,  is  a  farce  of  conilderable  merit.  It  was  per- 
formed in  1 775.  May  Day  was  a  mere  trifle,  it  had 
very  little  fuccefs.  There  were  two  or  three  pre- 
ludes written  by  GARRICK,  and  Prologues  and  Epi- 
logues our  of  all  number  and  reckoning,  which 
though  they  cannot  be  quoted  for  excellent  poetry 
were  neverthekfs  full  of  excellent  point. 


Hh 
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CHAP.  IV. 

FOOTE,  AND  MURPHY  RESUMED. 


I  SHALL  now  return  to  thofe  authors,  an  account 
of  whofe  works  remains  to  be  completed.  We  left 
off  FOOTE  at  the  MAYOR  OF  GARRATT.  His  next 
piece  was  The  Patron,  brought  out  in  1764.  The 
fubjecl  is  from  MARMONTEL,  which  COLMAN  had 
an  idea  of  treating,  but  was  forestalled  by  FOOTE. 
This-  comedy  had  pretenfions  to  more  favour  than 
it  received ;  perhaps  its  cool  reception  was  owing 
to  its  want  of  that  perfonality  which  he  had  taught 
the  town  to  grow  pleafed  with.  It  is  true,  the  prin- 
cipal character  was  intended  for  a  nobleman  whofe 
follies  were  known  to  the  literati,  but  the  public  at 
large  were  ftrangers  to  them. 

The  Commiffary,  the  next  piece  of  this  writer,  per- 
formed in  1765,  was  of  another  complexion.  Here 
was  character  and  perfonality  enough.  This  co- 
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medy,  though  it  muft  be  confeffed,  the  beft  writers 
of  that  day  held  it  in  contempt,  the  town  greatly 
approved.  It  is  more  a  melange,  and  a  patch  work 
play,  than  almoft  any  thing  upon  the  Englifh  Stage. 
The  Commiffary  is  Le  Bourgeouis  gentilhomme  of  Mo- 
LIERE,  from  which  author,  many  other  parts,  and 
particularly  the  orator,  who  in  the  original,  which 
is  better  than  in  FOOTE,  after  he  is  locked  out  of 
the  door,  harangues  from  the  window,  is  alfo 
taken. 

This  is  not  all.  The  whole  of  the  plot  which  re- 
lates to  Mrs.  MECHLIN,  is  ftill  a  ftronger  plagiary,  for 
it  is  rendered  almoft  word  for  word  from  La  Fem- 
me  d'Intrigue>  and  bits  andfcraps  from  other  pieces 
ofD'ANCouRT.  Nay,  the  old  widow  who  wants  a 
young  hufband  is  not  omitted,  nor  even  the  mufic- 
mafter,  nor  the  circumftance  of  fending  the  child 
home  in  a  bafs  viol.*  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  pleafantry  in  the  piece,  but 
ftill  that  wanton  perfonality  that  pervades  it,  de- 
votes it  to  execration  in  all  honeft  minds. 


*  What  J  particularly  allude  to  is  the  character  of  Dr.  CATGUT, 
v/hich  was  levelled  at  ARNE,  who  had  peculiarities,  and  what  man 
who  ever  lived  has  been  without  them  ?  but  perhaps  upon  earth 
never  breathed^  a  being  of  more  honourable  principles.  I  (hould 
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The  Devil  upon  t~co  Sticks,  which  was  produced 
in  176  8,  contained  a  good  deal  of  general,  and  a  good 
deal  of  perfonal  fatire.  For  the  vehicle,  its  author 
had,  as  every  body  knows,  to  thank  LE  SAGE  ;  and, 
for  many  parts  of  the  piece  he  had  obligations  to 
MOLIERE.  The  controversy  between  the  Fellows 
and  the  Licentiates  of  Warwick-lane,  was  fair  game, 
and  Dr.  LAST,  which  it  is  faicl  was  actually  a  li\  ing 
character,  and  which  was  fo  woode;  fully  performed 
by  WtsroN,  is  that  fort  of  perfonality  v.'hich  may- 
be tolerated,  becaufe  the  object  was  obfcure,  and 
thedrifc  was  general  admonition  for  the  cure  of  folly. 
Other  objects,  however,  had  better  have  been  left 
alone.  Knavery  will  never  be  corrected  by  the 
cxpofition  of  one  notorious  knave,  except  by  law ; 
nor  will  intrigues  of  a  court  wear  a  new  face  by 
informing  an  audience,  rather  indecently  by  the 
bye,  that  a  commoner  has  been  dif^raced  by  accept- 
ing a  coronet.* 

be  the  inoft  ungrateful  wretch  that  ever  exiflcd,  even  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  jntnifion,  if  I  did;  not  force  this  truth  upon  the 
Reader.  ARNK  refcued  my  niufical  fame  and  character,  and  eftablifhed  both 
when  his  fiat  might  have  crufhed  me,  and  all  this  with  fcarcely  a  perfonal 
knowledge  cf  me.  I  have  known  him  the  warm  and  liberal  friend  of  others. 
He  had  no  radical  fault  in  the  world  ;  but  his  mind  was  weak,  and  he  was 
perpetually  impofed  upon,  and  is  this  a  re;ifo;i  why  a  man  who  hss  left  behind 
him  a  moll  fplendid  profcflional  reputation  is  to  be  puMicly  expofed  at  the 
moment  he  was  getting  his  bread  by  the  public  ?  Mimickry  is  at  beft  a  poor 
aft,  but  it  becomes  infamy  when  it  attempts  to  wound  the  peace  of  individuals. 
*  FOOTE  has  now  and  then  felt  this  fcverely,  the  taking  one  Lord  for  ano- 
ther in  this  piece  had  very  nearly  damned  it. 
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The  Lame  Lover  was  performed  in  1770.  It  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  fort  of  merit  which  characterized 
this  authors  pieces,  that  is  to  fay  afpericy  and  good 
writing;  but  the  firing  .may  be  wound  up  till  it 
cracks.  Health,  and  property,  are  objc&s  of  great 
folicitude  in  this  and  every  other  country,  but  this 
<loes  not  prove  that  there  is  no  fair  game  for  the 
Stage  but  Phyficians  and  Lawyers.  The  Maid  of 
Bath  acted  in  1771,  ought  to  have  been  hifl'ed  of? 
the  Stage,  not  as  a  dramatic  production,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  pleafanteft  pieces  by  this  writer,  but  becaufe  it 
was  an  unwarrantable  and  fcandalous  attack  on  a 
family,  who  were  the  more  likely  to  feel  the 
injury,  by  being  in  a  public  fituation.  It  is 
certainly  bed  when  it  can  be  practicable  to 
treat  unprincipled  malignity,  like  this,  with 
contempt ;  but  the  world  in  fuch  cales  fhould 
be  the  arbitrator,  and  do  juftice  to  individuals. 
That  this  fentiment  was  felt,  the  firft  nights  recep- 
tion of  this  piece  evinced  ;  indeed  FOOTE'S  pieces 
were  generally  very  nearly  damned  the  firit  ni^hc, 
though  they  grew  afterwards  into  fame.  The  f.icl: 
is,  what  is  every  body's  bufinefs  is  nobody's  bufi- 
nefs, and  thus  harmlefs  and  unoffending  characters 
are  held  up  to  derifion,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  profli- 
gate fatirifts. 

The  Nabob,  performed  in  1772,  is  a  phy  ftrongly 
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written,  and  boldly  drawn,  and  upon  a  fubjecl, 
had  it  been  generally  treated,  which  might  have 
come  within  the  province  of  the  ftage ;  but  the 
Theatre  is  no  court  of  enquiry,  and  it  was  extreme- 
ly indecent  to  judge  a  caufe  before  an  audience 
•which  was  at  that  moment  agitating  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  unhandfome  and  unjuft,  to  excite  a  general 
odium  againft  a  body,  by  the  exposition  of  a  fingle 
character  •>  but  thefe  were  the  means  by  which  this 
fatirift  is  faid  to  have  caught  the  living  manners, 
•which  affertion  is  falfe;  he  never  caught  the  living 
manners  at  all,  he  only  caught  the  peculiarities  of  a 
few  living  individuals, 

Piety  in  Pattens  was  produced  in  February  1773, 
to  eke  out  a  fpeclacle,  which  FOOTE  had  long  pro- 
mifed  the  town,  under  the  title  of  The  Primitive- 
Puppet  Show,  and  in  which  he  pronounced  an  exor- 
dium, celebrated  at  that  time  as  the  achme  of  elo- 
quence, genius,  and  erudition,  but  afterwards  found 
to  be  a  mixrure  of  hiftorical  narrative,  abufe  againic 
the  other  Theatres,  and  a  promife  of  excellence  at  his 
own,  that  never  was  kept  j  for,  to  ufethe  words  of 
an  Irifhman  upon  the  occafion,  the  entertainment 
was  all  exordium.  Any  other  author  would  have 
had  his  Theatre  pulled  down  for  this  impofiticn. 
The  Bankrupt  had  for  its  drift  the  expofirion  of  thofe 
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nefaiious  members  of  fociety,  who  manufacture  ar- 
tificial failures,  and  fyftematically  evade  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  It  alfo  went  into  the  arcana  of  doing 
newfpapers,  both  which  objects  were  clearly  fair 
game  It  was  fuccefsful  ;  and  except  in  a  few 
trifling  particulars,  defervedly  fo. 

The  Cozeners,  which  play  we  find  again  a  good  deal 
from  D'AN COURT,  and  in  which  alfo  we  are  perpe- 
tually put  in  mind  of  FACE,  SUBTLE,  and  DOLL 
COMMON,  in  phe  Alchymift,  was  one  of  FOOTE'S 
bold  eft  pieces.  If  Lord  Chefterfield  and  his  graces 
had  been  laudably  attacked,  there  could  not  have 
been  found  a  fairer  object  of  fatire,  becaufe  it  was 
not  a  reprobation  of  the  man,  otherwife  than  as  it 
concerned  a  foul  and  poifonous  fyftem  that  he  had 
duTeminated  ;  but  merely  to  bring  on  a  clown  and 
put  him  perpetually  in  mind  of  the  graces,  was  leav- 
ing the  improper  tendency  of  the  publication  where 
he  found  it.  Mrs.  SIMONY  was  an  unwarrantable 
attack.  Strike  at  the  vice  with  all  my  heart,  but 
let  the  individual  receive  his  punifhment  from  the 
hand  of  juftice.  It  is  not  for  the  Stage  to  fuper- 
cedc  the  practice  of  the  Courts  ;.  and,  if  the  laws 
have  determined  the  neceffity  of  eftabliming  fober, 
folemn  enquiry  into  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and 
if  after  all  the  innocent  have  fometimes  fuflered 
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for  the  guilty,  {hall  the  characters  of  men  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  a  prowling  fatirift,  and  their  fame  be  de- 
firoycd  by  the  clam  of  a  pen  ?  No  man  can  defend 
the  meafure,  for  it  is  not  only  a  libel  on  the 
man,  but  on  the  government  by  which  he  is  pro- 
reeled. 

The  Capuchin,  performed  in  1776,  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  all  this  author's  former  temerity,  for  to 
fhamelefs  impudence,  it  added  defpicable  coward- 
ice. To  attack  and  expofe  to  public  ridicule,  a 
woman  !  It  was  too  contemptible.  But  FOOTE  feems 
to  have  frudied  his  own  fafety  through  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  j  having  chofen  characters  either  fo  in- 
dependent, that  he  excited  only  their  contempt,  or 
fo  infignificant  as  to  be  Iheltered  by  kindred  pufih- 
jiimity,  and  this  grew  on  him,  for,  in  the  Cozeners, 
be  was  protected  by  Dr.  DODD'S  gown,  and  in 
the  Capuchin^  by  the.Duchefs  of  KINGSTON'S  pet- 
ticoat. 

Thus  have  I,  with  fame  pain,  becaufe  the  merit 
of  FOOTE  was  equal  to  any  undertaking  had  he  pur- 
iued  die  right  road,  examined  the  dramatic  works 
of  this  author,  which  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty 
to  hold  out  as  a  beacon  to  warn  others  of  thofe 
rocks  FOOTE  fplit  upon,  in  his  attempts  to  emulate 
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ARISTOPHANES,  whofe  moral  character  has  been  de- 
voted to  execration  and  contempt,  and  introduce 
than  vicious  and  licentious  perverfions  of  broad 
truth  and  univerfai  morality  on  the  Englim  Stage, 
which  even  the  wonderful  genius  of  MEN  AND  ER  was 
unable  to  recover,  and  by  which  the  Grecian  Stage 
degenerated  more  and  more  ;  till  at  length  it  was 
lofl  in  the  wreck  of  the  Grecian  Empire. 

We  now  return  to  MURPHY,  who  produced  at 
Covent-Garden,  in  1764,  on  the  fame  evening,  a 
Comedy,  called  No  One's  Enemy  But  His  Own,  and 
a  Farce,  under  the  title  of  Wbat  We  Muft  All  Come 
To  •,  two  mifnomers.  A  man,  who  is  an  enemy  to 
morality,  and  the  exercife  of  it  in  all  mankind, 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own  ; 
nor  are  fighting  and  fquabbling  for  trifles  what  nc- 
cefTarily  we  muft  all  come  to  in  marriage  during  the 
honey-moon.  The  laft  piece  was  the  beft,  and  per* 
haps  was  damned  for  being  in  bad  company.  It  has, 
however,  given  repeated  pleifure  fince,  under  the 
title  of  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.  The  Choice  was 
a  Farce  hurried  up  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  YATES. 

The  School  for  Guardians,  a  Comedy,  performed  at 
Covent-Garden  in  1767,  was  taken   from  three  of 
VOL.  v.  I  i 
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MOLIRRE'S  plays.  The  materials  were  good  in  their 
kind,  but  they  made  up  a  ftrange  incongruous  mafs, 
when  mixed  together.  The  Play  was  performed 
but  fix  nights. 

Zenobia  was  a  tragedy  which  had  great  fuccefs. 
The  opportunity  MURPHY  had  at  that  time  of  wri- 
ing  for  the  BARRY'S  was  of  great  confequence  to  his 
reputation  and  their's.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  fault  of  pompous  language  pervades  this,  as  well 
as  the  reft  of  this  author's  tragedies  ;  but  ftrong  ef- 
fect, by  no  means  ftrange  or  unnatural,  was  emi- 
nently their  charafleriftic. 

MURPHY'S  next  piece  was  the  Grecian  Daughter, 
on  which  a  variety  of  opinions  have  been  ventured. 
It  has  been  an  a&ed  pantomime,  virtue  outraged, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  but  no  obfervation  has  been 
able  to  controvert  one  plain  fact,  which  is,  that  it 
has  been  long  a  favorite  of  the  public ;  that  the 
grand  incident  on  which  the  plot  hinges  is  fimple, 
and  natural,  and  begets  a  moft  extraordinary  degree 
of  intereft. 

The  fubjecl  is  the  old  ftory  of  the  Reman  Matron, 
and  the  author  is  candid  enough  to  confefs  that  he 
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in  fome  degree  availed  hirnfelf  of  the  Zelmire  of 
BELLOY.*  He  might  perhaps  have  gone  further, 
and  traced  the  fubjecl  to  METASTASIO,  from  whom 
BELLOY  took  his  play.f 

Alzumat  1773,  had  the  fault  of  the  School  for 
Guardians.  It  was  a  mixture  of  three  French  tra- 
gedies, as  that  had  been  of  three  French  comedies, 
confequently  the  author  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
thofe  jarring  interefts  without  effect.  It  was  jufr. 
permitted  on  the  ftage,  where  it  lingered  nine  nights 
and  then  expired. 

Know  your  own  Mind?  performed  in  1777,  is  a 
comedy  of  confiderable  merit.  It  had  a  long  run 
during  the  feafon  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
has  been  repeated  frequently  with  good  effecT:. 


*  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  my  authority  is  pretty  good,  that  the  firfl 
idea  of  writing  this  play  was  fuggefted  by  a  pifture,  which  the  author  acci- 
dentally noticed  as  he  was  waiting  in  the  room  of  a  celebrated  painter.  In 
this  pifture  the  centinel,  as  he  witnefled  the  interefling  fcene  of  the  daughter 
fuckling  her  parent,  burn's  into  tears, 

t  BELLOY  was  called  the  dramatic  thief.  He  was,  however,  a  favourite 
of  VOLTAIRE,  who  anfwered,  when  he  heard  a  critic  accufe  BELLOY  of 
pilfering  from  him ;  "  Ah,  U  chtr  volcur  !  U  nfa  bicn  embellil" 
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"With  this  comedy  I  finifh  my  account  of  MUR- 
PHY'S dramatic  productions  ;  an  author  who  ftudied 
ftage  effect  very  happily,  and  uhofe  writings,  whe- 
ther in  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce,  never  outraged 
nature,  nor  wounded  morality. 
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CHAP.  V. 


HA WKES  WORTH,  HUME,  FRANKLIN,  BICKERSTAFF, 

HIFFERNAN,  ARNE,  KENRICK,  GENTLEMAN, 

REED,  AND  LOVE. 


thofe  authors,  who  wrote  principally  after 
1763,  and  but  little  before  that  period,  had  better, 
for  the  fake  of  a  general  review  of  their  productions, 
come  in  this  place,  I  ftiall  bring  them  now  under 
a  regular  review. 

One  of  thefe  was  HAWKESVVORTH,  celebrated  for 
feveral  works  of  great  ingenuity.  For  the  ilage  he 
altered  Amphytrion,  from  DRYDKN,  at  the  defire  of 
GAR.RICK,  but  introduced  very  little  of  his  own,  the 
principal  part  of  what  he  fupplied  being  from  Mo- 
MERE.  It  did  very  little. 

Oroonoko  was  altered  from  SOUTHERN,  by  HAWKES- 
WORTH,  by  leaving  out  the  whole  of  the  comic 
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fcenes.  A  vacuum  that  required  much  more  than 
he  has  fupplied,  admirable  as  his  writing  is,  though 
not  equal  to  SOUTHERN'S,  to  fill  it.  The  intereft 
•was  beautifully  kept  alive  in  the  original  by  the  re- 
lief, bad  as  it  was,  the  author  had  given  it.  The 
Planters  were  in  nature  and  material  to  the  plot, 
though  it  muft  be  con  fc fled  they  were  grofs.  It 
•was  difficult  to  protract  the  principal  ftory ;  and, 
however  meritorious  the  attempt,  To  both  HAWKES- 
WORTH  and  the  public  felt  it.  Edgar  and  Emmeline 
was  an  elegant  piece ;  but  changing  of  fexes  has 
always  fomething  in  it  prepofterous  and  revoking, 
unlefs  contrived  for  fome  comic  purpofe. 

When  we  talk  of  HUME,  we  always  add,  the  au- 
thor of  Douglas,  a  play  that  ever  was,  and  ever 
will  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  firft  rate  merit, 
though  it  muft  be  confefled  it  is  the  lefs  interefting 
becaufe  of  its  refemblance  in  the  cataftrophe  to  many 
other  things.  The  language  is,  however,  beauti- 
fully poetic.  GRAY  calls  it  the  true  language  of  the 
flage ;  and  adds,  that  though  it  has  infinite  faults, 
the  fcene  between  Matilda  and  the  old  Peafant  is 
fo  mafterly,  that  it  flrikes  him  blind  to  all  the  de- 
fects in  the  world. 

Agis  was  finely  afled  and  affifted  by  fpeclacle, 
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otherwife  it  is  probable  it  would  not  have  been  per- 
formed a  fecond  night.  GRAY,  who  loved  HUME 
as  a  writer,  fays  of  this  play,  "  I  cry  to  think  that 
<c  it  be  by  the  author  of  Douglas :  why,  it  is  all 
"  modern  Greek.  The  flory  is  an  antique  ftatue 
"  painted  white  and  red,  frized,  and  drefied  in  a 
"  negligee  made  by  a  Yokfhire  mantua  maker." 
The  Siege  of  Aquileia,  performed  in  1759,  had  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  as  to  the  writing,  it  certainly  is,  in  many 
places,  very  fine  :  but  for  a  firge,  it  is  a  tame  bufi- 
nefs  i  and,  fo  far  from  being  a  refemblance  to  the 
memorable  circumftance  it  ought  to  defcribe,  it  is 
actually  the  defcription  of  the  Siege  of  Berwick,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 

The  Fatal  Difcwery  was  performed  in  1769. 
HUME  had  certainly  by  this  time  greatly  fallen  off 
as  a  writer.  This  tragedy  was  relu&antly  permit- 
ted during  nine  nights ;  and  fo  was  Alonzo,  which 
play,  through  Mrs.  BARRY'S  admirable  acting,  de- 
ceived the  audience  on  the  firft  night  into  a  high  opi- 
nion of  its  merit.  HUME  fays,  in  his  preface,  that  fhe 
received  applaufe  greater  than  ever  Ihook  a,  theatre. 
Alfred,  the  laft  production  of  this  author,  lived  only 
three  nights.  In  fliort,  Douglas  is  equal  in  value  to 
all  the  reft  of  HUME'S  works. 
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FRANKLIN,  a  voluminous  writer  and  tranflator, 
but  who,  like  many  other  men  of  literary  confe- 
quence,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lent  his  name  to  book- 
iellers,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  reprehen- 
fible,  for  it  is  actually  literary  fwindlin'g,  is  faid  to 
have  tranflated  the  works  of  SOPHOCL  ES  and  VOL- 
TAIRE, and  to  have  either  written,  or  tranflated,  the 
following  plays. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  performed  in  1767,  was 
little  more  than  a  direct  translation  of  Le  Comte  ds 
Warwick  of  LA  HARPE.  Mrs.  YATES  performed 
Margerct  of  Anjou  incomparably.  Oreftes,  pro- 
duced in  1769,  from  VOLTAIRE,  was  performed  for 
Mrs.  YATES'S  benefit.  Elettra^  from  VOLTAIRE'S 
play,  which  he  dole  from  Hamlet ',  after  having  abufed 
SHAKITSPEAR,  was  performed  in  1774,  but  it  had 
very  littk  fuccefs.  Matilda  was  little  more  than  a 
tranflarion  of  VOLTAIRE'S  Due  de  Fclx.  ~Y\\eContraR3 
a  comedy  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
damned  in  the  prefence  of  the  KING,  and  the  ROYAL 
FAMILY,  the  only  time  perhaps  they  ever  partook 
of  fuch  an  amufement,  is  ftolen  from  Le  triple  Mar- 
riage  of  DF.STOUCHES.* 

*  It  is  a  very  curious  circumftance,  that,  the  fame  incident  that  dnmrcd 
the  play  in  England  had  very  nearly  procured  for  it  the  fame  fate  in  France, 
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BICKERSTAFF  produced  the  following  dramatic 
pieces.  Thomas  and  Sally,  the  principal  mem  of 
which  piece  was  ARNE'S  charming  mulic.  Some  of 
the  poetry  is  neat  and  lyric,  for  this  author  knew 
the  art  of  writing  for  mufic  ;  but,  whatever  there  is 
technical  in  it  is  completely  falfe.  I  heard  a  failor 
fay,  when  he  heard  the  exptcflion  "  tack  about  and 
"  bear  away,"  "  why  that's  go  out  of  the  door,  and 
"  go  up  the  chimney." 

Love  in  a  Village,  1762,  which  had  a  run  almoft 
equal  to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  is  made  up,  as  we  have 
feen,  of  feveral  things,  even  to  the  dealing  of  CHARLES 
JOHNSON'S  fongs,  which  were  before  ftoien;  one  of 
thefe,  "My  Dolly  was  the  faireft  thing,"  from  RAN- 


and  yet  certainly  it  is  truly  comic,  and  very  natural.  The  father,  the  fon, 
and  the  daughter,  are  married  unknown  to  one  another,  and  are  therefore 
embarrafled  at  mating  known  the  ferret ;  but,  when  they  find  that  they  are  all 
in  the  fame  predicament,  a  general  amneily  is  pafied.  Upon  this  the  youngcft 
daughter,  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  tells  her  father  that  me  has  her 
fetret  to  impart  too :  "  Hey,"  cries  the  father,  "  why  zounds  you  are  not 
*'  married  fecretly  are  you  ?"  "  No,"  fays  fhe,  "  Papa ;  but  I  beg  you'll 
"  let  me  be  married  as  foon  as  [joflible."  FOOTE  faidthat,  when  he  lighted 
the  KING  to  his  chair,  his  Majcfty  afked  who  the  piece  was  written  by 
«'  It  is  written,"  replied  the  wit,  "  by  one  of  your  Majetly's  chaplains ; 
'*  but  it  is  dull  enough  to  have  been  written  by  a  bifliop.'* 
VOL.  V.  K  k 
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DOLPH.  The  circumfiances  are  neverthelefs  inte- 
refting  and  entertaining,  and  the  poetry  is  well 
calculated  to  afiift  muficai  expreflion,  but  nothing 
can  be  more  puerile  than  the  dialogue.  The  muiic 
is  a  beautiful  fele&ion,  and  thofe  fongs  compofed 
by  ARNE  are  delightful. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  1765,  is  much  better 
written  than  Love  in  a  Village,  the  firft  act  is  perhaps 
as  perfect  as  any  thing  on  the  Mage.  It  however 
anticipates  the  denouement,  and  every  thing  after- 
wards declines.  The  fault  of  this  author  was  that 
he  was  bigotted  to  Italian  mufic,  and  French  dia- 
logue, and  therefore  the  mufic  in  this  opera  is  fine, 
and  the  dialogue  dull,  Ralph  and  Fanny  are  the  beft 
characters  in  the  piece,  but  they  are  only  an  improve- 
ment on  Hodge  and  Madge. 

Daphne  and  Amintor,  1765,  was  ST.  Foix'sL'Oracle 
interfperfed  with  fongs  to  bring  forward  the  won- 
derful finging  of  IVIrs.  ARNE.  GALLUPPPI'S  mufic 
was  delightful,  and  CHALONS,  the  compiler,  com- 
pofed a  good  overture  and  a  pleafing  duett.  The 
Plain  Dealer  was  judicioufly  enough  altered  from 
WYCHERLEY.  It  was  greatly  performed.  Love  in 
the  City,  1767,  which  piece  has  been  fmce  cut  down 
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to  the  Romp,  was  hifled  through  fix  nights  and  then 
withdrawn.  SHUTER,  who  would  Dot  allow  this 
author  to  be  more  than  a  good  cook,  faid  when  he 
came  off  the  itage  on  the  fifth  night,  it  was  all  up 
\vith  the  piece ;  brandy  would  not  fave  it. 

Lionel  and  Clanffa  had  conliderable  merit ;  but, 
in  this  piece,  there  were  too  many  cooks  ;  and, 
when  it  came  to  be  altered  under  the  title  of  A 
School  for  Fathers,  it  did  no  better.  This  author 
meafured  his  fcenes  as  an  engraver  fquares  a  picture, 
and  thus,  though  correct,  by  being  always  regular, 
they  were  always  cold.  The  prepetually  going 
off  with  a  fong  and  teaching  the  audience,  in 
imitation  of  the  opera,  when  to  expect  a  bravura 
fong,  a  comic  fong,  a  cavatina,  a  duett,  a  quar- 
tetto,  and  a  finale,  began  to  grow  intolerable 
tirefome ;  befides  fenthnent  at  this  time  was  only 
for  comedy,  and,  juft  as  that  author  had  com^ 
plained  that  the  Cl&ndefi'mt  Marriage  has  antici- 
pated Love  in  the  City,  though  he  himfelf  had  ftolen 
the  hint,  fo  he  now  complained  that  Falfe  Delicacy 
had  anticipated  Lionel  and  Clarijfa. 

The  Abfent  Man,  performed  in  1768,  was  only 
BRUYERE'S  ftory,  which  was  copied  into  the  Spec- 
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tator,  put  into  dialogue.  It  was  too  fiimzy  to  do 
any  thing  material.  The  Padlock  was  performed 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  1768,  as  every  body  knows* 
with  very  great  fuccefs.  This  author's  pen  never 
held  out  to  the  end  There  is  a  great  difnroportion 
between  the  rirft  act  and  the  fecond.  It  was  however 
well  managed.  The  plot  is  from  CERVANTES. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  fweetnefs  of  Mrs.  ARNE'S 
finging,  and  BANNISTER  as  a  manly,  chafte,  and 
natural  finger,  gave  a  fpecimen  of  abilities  that  had 
perhaps  never  before  been  heard. 

The  Hyprocrite,  which  was  altered  from  GIBBER'S 
Nonjuror,  with  an  additional  character  for  WESTON, 
had  fuccefs.  Mrs.  ABINGTON'S  acting  was  a  rich 
difplay  of  fafhion  and  elegance,  as  well  as  feeling  and 
nature.  The  E-phefian  Matron,  was  performed  at 
Ranclagh,  where  it  was  confidered  as  vulgar  to 
liften  to  mufic,  and  therefore  the  real  effeft  of  this 
piece  was  never  known.  Dr.  Loft  in  his  Chariot  was 
a  bad  fequel  ta  a  good  piece.  It  was  taken  from 
MOLIERE'S  Malade  Imagenaire.  FOOTE  wrote  a 
complete  fcene,  indeed  the  bed  in  the  piece.  The 
Luptive%  which  was  taken  from  DRYDEN'S  Don 
$cbaftiany  had  no  fuccefs. 
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It's  well  it's  no  Worfe,  a  comedy  which  has  fince 
been  cut  down  to  a  farce  under  the  title  of  The 
Pannd,  was  nearly  damned  on  the  firft  night.  It 
was  taken  from  CALDRONE.  The  plot  was  ex- 
tremely intricate  and  betrayed  a  great  vv.int  of 
knowledge  in  this  author  of  tying  and  untying  a 
dramatic  knot.  KING,  and  Mrs.  ABINGTON,  were 
incomparable  in  the  Valet  and  the  Maid.  The  Re- 
cruiting Serjeant  was  performed  fiiccefsfully  at  Drury 
Lane,  after  being  repeated  without  attention,  for 
two  feaions  at  Kanelagh.  He  Would  if  be  Could, 
was  LA  SERVA  PADRONA'S.  It  was  performed  but 
once. 

HIFFERNAN,  a  character  in  the  ftyle  of  SMART,  and 
HOLT,  who,  on  account  of  his  want  of  prudence 
and  principle,  every  body  fhunned,  wrone  an  after- 
piece called  the  Ladies  Choice,  which  had  no  fuccefs. 
The  Wljhes  of  a  Free  People,  was  a  handfome  com- 
pliment, though  by  the  bye  it  is  moft  mifcrably 
written,  to  the  Queen,  on  her  arrival  in  this  country. 
It  is  dedicated  to  her  Majefty  in  French.  It  con- 
tained a  charge  on  Managers  for  not  bringing  out 
meritorious  productions,  which  charge  the  want  of 
uierit  in  the  piece  itfelf  completely  refuted, 
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The  New  Hlppocrites,  which  is  intended  to  ri  !i- 
cule  the  abfard  pradice  of  pinning  implicit  faith 
on  the  judgment  of  empiricks,  was  performed  only 
two  nights.  It  was  a  miferable  bufinefs.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  was  a  tranflation  from  LA  HARPK,  but 
not  fo  good  as  FRANKLIN'S.  Thefe  and  a  poor 
farce,  called  The  Pbilofophic  lVblm>  make  up  all  the 
pieces  of  this  curious  character. 

ARNE,  to  whofe  incomparable  mufical  talents  it 
•will  be  my  pride  to  pay  every  tribute  of  praife  and 
admiration,  ventured  incautioufly,  though  in  one 
inftance  not  unwifely,  to  write  for  the  ftage.  I 
allude  to  Artaxerxes>  there  was  no  tranflation  of  this 
piece  except  the  literal  one  which  was  ufed  for 
Englifh  readers  at  the  Opera  houfe,  where  it  had 
been  performed  with  the  mufic  of  HASSE. 

With  this  tranflation  for  want  of  a  better,  and 
fo  much  knowledge  of  Italian  as  might  ferve  to 
afHft  him  in  the  adoption  of  METASTASIO'S  ideas, 
ARNE  formed  his  opera.  There  is  nothing  fublime 
in  his  language  ceitainly,  but  the  circumftances, 
\\hich  are  ftrong,  and  the  conduct,  which  is  artful 9 
\\ere  fo  rendered  as  not  to  lofe  their  original  force  ; 
If  the  poetry  of  the  fongs  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  at 
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leaft  flowing  ;  and,  as  care  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
lerve  the  images  which  give  the  beft  expreffion  to  the 
mufic,  of  which  this  wonderful  compofer  was  furely 
competent  to  judge,  he  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  furnifli  himfelf  with  a  tranflation  to  better 
purpofe.  HOOLE'S  is  the  beft  tranflation  we  have, 
but  it  has  a  moft  forbidding  mufical  afpecl.  Nor  is 
this  declaration  at  all  in  favour  of  ADDISON'S 
aflertion  that  nonfenfe  is  beft  fuited  to  mufic,  for 
there  are  many  paflages  in  this  opera  that  in  idea 
are  grand  and  beautiful,  and  lend  a  powerful  help 
to  mufical  expreffion.  I  mall  only  out  of  many  of 
thefe  give  only  one  inftance. 

Behold,  on  Lethe's  difmal  ftrand, 
Thy  father's  murdered  fpiritfland; 

In  his  face  what  grief  profound  : 
See,  he  rowls  his  haggard  eyes, 
And  hark  !  revenge,  revenge,  he  cries, 

And  points  to  his  ftill  bleeding  \\ound. 

When  it  is  recollected  how  thefe  lines  are  fet, 
and  how  BEARD  fung  them,  I  think  the  appropriate 
epithet  inftead  of  defpicable,  which  h?s  unfparingly 
been  applied,  ought  to  be  exquifite. 

In  relation  to  the  next  piece  of  ARNE,  he  cer. 
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tainly  cannot  be  fa  well  defended.  Here  he  had 
no  METASTASIO  to  lend  him  affiftance,  yet  the  po- 
fition  of  ADDISON  is  fo  fairly  inverted;  that,  by 
having  indifferent  words  to  fet,  he  never  compofed 
fuch  indifferent  mufic.  It  was  damned  on  the  lixth 
night,  which  would  have  been  its  fate  on  the  third, 
but  for  SHUTER;  who,  when  the  galleries  were 
very  riotous,  (eized  a  moment  of  fufpenfion  a«d 
uttered  very  comically  in  the  language  of  Juftice 
Clack,  "  Nay,  if  we  all  fpeak  together  how  fhdl 
c<  we  hear  one  another." 

KENRICK,  who  will  longer  be  remembered  to 
his  infamy  for  his  unmanly  and  fcandalous  attack 
on  GARRICK,*  than  to  his  credit  for  any  work  of 
genius,  wrote  Fun,  which  was  a  fatirical  thing  in- 
tended to  ridicule  FIELDING,  HILL,  and  other  well 
known  characters;  but,  FIELDING  determined  to 
fpoil  this  fame  fun  of  KENRICK,  apprehended  the 
aftors  and  the  audience  on  the  firft,  and  of  courfe 


*  This  unprovoked  and  impudent  libel  cannot  be  forgotten.  The  THI- 
finefs  finiflicd  by  a  mod  fervile  and  pufillamious  conccflion  in  the  newf- 
papers.  He  afked  a  gentleman  with  his  ufual  effrontery,  what  he  thought 
of  his  conduft,  "  Why,  faid  the  gentleman,  the  public  have  for  theie  fix 
"  months  confidered  you  as  a  rafcal,  and  now  left  they  fhould  be  mifl.aken, 
•*'  you  have  given  it  under  your  hand." 
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the  only,  night's  performance,  which  was  at  the 
Caftle  Tavern  in  Paternofter  Row. 

Falflajps  Wedding.  This  was  a  fequel  to  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  written  profeffedly 
in  imitation  of  SHAKESPEARE.  It  was  an  arrogant 
performance,  and  muft  fink  to  nothing  wmie 
the  Englifli  language  endures,  for  fo  long  will 
SHAKESPEARE'S  Falftaff  be  remembered.  This 
play  was  afterwards  altered  and  performed  at  LOVE'S 
benefit  to  as  little  purpofe  as  before.  The  Widowed 
Wife,  in  which  GAR  RICK  affifted  the  author,  who  un- 
kindly in  return  faid  he  had  fpoiled  his  pia/,  wav  per- 
formed to  bad  houfes  for  nine  nights.  The  ~Dnelllft% 
.taken  from  FIELDING'S  Amelia^  was  damned  on  the 
firft  aighr.  This  autaor  alfo  brought  out  one  plot  of 
JOHNSON'S  Country  LaJJes,  as  an  opera  which,  with 
the  help  of  fome  Vauxhall  mufic,  was  performed 
for  a  time,  and  the  other  plot  as  a  farce  which  was 
damned  on  the  fecond  night.  As  to  the  reft,  KEN- 
RICK,  would  write,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  procure  himfelf  to  be  read;  for,  what,  be- 
tween his  perpetually  filling  his  head  with  rancour, 
and"his  ftomach  with  brandy,  he  bunt  wi^h  envy 
at  the  iuccefs  of  every  rational  man's  purfi.  i,  and, 
by  hating  every  body,  was  hated  by  every  Dody. 

VOI,.  V,  I,  1 
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GENTLEMAN,  an  author  of  very  poor  abilities, 
wrote  and  altered  the  following  pieces,  Sejanus,  The 
Stratford  Jubilee,  the  Sultan,  thcTobacconiji,  the  Cox- 
combs, Cupid^s  Revenge,  the  Pantbconites,  the  hlodijh 
Wife^aphira,  Richard  the  Second,  the  Mentalijl,  and 
the  Fairy  Court,  none  of  which  are  now  known  to  the 
ftage,  and  it  is  of  very  little  confequence  that  they 
ever  were.  REED,  a  rope  maker,  wrote  the  Super- 
anuated  Gallant,  a  farce  never  performed,  Madrigal 
and  Trttlletta,  a  mock  tragedy,  performed  only  one 
night,  and  alfo  the  Regifier  Office,  a  piece  which  was 
written  with  a  very  laudable  intention,  and  from 
which  FOOTE  ftole  Mrs.  Cole.  It  was  performed  for 
a  length  of  time  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1761,  and 
feveral  fucceflive  feafons,  which  confiderable  ap- 
plaufe.  Didot  a  tragedy,  was  performed  three 
times,  and  Tom  Jones,  taken  of  courfe  from  FIELD-. 
I^G'S  novel,  was  performed  with  fome  fuccefs, 

LOVE,  an  aftor  of  merit  and  much  refpe&ed, 
whofe  real  name  was  DANCE,  and  who  was  brother 
to  the  prefent  Gity  furveyor,  and  the  member  for 
Eaft  Grinftead,  wrote,  for  the  ftage,  Pamela,  1742, 
a  piece  remarkable  for  nothing  but  that  GAR  RICK 
performed  in  it  before  he  was  an  adtor  prefeffionally, 
The  Village  Wedding,  a  piece  tolerably  written, 
but  very  thinly  conftructed,  for  it  contained  but 
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three  characters.  Tmon  of  Athens  was  by  no  means 
an  injudicious  alteration  of  SHAKESPEARE'S  play. 
It  was  only  performed  at  Richmond.  The  Ladies 
Frolick,  which  is  the  Jovial  Crew  cut  into  a 
farce,  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1770 
with  tolerable  fuccefs.  The  City  Madam  altered 
from  Majjinger,  was  brought  forward  in  1771,  at 
Richmond.  The  alterations  were  judicious,  and 
indeed  LOVE  had  good  fenfe  and  talents  enough 
to  render  every  thing  he  undertook  refpeftable. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


COLMAN,  KELLY,  LLOYD,  Mrs.  SHERIDAN, 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,  AND  GOLDSMITH. 


J  SHALL  next  fpeakof  COLMAN:,  as  an  author  of 
great  value  to  the  theatre  ;  for,  though  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  his  dramatic  pieces  were  not  fo  well 
conftrudled  nor  operated  upon  at  any  time  of  his  life 
as  when  he  benefited  by  the  advice  and  afiiftance 
of  GARRICK  ;  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  neatnefs,  a 
beauty,  a  correclnefs,  without,  however,  tame- 
nefs  or  vapidity,  that  has  fcarcely  ever  been  equal- 
led. He  was  a  kind  of  Englifli  TERENCE,  and 
engrafted  claiUcal  eloquence  upon  truth  and  na- 
ture; indeed  MENANDER'S  fait  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  evaporated  in  its  paffage  from  Greece  to 
Rome. 

Thefirft  Dramatic  effay  of  this  author  was  Polly 
Honeycomb,   written  purpofely  to  bring    forward 
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Mifs  POPE.  The  end  of  warning  young  giris  from 
that  deftrucYion  of  which  they  are  in  danger,  from 
fwallowing  the  mental  poifon  which,  to  the  fcandal 
of  the  prefs,  is  diffeminated  through  the  circula- 
ing  libraries,  is  well  accompliftied,  and  there  is 
fomething  extremely  dramatic  and  perfectly  novel 
in  the  man's  being  gradually  deferted  by  his 
whole  family,  at  the  finilh.  This  piece  was  firft 
performed  in  17^0. 


The  Jealous  Wifevm  produced  in  1761.  This 
is  one  of  the  beft  comedies  on  the  Stage  ;  thanks, 
however,  in  great  meafure  to  GARRICK  ;  for  ne- 
ver was  there  an  occafion  where  his  affiftance 
was  more  wanted,  or  rendered  more  honeftly  or 
more  effectually.  COLMAN-  was  a  young  author, 
which  will  eafily  be  credited,  when  the  reader 
knows  that  the  Mujlcal  Lady  made  originally  a 
part  of  the  Jealous  Wife.  He  had  the  good  fenfe  to 
liften  to  GARRICK,  who  took  great  pains  with  the 
.  talk  affigned  him,  and  in  the  performing  it  evinc- 
ed great  judgment  and  knowledge  of  effect.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed,  that  this  play  was  written  by 
COLMAN  and  GARRICK  in  conjunction,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  they  wrote  the  Clandeftine  Marriage, 
but  this  is  not  the  fact,  GARRICK  tuggefted  the  al- 
terations, but  COLMAN  wrote  the  whole. 
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Let  the  public  regret  the  a&ing  of  that  day,  when 
they  are  told  that  Oakly  was  performed  by  GAR- 
RICK,  Major  Oakley  by  YATES,  Lord  Trinket  by 
O'BRIEN,  Sir  Harry  Beagle  by  KING,  Lady  Free- 
love  by  Mrs.  CLIVE,  and  Mrs.  Oakley  by  Mrs. 
PRITCHARD,  and  that  the.  other  chara&ers  were 
proportionably  fupported. 

The  Muftcal Lady,  1762,  has  as  good  a  tendency 
as  Polly  Honeycomb.  Ladies  make  themfelves  re- 
diculous  in  no  way  fo  much  as  in  pretending  to  un- 
derftand  the  fcience  of  mufic,  of  which  it  is  the 
ftudy  and  the  intereft  of  their  inftructors  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark,  frequently  for  fear  of  an  invefli- 
gation  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  plot  lies  very 
round,  and  is  mod  judicioufly  worked  up.  KING, 
YATES,  and  Mifs  POPE,  very  abiy  fupported  the 
piece. 

Pbilafter  was  altered  from  BEAUMONT  and 
FLETCHER  by  COLMAN,  for  the  purpofe  of  intro- 
ducing POWEL  on  his  firft  appearance.  This  alter- 
ation was  made  with  great  good  fenfe,  and  with 
an  eye  ftriclly  to  the  reputation  of  the  original  au, 
thors.  The  affiftancc  given  to  it  by  POWEL  and 
Mrs.  YATES,  was  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  piece. 
The  Deuce  is  in  Him  was  brought  out  while  GAR.- 
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RICK  was  in  Italy,  and  had  good  fuccefs.  It  was 
one  of  thofe  things  in  the  ftyle  of  the  French  after 
pieces,  and  was  full  of  that  peculiar  neatnefc  with 
which  this  author  always  wrote.  The  plot  is 
partly  from  Marmontcl,  and  partly  from  a  circum- 
cumftance  publicly  known  at  that  time. 

The  Clandeftine  Marriage  has  been  already  fp^ken 
of.  The  Englijh  Merchant,  which  is  a  clofe  tranfla- 
tion  of  VOLTAIRI'S  rEfofaife,  was  performed  at 
Drury-Lane  in  1767.  This  play  is  full  of  found 
good  fenfe ;  but  it  is  too  French,  and  too  cold  for 
any  great  admiration  on  the  Englifti  ftage :  in  ficl 
it  is  gold,  and  fterling,  but  is  unfafliioned.  Lear 
was  altered  from  SHAKESPXAR,  and  with  fome  pro- 
priety j  but  we  have  already  feen  why  TATE'S  alter- 
ation will  ever  have  the  preference.  COLMAN  br- 
ing at  this  time  in  the  infancy  of  his  Covent-Garden 
management,  he  was  obliged  to  buckle  to  this  kind 
of  work,  which  was  not  his  fort  fo  much  as  original 
writing.  It  was  for  COLMAN  to  invent,  and  for 
GARRICK  to  improve}  and  this  is  clearly  evident 
here,  COLMAN  having  loft  himfelf  very  materially 
as  to  ftage  effect  from  the  moment  he  parted  from 
GARRICK. 

The  Oxonian   in  Town^  in  which  piece  it  was 
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clearly  evident  that  COLMAN  was  left  alone,  ap- 
peared at  Covent-Garden.  It  very  properly  at- 
tacked a  favourite  vke ;  but  the  'Squire  of  Al/atia* 
and  other  fimilar  things,  had  anticipated  all  the 
effect  that  could  be  expected  from  it.  It  would 
have  quietly  funk  to  oblivion  if  fome  gamblers  hacl 
not  ftupidly  volunteered  therafeves  as  the  guardians 
of  Irifh  honour,  which  rinifhed  by  their  tacit  confef- 
fion  that  they  wtrc  the  very  outcafts  of  fociety  that 
the  author  meant  to  detect  and  punifti. 

Man  and  Wife  was  a  very  injudicious  performance. 
COLMAN  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing  could 
ftand  agairiit  the  Spectacle  that  GARRICK.  was  pre- 
paring ar  Drury-L.me,  It  rouft,  therefore,  natu- 
rally iofe  him  reputation.  It  had,  however,  the 
good  effect  ot  furnifhing  GARRICK.  with  the  idea  in 
his  prologue  of  comparing  the  two  houfes  to  the 
two  \iagpies  between  Hounflow  and  Colnbrook. 
The  Portrait ,  taken  from  Le  Tableau  Parlant  of  AN- 
SEAUME,  was  a  burletta  i  the  mufic  by  Dr.  ARNOLD. 
It  had  very  little  fuccefs.  The  Fairy  Prince  was  a 
fpeclacle  gathered  from  SHAKESPEAR,  DRYDEN,  and 
GILBERT  WEST,  and  brought  out  to  introduce  the 
ceremony  of  the  Inftallation  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  In  this  piece  Mifs  BROWN,  afterwards  the 
ynfortunate  Mrs.  CARGYL^  made  her  firft  appearance, 
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sy  performed  in  1772,  was  of  courfe  altered 
from  MILTON.  COL  MAN  would  have  more  obliged 
the  public,  and  aflifted  his  own  reputation,  by  un- 
dertaking fome  original  piece.  Achilles  in  Petticoats 
•was  an  alteration  from  GAY.  It  met  with  very 
lictle  fuccefs.  The  Man  of  Bujinefs  is  another  ftrong 
proof  that  COLMAN  felt  him felf  awkward  when  left 
alone.  It  had  but  very  moderate  fuccefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  produced  it  at  his  own  theatre  with  all 
the  advantages  that  a  manager  has  in  his  power  to 
give  his  own  productions.  Epiceney  altered  of  courfe 
from  JON  SON,  is  judicious  enough,  but  it  had  not 
great  fuccefs. 

IJlington  Spa  was  brought  out  at  Drury-Lane, 
after  COLMAN  had  fold  his  fliare  of  the  other  thea- 
tre. It  was  well  written,  but  it  wanted  the  touch 
of  GARRICK'S  promethean  pencil,  which  he  was  not 
much  inclined  perhaps  to  lend  after  COLMAN'S 
apoftacy ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  COLMAN 
made  money  by  his  Covent-Garden  expedition, 
he  certainly  would  have  made  more  reputation 
had  he  ftaid  at  Drury-Lane.  New  Brooms,  an 
interlude,  at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  theatre, 
after  GARRICK'S  fecefiion,  was  of  courfe  well  re- 
ceived. 

VOL.  v. 
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The  Spanijh  Barber,  performed  in  the  Haymarket 
in  the  fummer  of  1777,  at  which  time  COLMAN  be- 
came manager  of  that  theatre  was  performed  with 
merited  fuccefs.  It  was  during  that  feafon  Mifs 
FARREN,  now  Countefs  of  DERBY,  made  her  firft 
appearance  on  the  ftage.  The  mufic  of  this  piece 
was  compofed  by  Dr.  ARNOLD.  The  Female  Cheva- 
lier had  no  great  fuccefs ;  it  was  altered  from  the 
Artful  Husband  of  TAVERNER.  Bonduca,  altered 
from  BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER,  did  no  great  mat- 
ters. The  Company  at  the  Haymarket  were  not 
competent  to  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  a  piece. 

With  the  Suicide  I  mall  finifh  an  examination  of 
this  author's  dramatic  works.  It  was  performed  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1778,  and  was  certainly  COL- 
MAN'S  bed  piece,  after  the  Clandeftine  Marriage, 
which  evidently  confirms  how  much  the  genius  of 
COLMAN  was  indebted  to  the  judgement  of  GAR- 
RICK.  DOLMAN,  however,  is  an  author  very  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated.  Chafle,  neat,  unexaggerated 
nature,  he  hit  moft  wonderfully.  He  was  a  kind  of 
TENIERS  in  writing.  His  figures  were  fmall,  but 
they  were  beautifully  finifhed.  They  had  always 
the  beft  efiedl  however  when  they  were  grouped  by 
GARRICK,  who  knew  their  keeping  better  than  the 
painter  did  ;  and  yet,  though  GARRICK  knew  light 
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and  (hade,  ftyle  and  effect,  better  than  COLMAN, 
without  fuch  admirable  materais  as  COLMAN  pof- 
fefied,  the  public  would  not  have  had  fo  much 
opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  judgement  of 

GAKRICK, 

KELLY,  who  ought  to  follow  COLMAN  at  an 
humble  diftance,  wrote  neverthelefs  for  the  ftage 
with  fome  fuccefs.  He  happened,  fortunately  for 
himfelf,  and  unluckily  for  the  public  tafte,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rage  that  then  prevailed  for  fenti- 
ment.  Every  thing  was  at  that  time  fentiment.  It 
was  the  only  fecret  of  writing  for  fuccefs.  If  a 
man  was  to  be  hanged,  or  married,  out  came  a 
fentiment.  If  a  rogue  triumphed,  or  was  toffed  in. 
a  blanket,  what  an  opportunity  for  a  fentiment ! 
If  the  butler  was  drunk,  or  the  chambermaid  im- 
pertinent, liflen  to  a  fentiment !  In  fhort,  if  the 
alderman  ate  too  much  cuftard,  or  his  wife  fre- 
quented too  many  routs ;  if  the  vice  was  gaming  in, 
the  Alley,  or  at  Brooks's,  wenching,  or  drinking; 
if  fortune  came  unafked,  or  was  deaf  to  folicita- 
tion ;  if  the  fubjecl:  was  health  or  ficknefs,  happi- 
pefs  or  mifery  -3  hooraw  for  a  fentiment  1 

Falfe  Delicacy ',  1768,  had  almoft  all  thefe  requi- 
fltes  -t  and,  that  the  audience  might  have  enough  of 
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their  darling  fentiments  after  they  had  been  delight- 
ed with  a  plentiful  number  of  them  in  the  courfe  of 
the  action,  the  moment  the  cataftrophe  finilhed,  for- 
ward came  every  individual  actor  and  aclrefs,  and 
fufpended  the  fall  of  the  curtain  with  a  fentiment. 
Nay,  fo  far  did  this  folly  prevail,  that  the  critics 
themfelves  began  to  congratulate  the  world  on  the 
reftoration  of  MENANDER,  claffically  conveyed  in 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  chorus. 

AWordtothcV/lfe,  1770,  was  damned  on  the 
ftage,  but  the  author  was  remunerated  by  a  large 
fubfcription.  This  failure  has  been  imputed  to 
KELLY'S  having  broached  his  political  opinions 
pretty  freely  in  the  newfpapers  •>  but  without  any 
outrage  of  probality  or  common  fenfe,  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  impute  its  failure  to  the  want  of 
merit  in  the  piece,  which  was  miferably  bad  j  be-r 
lides  GOLDSMITH  had,  before  this,  balanced  the 
account  between  nature  and  fentiment,  in  which 
poor  fentiment  was  left  minus  by  a  confiderable 
difference. 

Clementina,  a  tragedy,  by  this  author,  performed 
at  Covent-Garden  in  1771,  was  almoft  as  dull  as 
his  fentimental  comedy.  It  fet  the  audience  afleep, 
and  therefore  they  had  not  fpirits  enough  to  damn 
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it,*  which  they  neverthelefs  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  YATES'S 
admirable  acting.  The  Prince  of  Agra ,  altered  from 
DRYDEN,  and  alfo  brought  out  at  Covent-Garden, 
was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  LESSING- 
HAM,  but  had  very  little  fuccefs.  This  phy  ind 
the  School  for  Wives,  were  fathered,  out  of  kindnefs  to 
KELLY,  by  a  refpeclable  gentleman  now  at  the  head 
of  the  police,  which  fhews  that  the  public  manifeft 
their  femiments,  as  to  plays,  without  regard  to  the 
circumflances  or  fituations  of  the  authors,  but 
merely  according  to  their  merits ;  for  this  play  had 
no  fuccefs,  and  the  School  for  Wives  not  enough  to 
flatter  the  pretentions  of  a  reputable  author. 

The  Romance  of  an  Hour  was  taken  from  MAR- 
MONTE L,  and  was  paflable  enough;  the  Man  of 
Reafon  is  acknowledged,  by  KELLY'S  biographer,  to 
have  been  inferior  to  the  reft  of  his  works,  for 
which  there  was  no  occafion ;  but  yet  the  failure 
of  it  is  very  kindly  attributed  to  WOODWARD'S 
mifconception  of  the  principal  character.  In  fhort, 


*  A  gentleman  was  alked,  after  one  of  the  reprefcntations  of  this  play, 
why  he  did  not  hifs  it  ?  "  How  the  devil  could  I,"  faid  he,  "  It  wag 
«'  impoflible !  A  man  cannot  hit  and  yawn  at  the  fame  time." 
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KELLY  was  but  an  indifferent  writer;  but,  by  hav- 
ing many  companionable  qualities,  and  being  ready 
at  all  times  to  render  his  conduct  pleafurable  ar.d 
ferviceable  to  fociety,  both  the  public  and  his 
friends,  wherever  they  properly  could,  were  happy 
in  return  to  oblige  and  ferve  him. 

LLOYD,  the  friend  and  companion  of  CHURCHILL 
and  WILKES,  was  a  good  writer.  His  Aftor  is  a 
poem  of  confiderable  merit  j  and  proved  a  bone 
that  wits  of  high  reputation  have  been  happy  to 
nibble  at.  His  dramatic  productions  however  are 
of  no  high  rank.  The  Tears  and  Triumphs  of  Par- 
vafflts  was  merely  an  ode.  Arcadia,,  or  the  Sbep* 
herd's  Wedding,  was  a  compliment  on  the  nuptials 
of  their  Majefties.  It  was  neatly  written.  The 
School  for  Wives,  from  MOLIERE,  was  printed,  but 
never  acted.  Indeed  it-  was  merely  written  to, 
ihew  how  far  MURPHY  had  borrowed  from  the 
French, 

The  Death  of  Adam  was  tranflated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  KLOPSTOCK.  It  is  complained  of  as  a  ba4 
tranflation ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  good  play. 
The  Capricious  Lovers,  to  fay  the  truth,  is  the  only 
piece  of  LLOYD  which  can  be  called  in  the  fmallcfi; 
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degree  an  acquifition  to  the  flage.  It  was  per- 
formed at  Drury-Lane  while  GAR  RICK  was  in  Italy. 
The  mufic  was  compofed  by  RUSH,  and  it  was 
well  afted.  The  fubjeft  was  FAVART'S  Ninette  a  la 
Conr. 

Mrs.  SHERIDAN,  who  had  pretenfions  as  a  writer 
greatly  beyond  thofe  which  are  pofiefled  by  ladies 
in  general,  wrote  Sydney  Biddulpb  for  the  clofet, 
and  for  the  flage,  the  Difcoveryj  in  which  there  is 
great  nature  and  fpirit  j  and  the  Dupe,  in  which 
indelicacy,  a  quickfand  fo  often  fatal  to  lady- 
writers,  funk  her  venture.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  audience  were  too  delicate,  but  this  was  not 
the  truth,  for  the  Dupe  was  performed  in  1763, 
and  the  rage  for  falfe  delicacy  did  not  prevail  till 
1768. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  was  a  writer  widely  different" 
from  Mrs.  SHERIDAN,  for  Ihe  was  a  type  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  PHILIPS,  the  never  to  be  enough 
admired  Orinda,  even  to  her  Platonic  Letters.  Her 
dramatic  pieces  were  the  Platonic  Wife,  performed 
in  1765,  and  taken  from  MARMONTEL.  It  lingered 
through  fix  nights.  Amanavja.s  a  kind  of  dramatic 
poem,  but  it  was  never  acled.  The  Double  Miftake 
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had  about  the  fame  reception  as  the  Platonic  Wife. 
The  School  for  Rakes,  1769,  was  a  tranflation  from 
BEAUMARCHAIS,  and  proved  to  be  the  beft  of  this 
lady's  productions.  It  was  well  performed,  and  had  a 
tolerable  run.  A  Wife  in  the  Right  exhibited  a  lady 
writer  in  the  wrong,  for  it  was  performed  only  one 
night.  It  came  out  at  Covent-Garden  in  1772. 
The  Times  gave  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  a  hint  that  it  was 
time  me  fhould  leave  off  writing  for  the  ftage. 
This  hint  me  took,  and  this  piece  finifhed  her  dra- 
matic career. 

GOLDSMITH,  who  has  done  honour  to  Englifh 
literatures  who  was  the  beft  meaning,  ftrange, 
good,  whimfical  creature  in  the  world  ;  whofe  in- 
tentions, though  always  right,  by  doing  nothing 
like  any  body  elfe  he  executed  always  wrong  ; 
whofe  writings,  which  are  a  mixture  of  merit  and 
fingularity,  fcarcely  had  a  part  that  did  not  contain 
fome  trait  of  himfelf  ;  who  has  left  two  beautiful 
poems,  a  fweet  ballad,  and  a  charming  novel,  wrote 
fuccefsfully  for  the  ftage,  but  not  up  to  the  ftandard 
of  his  other  productions. 

The  good  matured  Man  was  brought  out  at  Covent- 
Garden,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  public 
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began  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  fent'imental 
mania.  Tliere  is  nothing,  however,  better  than 
Croker,  and  the  incident  of  the  incendiary  letter; 
but  Bailiffs  were  introduced  on  the  ftage,  which  had 
been  done  an  hundred  times  before,  and  has  been  an 
hundred  times  fince,  and  it  was  enough  that  the 
audience  did  not  like  fuch  vulgar  acquaintance. 
There  have  been  times  when,  if  they  had  been  real 
bailiffs,  the  managers  would  have  fympathized  with 
the  audience.  To  fee  however  that  the  public  are 
a  very  fhort  time  deluded  when  they  adopt  falfe 
tafle  without  consideration,  they  were  glad  of 
the  next  opportunity  GOLDSMITH  gave  them  of 
laughing  away  the  gloom  that  had  been  thrown 
over  their  minds  by  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
fatuation fo  totally  contrary  to  the  Englifh  cha- 
racter. 

She  ftoops  to  Conquer  GOLDSMITH  confidered  as  a 
defperate  remedy  for  a  dffperate  difeafc.  It  ope- 
ra:ed  effectually  •,  indeed  like  electricity.  The  au- 
diences feemed  as  if  they  had  been  at  fome  place 
the  reverfe  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  for  they 
went  in  fad  and  came  out  merry.  This  piece  was  a 
good  deal  abufed,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  went  to  the 
ruin  of  dull  authors.  Its  efficacy,  however,  was  con- 
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firmed  j  and,  whatever  abfurdities  the  public  tafte 
may  have  aflumed  at  times,  it  has  not  iince 
then  trenched  upon  the  pulpit.  GOLDSMITH  alfo 
altered  for  QUICK'S  benefit,  the  Grumbler,  from 
SEDLEY. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


CUMBERLAND,  BENTLEY,  MASON,  Mrs.  BROOKE, 

Mrs.  LENNOX,  HULL,  O'HARA,  HOOLE, 

arid  VICTOR. 


C>LJMBERL/\ND,  a  well  known  voluminous 
writer  ;  who,  befides  a  prodigious  number  of  dif- 
ferent productions,  has  laboured  in  the  Theatrical 
vineyard  with  great  earneftnefs  and  fome  reputation 
even  from  1761,  to  the  prefent  moment,  brought 
out,  during  the  period  to  which  my  ftrichires 
extend,  thirteen  dramatic  pieces, 

The  Banijhment  of  Cicero ,  1761,  was  offered  to 
GARRICK,  but  not  accepted.  The  bufinefs  of 
Clodius  and  his  fitter,  and  the  debauching  of 
Pompey's  wife  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  were  not 
to  be  tolerated.  It  was  in  fad,  though  ftrongly 
written  in  many  parts,  evidently  an  inexperienced 
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production,  and  therefore,  the  manager,  in  refufmg 
it,  did  his  duty  by  the  public.  The  Summer  s  71?/<? 
was  an  opera,  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  1765.  It  was  too  heavy  for  a  comic  opera,  and 
therefore  was  called  a  comedy  with  fongs.  The 
mufic  was  an  Italian  felection,  but  it  was  in  general 
dull  and  ill  chofen.  This  piece  was  cut  down  to 
a  farce,  but  it  did  as  little  in  that  form  as  at 
fiift. 

The  Brothers  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden, 
1769,  and  received  confiderable  applaufe.  The 
Wejl  Indian^  by  infinite  degrees  the  beft  production 
of  this  author,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  iii 
1771.  Mr.  CUMBERLAND  had  by  this  time  feen, 
that  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  other  authors  if  any 
expectations  of  fuccefs  were  formed  by  him  with 
fafety.  He  had  tried  this  expedient  with  effect  in 
the  Brothers*  which  were  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil,  and 
here  he  was  determined  not  to  inconvenience  him- 
felf  j  but  I  do  not  mean  this  a  as  reproach,  fmcc 
CAMPLEY'S  generofity,  and  other  circumftancs  in 
the  Funeral,  the  Twin  Rivals,  and  other  plays,  fo 
whetted  his  theatrical  knife,  that  it  carved  a  moil 
entertaining  play,  which,  in  fpight  of  a  great  deal 
of  affected  language,  created  intereft  and  afforded 
pleafure. 
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Timon  of  Athens  was  an  alteration  from  SHAKE- 
SPEAR,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1771, 
with  but  little  fuccefs.  The  Fafhionable  Lever  came 
out  the  fame  feafon,  but  it  was  a  moil  injudicious 
play  and  contained  fuch  a  mixture  of  the  Confcious 
Lovers,  Falfe  Delicacy,  Tafte,  and  Clariffa  Harlowe, 
that  it  was  impoillble  for  any  thing  to  be  more 
heterogeneous;  and,  to  add  to  the  other  misfortunes 
of  this  comedy,  MOODY  was  brought  forward  to  per- 
form a  Scotchfman.  The  Note  of  Hand,  a  farce,  had 
fome  fuccefs,  but  was  not  equal  to  the  after-pieces  of 
MURPHY  or  COLMAN,  The  Choleric  Man  was  very 
much  attacked  by  the  critics,  which  brought  out 
an  irafcibility  from  the  author  which  has  been 
ever  fince  played  upon.  Let  no  man  write  unlefs 
he  can  know  how  to  treat  calumny  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  Battle  of  Ha/lings,  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1778,  turned  out  the  battle  of  the  critics,  who 
had  certainly  too  much  reafon  on  their  fide.  They 
alledged  that  the  truth  of  hiftory  had  been  violated, 
and  that  a  perpetual  imitation  of  SHAK.ESPEAR.  ex- 
hibited the  writing  of  this  author,  as  indeed  it 
would  of  any  other,  to  a.  difadvantage ;  not  how- 
ever that  it  is  not  tolerated  and  praifed  too  by 
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r.uthors  of  the  prefent  day.  The  fail  is,  the  public 
had  been  taught  to  expect  too  ranch  from  this 
play,  which  was  certainly  a  ftrange  incongruous 
bufinefs.  Any  man  might  have  fworn  that  the 
Weft  Indian  would  have  been  the  be  ail,  and  the 
end  all  with  this  gentleman.  When  a  man  finifhes 
a  work  wich  faying  "  this  is  well  but  I  (hall  make 
the  next  better/'  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  but  he 
fncceeds  ;  if  he  pronounces  that  nothing  in  its  way 
can  go  beyond  it,  he  fpeaks  truth  z*  to  himfelf, 
for  h  ewill  not  exceed  it  again. 

BZNTLEY,  fon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  BPNTLEY, 
wrote  a  piece,  in  the  nature  of  the  old  Italian 
comedy,  called  the  Wijkes^  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane}  during  that 
Summer  that  MURPHY  anJFooxE  had  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  It  was  odd,  extravagant  and  eccentric, 
but  there  was  ibmething  fo  novel  .in  making  the 
whole  pantomimic  family  (peak,  when  we  had  been 
accuftomed  to  be  entertained  only  with  their  atti- 
tudes and  jeflicuhtion,  that  the  public  knew  not 
how  to  take  it.  This  helped  its  fate  which  was 
however  accelerated  by  its  want  of  plan,  connection, 
and  intereft.  BENTLEY  alfo  wrote  Pbilodaiaus,  a 
kriid  of  tiagcdy,  on  which  GRAY  has  written  a  moil 
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elaborate  eulogium ;  but  the  beft  that  can  be  faid 
of  it  is,  that  it  may  be  paiLible  in  the  clofet,  but  it 
would  be  intolerable  on  the  ftage. 

MASON,  a  fweet  and  beautiful  writer,  and  a  man 
univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed,  wrote  Eljrida, 
and  Caraclacus,  neither  of  which  pieces  were  in- 
tended for  the  ftage,  they  were  brought  out,  aflilled 
by  the  mufic  of  ARNE,  and  though  it  is  both  natural 
and  proper  to  prefer  regular  tragedy,  as  time  and 
cuftom  has  eftablifhed  it,  yet  it  was  a  compli- 
ment to  the  ftage  and  a  proof  of  COLMAN'S  claflkal 
ciifcrimination  to  bring  forward  Elfiida,  though 
not  fo  well  altered  by  him  as  it  was  afterwards  by 
the  author.  In  this  kind  of  tragedy,  Careclacus 
is  the  beft  becaufe  the  cataftrophe  is  more  noble, 
more  elevated,  and  the  diftrefs  is  heightened  by  a 
confideration  that  valour  fufiers  for  Patriotilin,  and 
that  hiftory  is  not  violated. 

In  Elfrida  the  punifliment  is  hard,  but  it  is  the 
punifhment  of  treafon,  and  truth  is  outraged,  by 
making  ELFRIDA  retire  to  a  convent,  rather  fondly 
by  the  way  than  religioufly,  while  recollection  bu- 
fily  reminds  us,  that  the  real  ELFRIDA  married  the 
KING  who  murdered  her  hufband.  Again,  a  chorus 
of  Druids,  who  were  profeflionally  bards,  is  fuperior 
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both  naturally  and  mufically  to  a  chorus  of  virgins; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  domellic  woe  always  makes 
thcdeepeft  impreffion,  and  the  Jyric  pitttisfElfrida 
is  better  written  for  mufic  than  that  of  Charattacus.* 

Mrs.  BROOKE,  who  has  written  many  novels  that 
have  been  well  received  by  the  world,  if  that  be  a 
criterion  of  merit,  wrote  alfo  a.  tragedy,  the  only 
production  I  am  entitled  to  mention  here,  called 
Virginia.  Mrs.  LENNOX  ftands  upon  much  the 
fame  foundation  as  to  reputation  as  Mrs.  BROOKE. 
Her  Dramatic  pieces  are  Philander, never  performed; 
the  Sifter,  performed  one  night  only,  in  1769,  at 
Covent-Gaiden,  and  Old  City  Manners,  altered  from 
Eajfjs&r d  Hoe,  and  performed  with  very  little  ap- 
plaufe  at  Drury-La  ne. 

HULL,  \vhofe  various-  merits  as  author,  actor, 
and  manager,  have  long  been  knoun  to  the  public, 
produced  the  following  dramatic  pieces.  The 


*  I  am  competent  to  give  an  anfwer  to  al!  thofc  who  have  exprefled  great 
aflomfhment  that  MASON  never  wrote  a  regular  tragedy,  by  afiurinf  the 
reader,  that  he  himfelf  told  me,  at  Afton  in  Yorkshire,  that  he  had  then  in  his 
bureau  two  tragedies,  written  agreeable  to  the  ufage  of  ^the  Englifh  theatre, 
but  that  they  never  ihould  be  produced,  owing  to  the  trouble  and  pain  he 
had  experienced  from  the  fdlly  and  caprice  of  managers. 
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Twins  altered  from  the  Comedy  cf  Errors,  and  per- 
formed with  fuccefs ;  the  Abjent  Man,  performed 
once ;  Pbarnaces,  an  opera,  fee  by  BATES,  and  per- 
formed at  Drury-Lane,  while  GAR  RICK  was  in  Italy. 
The  Spani/h  Lady  performed  for  the  author's  bene- 
fit in  1765;  All  in  the  Rigbtfrom  DESTOUCHES,  alfo 
performed  for  the  author's  benefit  -,  the  Perplexities, 
a  comedy,  that  deferved  its  title,  for  there  never 
was  fo  perplexed  a  plot,  which  was  taken  from 
TUKE'S  Adventures  of  Five  Flours,  and  in  which 
BEARD  fung,  fpoke,  and  with  his  ufual  philanthropy 
did  every  thing  elfe  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  friend  ; 
and  the  Fairy  Favour,  a  trifle  performed  i-n  1767, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  Royal  Highncfs  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  . 

HULL  alfo  wrote  or  rather  fafhioned  into  an 
opera,  the  Royal  Merchant  from  BEAUMONT  and 
FLETCHER.  The  mufic  was  by  LINLEY.  It  had 
but  little  fuccefs.  Some  of  the  fongs  were  taken 
into  the  Camp,  a  piece  performed  at  Drury-Lane  in 
1778,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Ma- 
nager of  that  Theatre,  at  which  time  the  public  re- 
ceived them  as  we  have feen  with  rapture,  when  rhey 
had  pafTed  them  by  with  indifference  atCovent-Gar- 
den,  fo  much  fafci nation  is  there  fome  times  in  a  great 
name.  Rofamond  was  a  wonderful  favorite  for  fome 
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time,  wonderful,  I  fay,  becaufe  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  been  more  infufferably  dull,  but  the 
ftory  did  the  bufmefs.  Queen  ELENOR'S  poifoned 
bowl  and  dagger  penetrated  to  the  very  back  of 
the  upper  gallery.  Edward  and  Eleonora  was  altered 
from  THOMPSON  but  it  did  nothing;  Love  will  find 
out  the  /F^y,  an  opera,  and  the  Victim  a  tragedy, 
finim  Mr.  HULL'S  works  neither  of  which  expe- 
rienced much  fuccefs. 

O'HARA,  through  whofe  pieces  we  have  been 
taught  to  admire  the  native  Irifli  melodies,  pro- 
duced Midas,  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  April  Day, 
original  burlettas  j  and  tranflated  the  Two  Mifers, 
from  FENOILLOT,  and  altered  Tom  Thumb  from 
FIELDING.  Midas,  in  which  there  was  certainly 
much  excellent  humour,  and  fair  burlefque,  was 
by  infinite  degrees  the  bed  of  thefe  pieces. 

HooLE,who  tranflated  METASTASIO,  altered  three 
of  that  admirable  author's  operas  into  tragedies, 
which  producing  a  new  effect  by  ending  happily, 
received  confiderable  applaufe.  It  was  only  an  in- 
novation, however,  for  they  completely  exhibited 
an  anticlimax,  and  lowered  in  proportion  as  the  no- 
velty wore  off.  Thefe  tragedies  we  Cyrus,  Timanthes, 
and  Cleonice.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  new 
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era  of  tragedy  begin  with  fentimental  comedy,  Cyrus 
being  the  companion  of  Falje  Delicacy,  and  brought 
out  in  1768. 

VICTOR,  more  celebrated  as  a  theatrical  treafurer 
than  a  theatrical  writer,  produced,  however,  feveral 
things  of  different  defcriptions.  He  altered,  moft 
miferably,  SHAKESPEAR'S  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ; 
Altemirat  a  tragedy,  was  publiihed  but  never  per- 
formed. The  Fatal  Errcrt  a  foft  name  for  the  com- 
miffion  of  adultery,  altered  from  HEYWOOD'S  Wo- 
man Killed  with  KindnefS)  was  alfo  never  performed. 
The  Fortunate  Peafanf,  taken  from  MARIVAUX'S 
Payfan  Parvenu,  fhared  the  fame  fate  and  fo  did  the 
Sacrifices. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 


SHERIDAN,  JEPHSON,  BATE,   MISS  MORE,  EUR- 

GOYNE,  KING,  ANDREWS,  MRS.  COWLEY, 

AND  HOLCROFT. 


As  I  profefs  to  clofe  this  work  at  the  death  of 
GARRICK,  to  which  period  we  are  now  battening, 
and,  as  the  authors  of  whom  I  have  lately  fpoken 
produced  theatrical  exhibitions  after  that  event, 
as  well  as  thofe  whofe  names  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter,  I  (hall  merely  have  oppor- 
tunity to  fpeak  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
different  merits,  and  review  fuch  pieces  as  they  pro- 
duced up  to  1779. 

SHERIDAN,  a  man  of  moft  commanding  talents, 
would  have  ftood  inferior  to  very  few  writers,  on 
this  or  any  other  fimilar  lift,  had  his  time  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  theatre ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  as 
genius  loves  to  fpread  and  expand,  and  feldom  fa- 
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tisfies  itfelf  with  adopting  when  it  can  have  oppor- 
tunity of  traverfing  the  wide  range  of  invention, 
the  public  would  no  doubt  have  feen  original  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  fuch  as  might  have  ferved 
as  models  for  the  imitation  of  authors  not  fo 
happily  gifted,  inftead  of  fcenes,  hints,  and  cir- 
cumftances,  moft  ingenioufly  wrought  together  in- 
deed, but  as  far  as  any  thing  on  the  ftagc  from 
originality. 

This  is  a  fact  fo  univerfally  known,  and  fo  con- 
ftantly  admitted,  that  it  has  been  often  argued  upon. 
It  has  been  faid  that  there  is  not  in  nature  a  new 
character,  nor  a  new  fentiment,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  take  old  matter  and  give  it  a  novel  ap- 
pearance. That  it  is  fafer  to  do  fo  I  will  not  deny ; 
for  certainly,  when  any  thing  comes  in  contact 
with  the  imagination  that  has  been  familiar  to  it, 
without  confideration,  we  give  credit  for  its  merit 
upon  the  fpot,  whatever  we  may  do  upon  reflec- 
tion ;  and,  having  once  praifed  a  thing,  a  falfe 
pride  prevents  us  from  difcovering  that  we  were  de- 
ceived. It  muft  not  be  believed  that  CONGREVE'S 
ban  mots  were  all  impromptus ;  and  it  is  a  literal 
fact  that  fome  of  JOE  MILLER'S  beftjefts  are  ftolen 
from  the  ancients  ;  but  when  this  is  allowed,  it  will 
yet  be  granted,  that  Mr.  SHERIDAN  could  h:ive  in- 
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vented  incidents  as  good   as    thofe  he  has  bor- 
rowed. 

This  is  confirmed  by  this  author's  firft  produc- 
tion, the  Rivals  ;  which,  though  Lydia  Languifh, 
Falkland  and  his  Miftrefs,  and  fame  other  charac- 
ters, are  copies  inftead  of  portraits,  is  the  moil  ori- 
ginal of  his  plays,  and  by  many  of  the  judicious 
thought  the  bed.  It  was  nearly  damned  on  the 
firft  night  -,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  remarked  to  a 
friend,  as  he  withdrew  it,  <c  I  have  now  got  the 
*'  lafl,  and  it  fhall  be  my  fault  next  time  if  I  don't 
<f  make  the  (hoe  to  fit."  His  labour,  however,  being 
only  cobler's  work,  it  required  too  much  method  for 
his  volatile  genius  to  buckle  to.  For  the  reft,  the 
adopted  paffages  are  not  judicious ;  for  Polly  Ho- 
neycomb was  better  in  its  former  place.  The  Nut- 
brown  Maid  is  only  fit  for  the  poem  (lie  adorns  ; 
for  though  her  language  on  the  flage  is  full  of 
fweetnefs  and  delicacy,  it  is  no  more  appropriate 
than  would  be  the  fine  ftrokes  of  a  miniature  painter 
in  the  finiming  of  flats  and  wings.  Being,  there- 
fore, neither  wholly  original,  nor  wholly  imitation, 
this  piece  (lands  like  this  author's  own  fimile,  in  the 
Duenna,  of  the  wall  between  church  and  fyiiagoguc, 
for  it  is  part  natural  and  part  incongiuous, 
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We  (hall  fee  that  Mr.  SHERIDAN  completely  got 
rid  of  the  original  part  of  the  fyftem  in  his  next 
piece.  In  the  Duenna  there  is  not  a  lingle  new  fitu- 
ation  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whole  of  the 
plot  of  turning  the  Daughter  out  of  doors  is  con- 
jointly the  Sicilienne  of  MOLIERE  and  //  Filofofo  dl 
Campagna,  where  every  circumftance  is  to  be  found 
from  the  ferenade  in  the  firft  fcene  to  the  marriage 
in  the  laft. 

In  //  Filofofo  di  Campagna  a  father  infills  on  his 
daughter's  marrying  to  pleafe  him,  and  refufes  her 
the  man  of  her  heart,  which  trouble  me  gets  rid  of 
by  palming  her  maid  on  the  object  of  her  averfion, 
to  which  maid  in  the  end  he  is  actually  married ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  but  the  equivoques  in  one  piece 
muft  be  extremely  limilar  to  thofe  in  the  other. 
It  muft  be  allowed  there  is  more  humour,  or,  if 
you  will,  farce  in  the  Duenna,  than  in  the  other 
piece,  but  not  fo  much  nature ;  for  the  countryman 
might  be  fuppofed  without  difficulty  to  miftake  a 
fmart  country  lafs  for  his  friend's  daughter,  whereas 
it  is  a  very  ftrong  violence  on  probability  to  make 
Ifaac  miftake  the  Duenna  for  Louifa;  one  he  is 
told  is  twenty  years  old,  and  the  other  he  muft 
know  to  be  fixty. 
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The  bufinefs  of  Ferdinand  and  Clara  is  the 
Wonder.  Clara  elopes,  Louifa  keeps  the  fecret  ; 
Ifabelia  elopes,  Violante  keeps  the  fccret  •,  Louifa  is 
the  fifter  of  Ferdinand,  fo  is  Ifabella  of  Don  Felix  ; 
LifTardo  is  threatened  fword  in  hand  by  Don  Felix, 
fo  is  Jfaac  by  Ferdinand  ;  Don  Felix  quarrels  with 
his  fitter's  lover,  fo  does  Ferdinand  ;  Don  Felix 
miftakes  Ifabella  veiled  for  Violante,  fo  does  Ferdi- 
nand miftake  Louifa  for  Clara  ;  nay,  fo  clofely  is 
the  wonder  copied,  that  Liffardo's  anxiety  to  get 
Gibby  a  drubbing  is  apparent  In  Ifaac's  telling 
Ferdinand  that  he  may  cut  Antonio's  throat  and 
welcome. 


Faiher  Paul  is  MARMONTEL'S  Philofophe  foi 
•who,  as  he  fits  at  a  feaft  and  enveighs  againft  gor- 
mandizing, aclually  fays,  as  he  entreats  a  lady  to 
help  him  to  fome  nicety  at  table,  "  Can't  we  be 
<e  fatisfied  with  the  wholefome  roots  of  the  earth?" 
and  laments,  after  drinking  a  glafs  of  Burgundy, 
that  people  will  not  be  contenr,  like  cur  forefa- 
thers, "  with  the  chryftal  ftream."  But  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  proves  this  author  as  fallible  as  any 
other  is,  that  he  has  made  the  Critic  laugh  at  the 
Duenna  -,  for  the  clock  flrikes  four  at*  the  beginning 
of  the  Tragedy  rebearfedt  which,  according  to  the 
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dedication,  profeffes  to  be  critical,  with  a  vie.v  of 
courie  to  ridicule  the  unity  of  time  3  and  it  ftrikes 
three  at  the  beginning  of  the  Duenna,  intending, 
without  doubt,  to  mark  that  unity  as  a  beauty. 

The  poetry,  though  feldom  original,  is  every 
uhere  neat  and  flowing,  and  well  fuits  the  beauti- 
ful mufic,  partly  lelected,  and  pardv  from  LIVLEY, 
which  proved  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  piece. 
It  was,  however,  very  fortunate  both  for  the  author 
and  the  mufician  that  the  rage  for  catches  and  glees 
prevailed  a  good  deal  at  that  time,  otherwife  the 
public  might  have  thought  it  a  little  out  of  place  to 
.  make  the  characters  exprefs  their  happmefs  by  fing- 
ing  anthems.  It  has  the  effect  of  reviving  falfe  de- 
licacy by  fetting  fentiment  to  mufic.  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  omit  in  this  place  that  the  beautiful  glee 
of  "  How  merrily  we  live/'  was  rehearfed,  and 
thrown  alide  under  an  idea  that  it  would  have  no 
effeft. 

As  to  the  dialogue  of  this  piece  it  is  lively, 
pointed,  and  pertinent.  It  has  not  the  eafe  of 
VANBURGH,  the  neatnefs  of  FAROUHAR,  nor  the  wit 
of  CONGREVE,  and  yet  it  has  fomeching  of  thertn  all. 
It  is  managed  with  the  cunning  of  a  painter  who 
does  not  imitate  any  particular  artift,  but  who 
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copies  the  fchool.  The  aSde  fpeezhes  of  Ifiac, 
fhewing  before  hand,  and  without  his  knowledge 
how  eafily  he  is  himfelf  to  be  taken  in  by  his  dif- 
ferent attempts  to  cheat  others,  convey  the  IP  oft 
artful  fpecies  of  anticipation  that  ever  was  prac- 
tifed,  and  (hew  a  judgment  of  theatrical  effect, 
powerful,  new  and  extraordinary. 

The  School  for  Scandal  is  no  more  original  than  the 
"Duenna.  The  fchool  itfelf  is  CONGKLVE'S  Cabal, 
and  the  play  may  fairly  be  called  A  Sequel  to  the 
Way  cf  the  World.  The  fcandal  has  been  all  detailed 
in  different  pieces,  but  principally  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  ,  where  in  Novel,  Lord  Piaufible,  Olivia, 
and  Eliza  will  be  found,  Sir  Benjamin,  Crab,  Lady 
Sneerwell  and  Mrs.  Candour.  The  brothers  have 
been  in  a  variety  of  productions  from  the  Adelphi  to 
fifty  other  things  ;  but  the  Squire  of  Alfaiia,  on  the 
ftage,  and  Tom  Jones,  in  the  cloiec,  contain  the 
clofeft  refemblances.  The  Uncle,  lately  returned 
from  abroad  and  introduced  to  the  drunken  com- 
pany, and  the  fale  of  the  pictures,  are  extremely  like 
the  intriguing  chambermaid,  which  was  taken  from 
Deftouches*  The  referving  the  Uncle's  picture  is  in  a 

*  "  We  have  fold  every  thing,"  fays  the  drunken  Colonel  :  "  What, 
"  all  my  [pictures  ?"  fays  the  father:  "  Oh,  damme,  they  went  firfl," 
cried  the  Colonel.  • 
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French  piece,  called  UEcole  de  la  Jeunefie  j  Jofc-ph, 
and  Lady  Teazle,  are  Conftant,  and  Lady  Brute,  but 
with  an  infinitely,  worfe  argument  on  the  fide  of 
the  gallant,  and  lefs  provocation  on  the  fide  of  the 
lady,  for  it  would  be  a  fpecies  of  ingratitude  dan- 
gerous to  risk,  even  in  fiction,  for  Lady  Teazle  to 
fwerve  even  in  the  remotefl.  degree  from  her  duty, 
whereas  Lady  Brute  has  more  provocation  to  juftify 
her  wavering  fidelity  than  any  wife  on  the  ftage^ 
Thus  upon  the  principle  that  men  had  better  be 
born  fortunate  than  rich,  fo  it  is  profitable  to 
theatrical  writers  to  ufc  penetration,  rather  than 
genius. 

The  dialogue  of  the  School  for  Scandal  is  in 
general  admirable,  but  it  is  exprefsly  warped  in 
places  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  that  applaufe 
as  ADDISON  calls  it  which  proceeds  from  the  head 
rather  than  the  heart.  HERON,  the  critic,  points 
out  feveral  of  thefe  tinfel  ornaments,  which  he  tells 
you  are  known  by  the  name  of  Clap  traps,  and, 
in  particular  inftances,  the  fpeech  of  Charles  to 
Rowley,  who  tells  him  to  obferve  the  old  proverb, 
and  to  be  juft  before  he  is  generous,  «c  Why,  fo  I 
"  would,"  fays  Charles,  "  if  I  could ;  but  juftice 
"  is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  I  can't 
"  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  generality  for  the  foul 
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"  of  me.'*  This  fentiment,  which  half  the  audi- 
ences to  this  play  have  received  with  the  loudeft 
applaufe,  is,  he  tells  us,  and  he  tells  us  truly,  faife 
and  immoral,  and  that  no  reprobation  can  be  too  fe- 
vere  for  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fterling  reafon, 
fpr  the  money  that  a  man  holds  who  has  not  paid 
nis  debts  is  not  his,  and  therefore  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  beftovv  itj  but  thcfe  are  errors  eafily 
in  this  author's  power  to  rectify,  and  it  is  truly  to 
be  lamented  that  either  indolence  or  avocation 
mould  check  the  exertions  of  talents  which  are  fo 
reputable  to  himfeU,  fo  gratifying  to  the  public,  and 
fo  honourable  to  literature. 

JRPHSON,  a  gentleman  I  believe  greatly  courted 
and  beloved  by  his  private  friends,  produced  Bri- 
ganza,  a  piece  written  with  confiderable  judgment 
and  good  poetic  effect.  The  fcene  of  the  Monk, 
though  evidently  an  imitation  of  King  John  and 
Hubert,  is  uncommonly  beautiful  and  highly 
wrought.  The  reffinblance  of  this  play  to  Venice 
Preferred  in  the  end  injured  its  fuccefs,  though  it 
was  well  received  and  frequently  repeated  during 
the  firft  feafon,  which  was  in  1775.  The  Law  of 
Lombardy,  1779,  was  performed  but  nine  nights. 
It  was  much  inferior  to  Briganza. 
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BATE  DUDLEY,  a  gentlemen  who  has  written 
more  for  his  airmfement,  than,  for  the  fake  of  the 
public,  he  ought  to  have  done,  produced  for  the 
ftage,  Henry  and  Emma,  performed  for  Mrs. 
HARTLEY'S  benefit,  in  1774.  The  Rival  Candidates, 
an  after-piece  at  Drury  Lane,  1775,  which  had 
creditable  fuccefs.  The  Blackamoor  Wajhed  Wbite, 
1776,  which  was  damned,  as  it  was  generally  un- 
derftoodj,  by  a  party  created  by  the  author's  poli- 
tical difputes,  and  the  Flitch  of  Bacon,  performed 
at  the  Hay  market,  in  1778,  which  was  frequently 
in  that  feafon,  and  has  been  fince  performed  repeat- 
edly with  confiderable  fuccefs. 

Mifs  MORE,  who,  as  a  writer  and  a  fchool  mif- 
trefs,  is  well  known,  produced  a  dramatic  paftoral 
called,  A  Search  after  Happinefs,  only  recited  by 
young  ladies  in  the  manner  of  RACINS'S  Athaliab ; 
The  Inflexible  Captive,  a  tragedy,  performed  one 
night  at  Bath ;  Percy  another  tragedy,  performed 
at  Covent  Garden,  which  had  confiderable  fuccefs, 
and  Fatal  Falfebood  which  was  exhibited  only  three 
nights.* 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  literary  quarrels  even  among 
men,  but  when  ladies,  fearful  left  their  poetic  offsprings  fliould  crawl 
through  life  unheeded,  publicly  expofe  themfelves  to  the  world,  in  order  to 
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BURGOYNE,  the  Saratov  General  produced  before 
GARRICK'S  death,  the  M.iid  of  the  Oaks  ;  which, 
with  the  affiftance  of  GAR  RICK,  was  made  into  a 
very  entertaining  performance.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  GIBBER  in  this  author's  dialogue  ;  and  had 
he  oftener  tried  his  hand,  while  he  had  opportunity 
of  deriving  ailiuance  from  ib  able  a  friend,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  retpectable  playwright. 

KING,  who  has  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with 
writing,  and  never  without  fuccefs,  produced  a 


afcertain  their  beauty  and  legitimacy,  who  docs  not  \vifh  they  had  occupied 
their  time  with  a  needle  inflcad  of  a  pen.  The  attention  of  the  world  was 
called,  when  Fatal  Falfehood  came  out,  to  a  newfpaper  difpute  between 
Mils  MO.RE  and  Mrs.  COWLEY,  who  brought  out  a  tragedy  called 
Albino..  MifsMoRE  "was  penetrated  with  the  deepeft  regret  at  being 
"  compelled  to  take  a  ftep  fo  repugnant  to  her  own  feelings,  and  the 
"  delicacy  of  her  fex,  but  her  moral  character  had  been  grofsly  attacked, 
"  and  me  felt  herfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  folemnly  declaring  that  (he 
"  had  never  feen,  heard  or  read  a  fingle  line  of  Mrs.  Cow  LEY'S  tragedy." 
Mrs.  COWLEY  in  reply  faid,  "  that  {he  wifhed  Mifs  MORE  had  been 
"  ftill  more  fenfible  of  the  indelicacy  of  a  newfpaper  altercation  between 
"  women,  and  of  the  ideas  of  ridicule  that  the  world  are  apt  to  attach  to 
"  fuch  unfexual  hardinefs.  She  fays,:>  in  her  preface,  "  fhe  has  only 
"  related  events,  and  is  truly  forry  to  find  that  Mifs  MORE  can  not  only 
"  be  angry,  but,  when  fhe  is  angry,  fhe  can  be  very  impolite."  Had 
thefe  foolifti  ladies  no  friend  to  prevent  their  making  themfelves  a  town 
talk  ?  what  were  they  cavilling  about  after  all  ?  One  of  thcfe  plays  was 
withdrawn  on  the  third  night,  and  the  other  was  performed  but  once  and 
then  fcarcely  heard  to  an  end. 
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mufical  piece  called  Love  at  firfl  Sight;  and  a  farce 
called  Wit's  loft  Stake,  both  at  Drury  Lane. 

ANDREWS,  a  mod  curious  and  fingular  author,  a 
kind  of  dramatic  cuckoo,  with  this  difference,  that 
after  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  nefts  of  other  writers, 
and  fucked  the  eggs  of  their  imaginations,  inftead 
of  being  able  to  produce  any  of  his  own,  fat  upon 
the  (hells  expecting  to  hatch  ideas  after  the  fub- 
llance  and  the  vital  fpeck  were  gone.  I  thank 
chance  that  I  have  only  to  fpeak  of  three  non  enti- 
ties produced  by  this  gunpowder  merchant,  all  which 
have  long  fince  flown  in  fumo.  The  Eleflion,  a 
trifling  interlude,  which  proved  him  a  very  unpro- 
mifing  candidate  for  the  public  favour,  the  Con- 
juror, at  which  title  was  levelled  the  pun  of  the 
day  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  author,  and  Belphe- 
gor,  the  acquaintance  of  which  devil  he  feems  to 
have  courted  in  order  that  he  might  be  familiar 
with  damnation. 

Mrs.  COWL  EY,  of  vvhofe  temper  we  have  juft  now 
feen  a  fpecimen  in  her  fquabble  with  Mifs  MORE, 
wrote  the  Run- away,  a  comedy,  and  Win's  the 
Dupe,  a  farce,  before  the  time  my  tafk  expirts. 
The  comedy  was  touched  a  good  deal  by  GAR  RICK  ; 
and,  being  of  a  fprightly  kind  and  having  nothing 
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particular  to  offend,  it  hacl  the  ufual  fuccefs  of  that 
defcription  of  pieces.  The  farce  was  a  much  better 
thing.  It  was  performed  with  reputable  fuccels. 

HOLCROFT,  a  mod  extraordinary  author,  h.is 
written  a  great  deal,  has  been  greatly  encouraged, 
and  yet  has  done  nothing  for  literature ;  becaufe, 
perhaps,  he  has  done  lictle  for  morality,  lefs  for 
truth,  and  nothing  for  focial  order.  His  only  dra- 
matic work,  that  comes  under  my  examination,  is  a 
trifling  opera,  called  the  Crifis,  which  was  per- 
formed for  a  benefit. 
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CHAP.    IX 


INFERIOR  AUTHORS. 

1  SHALL  now,  in  a  fun-unary  way,  take  up  thofe 
authors  that  remain,  juft  as  they  come  to  hand, 
without  refpect  of  perfons.  Indeed  it  is  impoffible 
for  me  to  be  very  prolix,  for  they  amount  to  up- 
wards of  ninety ;  and  I  muft  refervs  as  much  room 
as  pofllble  to  bring  this  hiftory  to  that  fort  of  round - 
nefs  which  it  will  require  the  relation  of  many  par- 
ticulars to  effect. 

CRANE,  a  weaver  at  Manchefter,  contrived  to 
manufacture  a  collection  of  poems  \  among  which 
he  publifhed  two  tragedies,  called  the  Female  Part- 
cide,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan.  POTTINGE*.  was  a 
fober  bookfeller,  till  STEVENS'S  lecture  on  heads  fee 
him  literally  mad  for  lecturing  and  writing  plays. 
During  his  lucid  intervals  he  produced  ti\tMetbodift> 
a  comedy  j  and  the  Humourous  ghtarrel,  a  farce. 

VOL.  v.  Ojq 
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DELAP,  a  clergyman,  brought  out  at  Drury-Lanc  a 
tragedy,  which  had  but  little  fuccefs,  called  Hecuba. 
COOK,  an  author  more  mad  than  POTTINGER,  pro- 
duced the  King  cannot  Err>  and  the  Hermit  Con- 
verted. 

HARRIS,  whofe  Hermes,  and  fome  other  works, 
are  defervedly  celebrated,  wrote  the  Spring,  a  paf- 
toral,  which  was  performed  at  Drury-Lane.  PERCY, 
well  known  by  his  reliques  of  ancient  Englifh 
poetry,  produced  a  piece,  of  no  great  merit  how- 
ever, called,  The  Little  Orphan  of  China.  WIGNELL, 
an  under  actor,  who  was  remarkable  for  making 
tragedy  comic  and  comedy  tragic,  and  was  in  con- 
lequence  a  wonderful  favorite  with  the  bumkins  in 
the  country,*  was  as  much  a  traverfe  at  writing  as 
at  acting.  His  attempts  were  a  farce,  called  Love's 
^tijjce  •,  and  a  rnafque,  called  the  Triumph  of  Hymen. 
GRAHAM,  a  fchoolmafter,  wrote  Telemachus,  and 
fome  other  play,  which  GARRICK  refufed.  BAKER, 
celebrated  for  compiling  the  Playhoufe  Dictionary, 


*  WIGNELL  was  fifhing  at  fome  place  in  the  country  when  fome 
clowns  came  by,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  pompous  dexterity  with 
which  he  played  with  his  prey.  "  There,  there !"  faid  one.  "  Let  11:1 
"  aloane,"  faid  another,  "  if  a  do  but  fifh  as  well  as  he  does  aft,  he. 
"  wunna  leave  a  filh  in  the  mill  dam." 
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wrote  a  dramatic  poem,  acted  at  Edinburgh,  called 
the  Muje  ofOj/ian.  Mrs.  LUTTER,  a  fhopkeeper  at 
Reading,  who  neglected  her  bufinefs  to  write  plays, 
publifhed  a  tragedy  called  the  Siege  of  Jerufalem  iy 
Tilus  Vefyafian,  DOWNING,  a  true  ilrolling  actor, 
wrote  fJewtodlkkt,  a  farce  ;  and  the  Parthian  Ex:let 
a  tragedy. 

The  celebrated  SCHOMBERG,  GAR  RICK'S  great 
favorite  as  a  phyfician,  could  however  find  no  fa- 
vour with  him  as  an  author,  for  he  repeatedly  re- 
fufed  to  perform  his  pieces.  One  was  a  farce, 
called  the  Death  of  Bucephalus  -,  another  a  burletta, 
called  the  Judgement  of  Paris ;  and  the  third,  and 
laft,  a  tragedy,  called  Romulus  and  Htrfeha.  CARR 
is  only  known  by  having  a  hand  in  a  tragedy  called 
Eugenia.  POTTEH  wrote  a  trifling  piece  called  the 
Choice  of  Apollo.  DENIS,  fon  of  a  French  refugee, 
tranflated  the  Siege  of  Calais  from  BELLOY.  ASPI- 
NAL  publifhed  a  tragedy  called  the  Brothers,  done 
according  to  his  own  words  from  CORNEILLE.  CUN- 
NINGHAM, wrote  a  paftoral,  called  the  Royal  Shep- 
herds. OSBORNE,  an  artift,  who  rendered  himfclf 
celebrated  by  painting  a  fifli  with  wings,  a  calt  with 
fix  legs,  the  ghaftly  Miller  of  Billericay,  and  other 
provincial  monfters,  but  who  however  was  pof- 
feffed  of  confiderable  merit,  attempted,  with  toler- 
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able  fuccefs,  to  unite  poetry  with  painting,  by  writ- 
ing a  piece  called  the  Midnight  Miftake. 

BOURGEOIS  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fi<5titious  name, 
but  it  ftands  before  two  plays,  called  the  'Squire 
Burlefqued,  and  the  Dif appointed  Coxcomb.  SADLER, 
a  Shropfliire  man,  wrote  at  Shrewfbury  a  piece 
called  the  Merry  Miller.  THOMPSON,  whofe  nautical 
character  is  well  known,  and  who  was  diftinguilhed 
early  in  life  by  the  title  of  Poet  of  the  Stews,  wrote, 
for  the  ftagc,  the  Hobby  Horfe,  an  indifferent  piece  ; 
brought  out  for  BENSLEY'S  benefit;  the  Fair  Qitaker, 
altered  from  the  Fair  Quaker  of  Deal,  and  brought 
out  with  great  care  by  GAR  RICK  •,  the  Syrens,  aa 
unfuccefsful  mafque  -,  and  St.  Helena,  performed  at 
Drury-Lane  only  one  night.  This  gentleman  is 
faid  alfo  to  have  written  the  Seraglio,  performed  at 
Covent-Gaiden  in  1776;  bun  though  this  intelli- 
gence is  reiterated  and  many  circnmftances  con- 
cerning it,  to  my  knowledge,  it  is  every  word  falfe, 
and  that  the  perfon  in  quefiion  had  not  feen  a  fingle 
word  of  the  piece  when  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  only  mention  this  to  fliew  the 
wonderful  contingency  of  theatrical  hiftorians. 

ROGERS,  an  officer  in  the  army,  published  a 
piece  the  fubjed  of  which  he  was  perhaps  a  judge 
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of,  but  it  muft  have  been  Cherokee  language 
to  us.  It  was  called  Ponteach  and  the  fcene  lay 
in  America.  CAREY,  well  known  as  a  writer, 
and  a  lecturer,  produced  the  Inoculator,  the  Cottagers, 
Liberty  Chajlifed,  Shakefpeare's  Jubilee,  Three  Old 
Women  Weatherivijs*  the  Magic  Gridle,  and  the 
Nutbrown  Maid.  One  of  thefe  pieces  was  I  believe 
performed  at  the  Haymarket,  and  another  at 
Marybone  Gardens.  LANGHORNE,  a  clergyman, 
is  faid  mod  pathetically  to  have  lamented  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  to  have  waflied  away  his  forrow 
by  large  libations  of  Burton  ale;  and,  in  thofe 
moments  of  melancholy,  to  have  written  a  tragedy 
called  the  Fatal  Prophecy  Mrs.  WILLIAMS,  the 
blind  penlioner  of  Dr.  JOHNSON,  tranflated  ME- 
TATASIO'S  Uninhabited  I/land.  WISE  wrote  the 
Coronation  of  David,  and  Nadir,  neither  of  which 
were  performed.  COOKINGS  produced  the  Con- 
queft  of  Grenada. 

Dr.  BURNEY,  an  ingenious  and  elegant  writer, 
vvhofe  Hiftory  of  Mufic  is  full  of  general  enquiry, 
and  found  knowledge,  tranflated  ROUSSEAU'S  dry 
and  correct  piece  Le  Devin  de  Village ;  and.  that 
it  might  be  as  cold  and  dull  as  it  was  in  the  French, 
the  original  mufic  was  perferved.  It  was  called 
the  Cunning  Man.  ROUSSEAU  was  in  England  and 
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heard  it  performed,  but  he  had  the  m< 
to  find  that  nobody  was  cunning  enough  to  find 
out  the  merit  of  it.  TOMS,  a  hanger  on  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  through 
the  intereft  of  SIMPSON,  the  Hautboy  Player  ^  a  very 
poor  tranflation  of  La  BUCKO,  Figllola  with  Pic- 
CINI'S  mufic. 

JACKSON  produced  an  alteration  of  MILTON'S 
Lyddas,  as  a  fubjecl  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  was  performed  but 
one  night.  THORNTON  tranflated  the  comedies  of 
PLAUTUS.  HARTSON  wrote  the  Cowttefs  of  SaVJbury. 
It  was  originally  performed  in  Ireland,  and,  with 
the  fupport  of  the  BARRYS  afterwards  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  did  not  prevail  fo  as  to  be  a  favourite. 
HAZARD,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  Lottery 
Office,  known  now  by  the  firm  of  HAZARD  and 
Co.  determined  to  get  as  much  as  poffible  acquainted 
with  his  name  by  venturing  in  a  lottery  where  he 
was  not  fo  adroit  in  calculating  the  chances.  His 
ticket  however,  which  was  a  mafque,  called  Redo- 
waldy  did  not  go  into  the  theatrical  wheel. 

BOULTON,  probably  a  Liverpool  Guinea  captain, 
wrote  the  Sailor  s  Fareizel,  or  the  Guinea  Oufjif. 
DOSSIE,  piincipal  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  the 
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encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  wrote 
a  poor  piece  called  the  Statefman  Foiled.  WAL- 
POLE,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Cajlle  of  Otranto, 
which,  as  if  it  had  been  magical  fpawn,  has  engen- 
dered all  the  myfteries,  enchantments,  monfters, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  extraneous  and  hetero- 
geneous outrage  on  probability  and  nature,  that 
has  ever  fmce  been  the  delight  and  terror  of  weak 
minds,  wrote  alfo  a  tragedy,  moft  mockingly 
revolting,  called  the  Myfterious  Mother.  Nothing 
can  be  fo  dangerous  as  fuch  employment  for  men 
of  talents.  Monfters  of  the  mind,  like  all  other 
monfters  mould  be  fmothered.  It  was  greatly  to 
the  honour  of  the  theatre  and  its  manager  that 
this  piece  was  refufed.  If  the  theatre  fhould  get 
on  however  the  fame  pace  it  is  now  going,  thefe 
fentiments  may  in  a  few  years  be  thought  mere 
fqueamifhnefs. 

Dow,  who  wrote  on  oriental  fubjefts,  produced 
a  tragedy  called  Zingis,  and  another  called  Seihona, 
neither  of  which  had  any  great  fuccefs.  HARROD, 
a  Kentifli  man,  produced  a  tragedy  called  the 
Patriot.  It  was  never  acl:ed.  JERES,  translated  a 
part  of  Voltaire,  and  publiflied  a  tragedy  called 
Richard  in  Cyprus.  WEST  wrote,  for  the  Dublin 
theatre,  a  tragedy  called  Etbelinda.  HORDE  pub- 
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lifhed,  according  to  one  account,  thirteen  dramatic 
pieces,  and  according  to  all  others  only  one  me- 
lancholy bufmefs,  an  opera,  called  Damon  and 
Ph<fbe.  The  reader  will  have  no  objection  to  my 
taking  the  majority  upon  this  fact. 

ARMSTRONG,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Art  of 
Preferving  Health,  a  poem  of  uncommon  merit, 
wrote  a  tragedy,  which  however  was  refufed  by 
GARRICK,  called  the  Forced  Marriage.  Mrs.  BUR- 
TON, an  actrefs,  brought  out  a  poor  ricketty  thing 
called  Fajbion  Difflaycd.  JENNER,  a  clergyman, 
wrote,  to  eke  out  fome  poems,  two  dramatic 
pieces  called  Lucinda,  and  the  Man  of  Family.  The 
beft  is  from  DIDEROT.  HOWARD,  who  though  a 
lawyer  has  piqued  himfelf  upon  not  having  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  written  a  fingle  fyllable 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour  or  the  peace  of 
fociety ;  and,  to  keep  up  this  idea  perhaps  of  be- 
ing completely  a  harmlefs  charadler,  he  has  written 
three  tragedies,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
perfectly  inoflenilve  -T  for  they  exercife  no  other 
feeling  than  patience,  and  therefore  inculcate  a 
very  wholefome  doftrine.  Thefe  pieces  are  called 
Almeyda%  the  Siege  of  Tamor,  and  the  Female 
Gamefter. 
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SHEPHERD,  a  clergyman,  wrote  two  dramatic 
pieces,  neither  of  which  however  were  performed, 
called  Hecfor,  and  Bianca.  STOCKDALE,  who,  by 
GARRICK'S  intereft,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a 
man  of  war,  tranflated  TASSO'S  Amintas.  Mrs- 
CELISIA,  who  was  daughter  to  MALLET,  and  mar- 
ried a  Genoefe,  brought  out  a  piece  without  fuc- 
cefs  called  Almida.  FADE,  a  ftroliing  player  in 
Ireland,  brought  a  piece  there  ftoleri  from  CIBBER, 
called  the  Miraculous  Cure.  Mrs.  PENNY  pub- 
limed  in  a  volume  of  poems  a  piece  called  the 
Britb  Day.  MEILON,  a  very  indifferent  writer, 
publiflied  three  things  called  Emilia,  Northum- 
berland, and  the  Friends.  BRIDGES,  brought  out  at 
the  Haymarket  a  thing,  which  he  principally  took 
from  COTTON,  who  tranflated  VIRGIL,  called 
Dido.  It  was  not  ill  writeen  in  fome  parts,  but 
it  was  flrangely  undramatic.  He  wrote  another 
piece  called  the  Dutchman.  Thefe  productions 
were  neither  very  creditable,  nor  very  profitable. 

CRADDOCK  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden, 
a  tragedy,  called  Zobeid^  This  piece  is  altered 
from  VOLTAIRE'S  Les  Scythes,  for  which  compli- 
ment VOLTAIRE  gave  CRADDOCK  his  thanks,  a  tri- 
brute  eafily  obtained  from  a  man  whofe  whole  foul 

VOL.  ii.  Rr 
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was  vanity.  The  play  was  hot  hei^htem  d  frfK- 
ciently  to  fucceed.  O'BRIEN,  the  actor,  who  mu- 
ried  into  LORD  INCHIQ^JIN'S  family,  and,  to  the 
regret  of  the  public,  lefc  the  ftage  very  young, 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  Crcfs  Purpofes,  a  ve- 
ry pleafant  farce,  taken  from  Les  '/>«'/  Freres  of 
LA  FONT  ;  and  atDiurv  Lane,  a  comedy,  cilled  the 
Duel,  taken  from  the  Pbilofopbe  fans  les  Scavoir  of 
SfcDATNE;*  this  piece  was  damned.  HARDHAM, 
whofe  trade  was  a  diamond  cutter,  his  employ  a 
fnuffman,  and  his  amufement  a  numberer  of  Dru- 
ry  Lane  Theatre,  caught  the  cacoethes  from  the  lail 
employ,  and  wrote  a  piece,  which  GAR  RICK  pru- 
dently advifed  him  to  keep  in  the  back  ground, 
called  the  Fortune  Tellers.  HARDHAM  was  a  great 
favourite  of  GARRICK,  and  was  remarkably  liberal 
and  benevolerlt,  particularly  to  members  of  the 
theatre, 

WALDRON,    the   aclor,  produced   the   Maid  of 
Kent,  the  Con  t  raft  9  and  the  Richmond  Heirefs. 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Critics  read  SEDAINE'S  piece,  they 
made  exactly  the  fame  objections  to  it  which  were  made  in  England.  It 
was  therefore  not  performed  at  Court.  The  author  neverthelefs  ventured  a 
representation  of  it  at  the  theatre,  where  it  received  great  applaufe,  and  in 
particular  in  thofe  parts  where  the  critics  had  condemned  it. 
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ASCOUGH,  v.cll  known  in  the  gay  world,  brought 
out  a  transition  of  VOLTAIRE'S  Semiramis,  which 
could  not  poffibly  have  fucceeded,  it  was  fo  very 
weak.  To  make  amends,  however,  SHERIDAN 
adorned  it  with  a  moft  exquifitely  written  prologue. 
CHATI  ERTON,  known  by  his  genius  and  ins  mib for- 
tunes, wrote,  not  intended  however  for  the  ftagc, 
the  Tournament,  Ella,  Goddwyny  and  the  Dowager. 
PILLON,  an  author  who  has  written  with  creditable 
fuccefs,  produced  before  GARRICK'S  death,  the 
Invafton,  which  was  a  fuccefsful  farce,  that  anfwer- 
ed  a  temporary  purpofe. 

The  remaining  dramatic  efforts,  which  it  is 
within  my  promife  to  record,  are  of  fo  tiny  a 
nature,  that  it  will  be  in  their  favour  to  make 
them  vifible  by  feeing  them  in  a  fwarm.  I  mall 
therefore  only  notice  their  titles,  and  their  authors^ 
the  names  of  fome  of  which,  are,  however,  reipedt- 
able,  without  any  particular  comment,  on  purpofe 
to  mew  that  I  have  a  pleafure  in  obliging  my  read- 
ers. TOOSEY  wrote  Sebafiian,  a  tragedy.  MACKEN- 
ZIE, the  Prince  of  Tunis,  a  tragedy,  and  the  Ship- 
wreck, a  tragedy.  WARNER  compleated  THORN- 
TON'S tranflation  of  Plautus.  KEATE  wrote  the 
Monument  in  Arcadia.  HITCHCOCK  wrote  for  the 
York  theatre,  two  comedies,  called  the  Macaroni, 
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and  the  Coquet.  GAMBOL D  wrote  the  Martyrdom  of 
Ignatius.  STEWART  produced  the  Two  Englijh  Gen- 
tlemen. 

RIDLEY  wrote  two  tragedies  ;  .they  were  called 
Jugurtha,  and  the  Fruitlefs  Redrefs.  PIGUENET, 
brought  out  Don  ghtizote.  DOBBS  produced  the 
Patriot  King.  LADY  STRATHMORE  wrote  a  tragedy 
czlkd  the  Siege  of  Jerufalem.  WALLIS  produced  at 
York  the  Mercantile  Lovers.  HEARD,  the  Snuff 
Box,  and  Valentine's  Day.  FORREST,  the  Weather- 
cock. HODSON,  Arfaces  and  Zoraida,  tragedies,  and 
the  Adventures  of  a  Night,  a  farce.  D  ALTON  pro- 
duced a  farce,  called  Honour  Reiuai ded*  JACKSON, 
Elf  rid,  Gerdda,  the  Britijh  Heroine,  and  Sir  William 
Wallace,  all  tragedies.  JACKMAN  brought  out  the 
Milefian,  and  All  the  World's  a  Stage. 

COLLIER  wrote  Selima  and  Azor^  fet  by  LIN  LEY. 
LUND  produced  Ducks  and  Peas.  VAUGHAN  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane,  Love's  Metamorpbofes,  and  the 
Double  Valet.  POTTER  tranfhted  J^LSCHYLUS  and 
EURIPIDES.  Mrs.  GARDENER  brought  out  at  the 
HayMarket,  the  Advertisement  and  the  Female  Dra- 
matift.  Mrs.  RYVES  wrote  the  Prude,  and  the  Tri- 
umph of  Hymen.  WARBOYS,  the  Preceptor,  and  the 
Rival  Lovers.  JERNINGHAM  wrote  Margaret  of 
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Anjou.  Dr.  DODD,  the  Syracujan.  GREEN,  the 
Secret  Plot.  RICHARDS,  the  Device.  VANDER- 
STOP,  altered  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  from  R  AMSAY. 
HOUGH  wrote  Second  Thought  is  Be/I;  Mrs.  RO- 
BINSON produced  the  Lucky  EJcape,  Lady  CRAVEN, 
the  Sleepwalker.  HILL,  the  Gofpel  Shop.  WILLET, 
Buxom  Joan  i  and  Mrs.  BOOTH,  the  Little  French 
Lazvyer. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  which  I  can  particularife, 
I  count  twenty-feven  Dramatic  pieces  which  are 
doubtfully  attributed,  and  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-nine  confidered  as  anonymous  j  fo  that  I 
have  now,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  given  an  ac- 
count of  more  than  eight  hundred  dramatic  writers, 
and  about  three  thoufand  one  hundred  pieces  of 
different  defcriptions.  The  number  of  authors  in 
France,  during  the  fame  period,  are  above  nine 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  their  pieces  amount  in 
number  to  nearly  four  thoufand  five  hundred,  fo 
that  they  have  a  confiderable  advantage  in  point  of 
number;  but  I  fancy  the  warmeft  admirer  of 
French  Literature  will  agree  without  fcruple  that, 
when  the  quality  of  the  manufacture  is  taken  into 
coniideration,  we  fhall  find  an  immenfe  ballance 
in  our  favour  in  point  of  value. 
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CHAP.  X. 


ACTORS. 


1  GET  now  to  a  critical  part  of  my  tafk.  I  am  to 
Ihew  what  the  merits  of  thofe  actors  were  who  com- 
prifed  the  fchool  of  GARRICK,  to  fee  by  cornpa- 
rifon  whether  they  equalled  or  excelled  the  actors 
before,  and  at  the  time  of  BETTERTON,  and  to  af- 
certain  by  deduction  how  much  the  acting  of  the 
prefent  day  has  gradually  fallen  off  fince  it  has  been 
obliged  to  pick  up  its  intelligence  without  any  ac- 
knowledged preceptor. 

With  what  ability  I  fhall  execute  this  task  let 
my  readers  judge.  I  confefs  1  undertake  it  with  a 
mixture  of  pleafure  and  reluctance :  pleafure,  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  has  been  almoft  already  proved 
that  the  acting  of  GARRICK'S  pupils  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  BETTERTON 'Sj  and  reluctance,  bccaufe  I 
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am  afraid  it  is  but  too  apparent  that,  when  nature 
{hall  have  deftroyed  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
that  admirable  and  difficult  art,  the  fecret  will  be 
wholly  loft. 

I  know  I  have  to  guard  myfelf  again  (I  early  pre- 
judice, and  to  ufe  every  caution,  left  I  miftake 
unqualified  admiration  for  fixed  judgment.  Errors, 
imbibed  in  youth,  are  certainly  diliicult  to  inadi- 
cate;  but  thefe  are  generally  fingle  and  uncon- 
firmed. They  have  their  fource  in  the  fancy,  not 
in  the  heart ;  they  are  beautiful  to  the  fight,  but 
{brink  at  the  touch ;  in  the  abfence  of  reafon, 
they  excite  pleafure,  but  reflecTion  fnames  us  into 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  delufion.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  fenfes  receive  thofe  pleafures 
which  the  mind  approves,  when  reiterated  delibe- 
ration confirms  that  delight  which  takes  polllilion 
of  the  fufceptible  foul,  nothing  palls,  nothing 
fatiates ;  repetition  reveals  new  beauties,  and  the 
enjoy  ment  which  was  born  from  admiration  bears 
the  teft  of  time  and  accompanies  the  mind  10 
maturity. 

Left  however  I  may  be  fallible,  left  this  doctrine 
may  be  fallible,  \vhich  I  cannot  eafi'y  credit,  I  (hall 
(rrengthen  my  own  opinions  by  the  opinions  of 
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infinitely  better  judges  than  myfelf,  till  it  be  con- 
feffed,  whatever  I  may  want  of  ability,  I  want 
nothing  of  candour,  or  rectitude. 

In  point  of  reputation,  as  men  and  members  of 
fociety,  actors  in  their  general  eftimation  have  de- 
clined, from  SHAKESPEAR  onwards  to  the  prefent 
hour.  See  how  this  has  happened.  Our  immortal 
bard,  who  was  another  JESCHYLUS,  was,  like  .2Es- 
CHYLUS,  an  actor.  JONSON  was  an  actor.  The  bed 
authors  of  that  time  were  actors ;  and,  therefore,  in 
emulation  of  the  Greeks,  were  the  theatres  placed 
under  the  management  of  actors.  What  was  the 
confequence  ?  Actors  accumulated  fortunes,  were 
clafled  and  eflimated  rcfpectabJy  j  and,  when  the 
troubles  of  CHARLES  the  Firft  clofel  the  theatre, 
its  members  were  confidercd  as  loyal  and  honourable 
men,  fit  to  be  trufted  with  commiilions  to  fight  in 
the  king's  caufe,  till  through  the  intereft  of  CROM- 
WELL and  the  puritans,  they  yielded  to  the  general 
preflfure  of  the  times. 

From  that  moment  the  theatre  got  into  extrane- 
ous hands,  and  thence  may  be  dated  the  firft  ilep 
toward  the  degradation  of  actors.  The  names  of 
D'AVENANT,  and  KILLEGREW,  gave  cold  expec- 
tation of  any  profcffional  encouragement  to  actors 
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in  their  own  right.  It  is  true  that  they  were  un  'er 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  could  not  be  othervvife  than  fafely  guarded  by 
their  privilege  of  appeal  to  that  Nobleman,  but 
this  fubjected  them  to  adverfe  interefts,  which  were 
fure  to  have  adverle  confequences. 

The  progrefs  of  this  however  we  have  feen.  We 
have  feen  even  in  D'AV  EN  ANT'S  time  that  the  two 
companies  dwindled  into  the  fize  of  one,  and  then 
were  glad  enough  to  unite  to  keep  ailing  upon  its 
legs.  We  have  feen  the  theatre,  after  ic  was  fplit 
and  divided  into  factions,  under  RICH,  tome,  and 
diftracted,  till  at  length  the  actors,  with  BETTER- 
TON  at  their  head,  removed,  with  the  permiflion  of 
King  WILLIAM,  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where, 
inconvenienced  as  they  were,  they  had  fuccefs  and 
were  refpected.  We  have  feen  in  what  manner, 
from  the  various  ill  conduct  of  RICH,  that  he  was 
interdicted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  both  the 
patents  in  his  pocket  which  were  granted  to 
D'AVENANT  and  KILLEGREW.  We  have  feen  the 
various  changes  which  fixed  CIBBER.  in  the  ma- 
nagement, at  which  time  acting  began  to  grow 
into  fame  and  reputation.  We  have  feen,  imme- 
diately after  his  fecefiicn,  how  low  it  funk  under  the 
management  of  perlbns  who  were  not  actors.  We 
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have  ften  the  miferies  of  the  ftage  in  the  time  of 
FLEETWOOD,  and  we  have  feen  it  refcued  from  thofe 
miferies  by  GAR  RICK.  GAR  RICK  is  now  loft  to 
us,  and  what  we  fee  now,  and  may  hereafter  fee,  I 
rejoice  it  does  not  come  within  my  province  to 
notice. 

The  inference  from  thefe  obfervations  naturally 
is;  that,  as  the  theatre  has  invariably  been  afource 
of  meritorious  emolument  to  every  defcription  of 
actors,  as  the  profeflion  of  an  actor  has  been  con- 
fic'ercd  as  perfectly  reputable,  as  the  fair  privileges 
of  that  profeflion  have  been  accorded  and  enjoyed 
as  a  right  which  could  not  be  trenched  upon,  when 
the  property  has  been  confided  to  actors ;  and,  as 
the  theatre  has  been,  without  a  fingle  deviation, 
plunged  into  difficulties,  as  the  talents  by  means  of 
which  alone  a  theatre  can  exift,  for  authors  arc 
nothing  without  actors,  have  been  mifunderftood, 
mifapplitd,  flighted  and  fet  at  nought ;  as  fabrics 
have  been  curtailed,  mulcts  impofed,  tafk-mafters 
employed,  and  other  wnjuft  and  unfair  means 
reforted  to,  to  diftrefs  actors,  when  the  property  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  mere  adventurers  or  men  of 
fortune ;  fo  it  is  evidently  proved  by  circumflances 
that  cannot  be  controverted,  and  conclufions  that 
cannot  be  miftaken,  that  the  theatre  can  never 
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flourifh  to  any  degree  of  perfection  unlefs  confided 
to  the  management  of  actors,  and  regulated  by 
that  paramount  authority,  which  I  have  conu-nded 
throughout  this  work  has  ever  been,  and  ever  oughc 
to  be,  vefted  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Other  circumftances  corroborate  this  beyond  all 
pofiibility  of  contradiction.  Perfons  of  talents, 
education,  family,  have  become  actors  without 
degradation.  Can  this  be  fo  when  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  perfons  merely  employed,  mercena- 
ries, hirelings  ?  Mtrn  with  thefe  recommendations 
would  revolt  at  fuch  an  idea.  It  will  therefore  be 
feen  that,  at  the  time  of  SHAKESPEAR,  of  BET- 
TERTOI*,  of  CJBBER,  and  of  GARRICK,  a  union  of 
abilities  upon  an  enlarged  fcale  gave  a  confluence 
and  a  rcfpect  to  the  theatre  and  to  acting,  and  that 
at  every  other  period  it  was  chilled  and  difcouraged 
and  hid  its  diminimed  head. 

I  come  now  to  confider  when  acting  was  in  its 
greateft  profperity,  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  moment  to  have  been  at  the  tune 
of  GARRICK;  and,  upon  the  whole,  after  his  ie- 
turn  from  Italy.  His  great  example  had  been  long 
operating  on  the  minds  of  others,  and,  when  p-ac- 
tice  had  grown  into  maturity,  every  point  of  excel- 
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lence  appears  to  have  been  attained.  We  are  told 
that  BETTERTON  was  taught  by  TAYLOR,  BOOTH  by 
BETTERTON,  and  QUIN  by  BOOTH.  GARRICK, 
however,  feems  only  to  have  been  taught  by  nature; 
and,  in  fpight  of  all  we  can  gather  of  the  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  SHAKESPEAR'S  cotemporary  actors, 
of  thofe  afterwards  under  BETTE;<TON,  and  onward 
to  the  end  of  GIBBER'S  management,  there  does  not 
appear  a  demonftrative  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
acting  reached  its  confummation  till  the  appear- 
ance of  GARRICK 

That  GARRICK.  reached  perfection,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  human  being  to  be  perfect,  no- 
thing can  controvert.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
mofl  intelligent  and  comprehenfive  mind  ;  he  knew 
the  paffions  and  all  their  diftinctions,  {hades  and 
gradations,  to  infinity.  He  knew  all  his  author 
exprefled,  all  he  meant,  and  was  frequently  equal 
to  a  penetration  capable  of  refining  upon  the  fenti- 
ment  he  had  to  utter ;  fo  that,  let  the  thought  be 
ever  fo  beautiful,  ever  fo  greatly  conceived,  or  ad- 
mirably written,  it  came  mended  from  his  utterance 
of  it. 

To  aflift  this  ftrong,  juft,  and  profound  judge- 
ment, his  perlon  and  face  were  capable  of  fetting  ofF 
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every  character,  and  every  mode  of  expreffion  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  fo  great  was  his  command  over  his 
form  and  his  features,  that  the  extremes  of  perfoni- 
fication,  from  kingly  dignity  to  driveling  idiotifm, 
were  at  his  command  j  but  it  is  enough  to  fay,  for 
his  fame  needs  no  eulogium,  or  if  it  did  is  it  in 
the  power  of  words  to  give  it,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment he  was  drefled  for  a  part  to  the  time  he  laid 
it  down,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  was  no  longer 
GARRICK,  but  the  character  he  affumed  :  but  one 
part  of  his  acting,  which  can  be  eafily  explained, 
and  which  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  within  the 
capacity,  of  every  member  of  the  theatre  to  acquire* 
was  his  correct  attention  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  fctne 
when  others  were  fpeaking  to  him. 

The  meaneft  performer  on  the  ftage  in  this  can 
copy  GARRICK.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  for 
himfelfwere,  not  to  fuppofe  a  iingle  auditor  pre- 
fcnt  j  and,  not  only  to  fancy  he  was  the  character 
he  perfonated,  but  actually  to  infufe  into  his  mind 
an  idea  that  every  thing  he  faw,  heard,  and  felt,  was 
real.  He  leered  at  no  ladies  in  the  boxes  j  con- 
templated no  pleafure  in  any  appointment  to  be 
kept  afcer  the  play  ;  anticipated  no  hired  panegyric 
in  the  papers  of  the  next  morning;  the  admiration 
he  received  was  a  tribute  from  the  fenfibility  of  the 
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audience  3  he  realized  (he  fidion;  till,  at  length, 
all  idea  of  a  theatre  vanilhed,  and  his  hearers  were 
willingly  deluded  into  a  belief  that  they  were  \vic- 
nefiing  fcenes  in  real  life ;  for,  critically  attentive 
to  thefe  particulars  himfelf,  which  make  half  the 
value  of  the  reprefentation,  the  other  performers 
caught  the  fervor,  which,  diffufing  itfelr  to  all 
around,  through  the  medium  of  a  play,  the  ftage 
exhibited  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  nature, 

To  enumerate  the  wonderful  and  extenfive  vari- 
ety in  GAR  RICK,  throughout  the  whole  round  of 
different  characters  he  afTumed,  which  for  number, 
ftyle,  or  kind,  are  beyond  credibility,  would  require 
volumes.  The  tafk  however,  though  the  fad  is 
aflonifhing,  would  not  be  difficult.  Thofe  who 
have  feen  him  muft  remember  what  they  felt,  and 
fenfations  that  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  are 
eafily  explained.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  faying  what 
he  was  as  an  actor,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  wich  de- 
fcribing  what  he  was  not.  In  his  utterance  he  was 
not  monotonous,  tedious,  precife,  cold,  unimpaf- 
fioned  ;  nor  did  he  rant,  bellow,  flounder,  hoop,  or 
fputter.  In  his  deportment  he  was  not  arTecled, 
formal,  lounging,  languid,  or  awkward  ;  nor  did 
he  ftride,  (talk,  jump,  kick,  or  fhufBe.  He  neither 
buffet  ted  the  air  with  his  arms,  nor  fhook  his  head 
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like  a  pantecn  j  whiffled  and  fluttered  like  a  but- 
terfly, or  rolled  about  like  a  porpus. 

His  condufl  was  not  difrefpectful  to  the  audience, 
nor  disputable  to  himfelf  j  he  excited  attention, 
but  he  did  not  exact  it ;  though  his  judgement  was 
confummate,  he  always  fubmitced  it  with  deference ; 
he  never  appeared  felicitous  to  inveftigate  a  fen- 
tence,  but  went  at  once  to  the  fentiment  it  en- 
forced j  his  bufinefs  was  not  to  methodize  words, 
but  to  exprefs  pafiions  •>  he  never  was  pertinacious, 
pedantic,  or  critical;  he  neither  whined  nor  de- 
claimed •,  he  acled.  In  a  word,  what  he  uttered 
feemed  to  be  without  ftudy ;  it  feemed  to  be  extem- 
poraneous words  arifing  from  the  fituation  con- 
ceived at  the  time,  upon  the  fpot.  Thus  his  acling 
could  be  no  other  than  nature,  and  thus  he  excited 
DO  cavil  upon  the  meaning  of  epithets,  no  creation 
of  opinions,  no  deriliclion  of  underftandingj  his 
power  was  unequivocally  over  the  heart.  In  proof 
of  this,  in  the  courfe  of  all  that  unexampled  variety 
of  characters  which  he  perfonated,  combining  all 
the  iituations  into  which  the  human  paffions  can 
poflibly  be  thrown,  he  never  for  a  fmgle  moment 
inflated  tragedy  into  bombaft,  nor  degraded  comedy 
into  buffoonery. 
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This  negative  ftatement  (hews  the  requifites  which 
GAR  RICK  pofieffed  in  himfelf,  and  which  he  taught 
to  his  pupils  3  and  I  the  more  readily  try  him  by 
this  ordeal,  becaufe  it  gives  me  opportunity  to  fiie\v 
that,  by  avoiding  thofe  impediments  to  good  acting, 
which  if  perfifted  in  are  completely  fatal,  every 
member  of  a  theatre,  to  that  degree  of  ability  which 
nature  and  education  has  given  him,  may  be  a  good 
actor.  It  is  on  this  account  I  therefore  naturally 
wim  that  it  might  again  be  the  defire  of  actors  to 
emulate,  and  the  determination  of  the  public  to 
tolerate,  this  only  plan  by  which  in  the  moll  diftant 
degree  acting  can  ever  be  a  reprefentation  of  na- 
ture, and  reconcileable  to  truth. 

I  could  with  pleafure  go  into  every  particular  ex- 
cellence in  GAR  RICK'S  acting,  but  that  my  limits  are 
fo  confined  as  to  render  it  impracticable.  Indeed 
it  could  not  be  done  without  eftablifhing  a  broad 
fyftem  equal  to  a  treatife;  I  muft  leave  it  therefore 
to  fome  more  able,  though  not  more  willing  pen. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  owe  myfelf  the  duty  to  fay, 
and  I  beg  it  may  be  fo  underftood,  that  I  have  not 
meant  to  defcribe,  in  my  obfervations  on  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  an  actor  completely  without  faults. 
I  only  infift  that  his  faults  were  fpots  in  the  fun  j 
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faults  which  the  moft  perfect  mortal  muft  naturally 
poffefs;  faults  to  which  BETTERTON,  as  well  as  GAR- 
RICK,  muft  inevitably  have  been  liable ;  and,  hav- 
ing eftabliftied  his  perfections,  which,  in  comparifon 
with  his  faults,  were  "  offa  to  a  wart/'  1  think  ic 
will  be  acknowledged,  let  BCTTERTON'S  exclusive 
merit  have  been  what  it  might,  that,  as  the  large 
field  which  GAR  PICK  traveried  demanded  more  ex- 
tent! ve  and  more  versatile  powers,  and  as  taking  it 
in  a  general  point  of  view  he  was  equally  excellent 
every  where  ;  it  cannot  be  but  his  merits  muft 
have  flood  higher  than  thofe  of  his  great  prede- 
ceffor. 

Next  to  GARRICK  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 
BARRY,  an  actor  of  moft  extraordinary  merit ;  which 
was  confined,  however,  to  tragedy,  and  fmous 
parts  in  comedies.  In  fome  few  refpects  it  is  quef- 
tionable  whether  he  did  not  excel  every  actor  on 
the  ftage.  Thefe  were  in  fcenes  and  filiations  full 
of  tender  woe  and  domeftic  fofcnefs,  to  which  his 
voice,  which  was  melifluous  to  wonder,  lent  afto- 
nifhing  affiilance.  In  fcenes  of  an  oppofite  defcrip- 
tion,  he  threw  a  majefty  and  a  grandeur  into  his 
acting  which  gave  it  a  moft  noble  degree  of  ele 
vation.  Thefe  peculiar  qualities  which  he  poffcfled 
in  a  very  (inking  degree,  were  greatly  manifest  in 
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the  tender  conflicts  of  the  heart  wounded  Othello, 
and  the  haughty  ravings  of  the  high  minded  Baja- 
zet  j  and  they  were  exquifitely  blended  in  the  fond, 
yet  kingly  Alexander  j  but  certainly  beyond  thefe 
requifites,  BARRY'S  acting  did  not  extend  in  any 
eminent  degree. 

The  turbulent,  afflicting,  and  terrible  paffions  were 
not  at  the  command  of  BARRY,  which  thofe  will  wit- 
nefsfor  me  who  have  heard  GARRICK  utter  the  curfe 
in  Lear,  and  who  have  watched  him  through  tlve  va- 
rious viciilitudes  which  mark  the  guilty  ambition  of 
Macbeth.  BARRY  was  wonderfully  winning,  but 
he  was  not  fuperlatively  great.  He  miffed  of  the 
firft  grand  requifite  in  tragedy,  he  excited  pity,  and 
delight,  but  not  terror.  GARRICK  pofTefied  every 
quality  in  the  fame  eminent  degree.  1  have  noticed 
already  that  exceflive  fenfibility  conquers  too  fre- 
quently the  powers  of  an  actor,  and  thus  BARRY  felt 
himfelf  what  GARRICK  transferred  to  the  audience. 
In  BARRY  they  were  ipterefted  for  the  actor,  in  GAR- 
RICK for  the  character. 

It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  BARRY  was  3 
noble  acquilition  to  the  theatre.  All  exquifitely 
tender  and  touching  writing  came  mended  from 
his  mouth.  There  was  a  pathos,  a  fweetnefs,  a 
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delicacy  in  his  utterance,  which  ftole  upon  the  mind 
and  forced  conviction  upon  the  memory ;  every 
femiment  of  honour  and  virtue  recomoienJeJ  to 
the  ear  by  the  language  of  the  author,  were  ri- 
vetted  to  the  heart  by  the  utterance  of  BARRY. 

HOLLAND  and  POWELL  were  great  acquifitions 
to  the  theatre.  Their  merits  however  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  pofiible.  HOLLAND  acquired  fame  by 
perfeverance  and  induftry,  which  therefore  grew 
gradually  towards  perfection.  POWELL  burft  on  the 
ftage  wich  every  perfection  but  experience.  They 
had  been  always  intimate  friends  and  their  theatrical 
emulation  was  creditable  to  both  ?  *?o\v ELL'S  adling 
was  ftrong  nature,  as  luxuriant  as  a  wildernefs. 


*  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  when  POWELL  died  HOLLAND 
felt  a  prefcntiment  that  he  fhould  foon  follow  him.  The  laft  time  he  ever 
performed  he  was  in  unufual  fyirits.  During  the  evening  he  related  in  the 
Green-room  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  always 
contained  fomc  allufion  to  POWELL.  He  repeated  the  lines  which  COL- 
MAN  had  written  and  which  he  had  repeated  at  POWELL'S  death,  Every 
thing  in  ftiort  was  Po  WE  LL.  At  laft  he  uttered  thofe  extraordinary  words. 
"  The  firfl  time  I  ever  faw  POWELL  was  at  a  fpouting  club  where  he  and 
"  I  performed  Pofthumous  and  Jachimo.  The  firft  characters  we  performed 
"  on  the  ftage  together  were  Pofthumous  and  Jachimo.  The  laft  time  we 
"  played  together,  and,  added  he,  with  a  figh  it  was  the  laft  time  he  ever 
"  played,  the  characters  were  Pofthumous  and  Jachimo."  What  makes 
this  matter  angular  almoft  beyond  belief,  he  was  then  drefled  for  Jachimo, 
and  he  died  a  few  days  after. 
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It  had  a  thoufand  beauties,  and  a  thoufand  faults. 
He  felt  fo  forcibly  that,  in  any  impaflioned  fcene, 
tears  came  fafter  than  words,  and  frequently 
choaked  his  utterance.  If  GARRICK  had  not  gone 
to  Italy  but  had  flayed  at  home  and  honeftly  taught 
him,  there  is  certainly  no  height  of  perfection  in 
tragedy  to  which  fuch  abilities  could  not  have 
reached;  but  he  hurried  over  fo  many  characters  in 
the  ihort  time  he  was  on  the  ftage,  that  it  was 
imrjoffible,  even  had  his  understanding  been  as 
great  as  his  conception,  for  him  to  have  digefted 
any  of  them  into  any  thing  like  form. 

HOLLAND  was  extremely  different  from  POWELL, 
both  as  an  actor  and  a  man.  Though  his  natural 
talents  were  not  fo  flrong  yet  he  kept  as  refpectable 
a  fituation,  and,  through  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, his  company  was  coveted  by  the  wife  and  the 
celebrated,  while  POWFLL'S  weaknefs  led  him  into 
the  fociety  of  the  vain  and  the  frivolous.  HOLLAND 
had  not,  nor  had  POWELL,  received  a  very  liberal 
education,  but  his  intellects  were  of  that  ftrong, 
clear,  and  decided  kind,  they  performed'  for  him 
the  task  of  a  tutor  fo  well,  that  his  decifions  upon 
all  occafions  were  founded  in  found  judgment  and 
critical  experience.  He  M  ^s  free,  good  natured, 
chearful,  and  generous,  nor  had  he  an  unkind  wifli 
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to  any  human  creature;  he  indulged  himfelf  as 
much  as  any  young  man  reafonably  ought  to  do  ; 
yet,  with  his  purfe  and  his  heart  ever  open,  though 
not  fprung  from  an  opulent  origin,  which  circum- 
ilance  he  had  too  much  fenfe  to  conceal,  at  the  age, 
I  believe,  of  thirty  three  he  left  his  family  fix  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

As  to  the  acting  of  HOLLAND  ;  what  he  wantel 
of  POWELL'S  natural  requifities  he  made  up  in  flrong 
difcrimination.  One  was  fufccptable,  the  other 
critical.  Whoever  remembers  their  performing 
Poithumous  and  Jachimo  will  feel  the  truth  of  this 
cbfervation.  POWELL  made  the  ftrongeft  firft  im- 
preffion,  HOLLAND  pleafed  you  beft  upon  repetition^ 
POWELL,  though  he  often  charmed,  fomctimts  dif- 
gufted.  HOLLAND,  even  when  you  could  net  ad- 
mire him,  gave  you  no  pain.  In  fhort  POWELL 
owed  to  nature  what  HOLLAND  owed  to  himfeif ; 
and,  if  after  all  we  are  obliged  to  admit  fcmething 
of  preminence  on  the  fide  of  POWELL,  and  legrec 
his  lofs  as  an  actor,  we  c  innot  refrain  from  heaving 
a  deeper  figh  when  we  reflect  th.it  in  HOLLAND  we 
loft  a  moft  valuable  member  of  fociety.* 


*  Before  I  quit  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  relate  an  anecdote  relative  to  the 
funeral  of  Poor  HOLLAXD.     He  was  one  of  FooTfi's  grcatelt  favouriiics, 
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Ross  and  SMITH  were  not  immediately  GAR- 
RICK'S  difciples,  which  was  a  misfortune  to  Ross ; 
but  SMITH'S  induftry  being  always  alive  to  his  duty, 
he  fought  every  poflible  opportunity  of  improving 
by  a  correct  ftudy  of  the  merit  and  manner  of  GAR- 
RICK.  Thus  have  fools  called  HOLLAND  and  SMITH 
the  copyers  of  GARRICK.  The  fair,  liberal  princi- 
ple upon  which  they  copied  him  was  emulation,  not 
manner.  What  painter  or  poet  ought  to  blufli  for 
having  ftudied  CORREGIO  or  DRYDEN,  till  he  was 
capable  of  infuilng  the  grace  of  the  fir  ft  and  the 
energy  of  the  latter  into  his  picture  or  poem  ! 
SMITH,  greatly-  to  his  credit,  ftudied  GARRICK 


perhaps  in  fome  meafure  becaufe  the  world  faid  he  was  the  retailer  of  his 
wit;  but  there  was  no  occafion,  HOLLAND  had  wit  enough  of  his  own — 
tefides,  ARISTOPHANES  dealt  in  the  retail  way  himfe'.f.  GEORGE 
GARRICK.,  being  one  of  HOLLAND'S  executors,  with  his  ufual  good 
tiature  (for  no  man  poffefTed  more)  undertook  to  manage  the  funeral  in  a 
way  fuitable  to  his  friend's  circumftances,  for  which  purpofe  he  vent  to 
Chifwick,  and  ordered  a  decent  vault,  and  fuch  other  preparations  as  he 
thought  neceffary.  HOLLAND'S  father  was  a  baker.  FOOTE  was  in- 
vited to  the  funeral,  which  he  certainly  attended  with  unfeigned  forrow  ; 
for,  exclufive  of  his  real  concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  convivial  companion, 
whenever  he  had  a  ferious  'moment,  he  felt  with  very  (Irong  fufceptibility. 
"While  the  ceremony  was  performing,  G.  GARRICK  remarked  to  FOOTE 
how  happy  he  was,  out  of  refpeft  to  his  frieud,  to  fee  every  thing  fo  decently 
conducted.  "  You  fee,"  faid  he,  "  what  a  fnug  family  vault  we  have  made 
"  here."  "  Family  vault"  faid  FOOTE,  with  the  tears  trickling  down 
his  cheeks,  "  Damme,  if  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  the  family  oi'eu" 
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under  this  liberal  idea ;  and  the  public  in  confe- 
quence,  in  their  commendation  of  perfeclnek, 
induftry,  attention,  and  gentlemanly  demeanor, 
ftrongly  applauded  thofe  particular  merits  in  this 
actor,  which  he  poffeffed,  and  patted  by  trifling  im- 
pediments, which  could  not  be  called  fault?,  with 
the  candour  due  to  warm  devotion  and  adive  ex- 
ertion. 

Ross  was  an  object  of  mucji  greater  feverity. 
His  indolence  and  fupinenefs  were  intolerable,  and 
unpardonable,  for  he  certainly  poflefTed  very  ftrong 
requifites  as  an  a$:or  j  but  CHURCHILL,  throughout 
the  Rofciad,  did  not  write  better  truth,  or  ftronger 
fatire,  than  the  two  lines  applied  to  this  performer ; 
yet,  who  fhall  deny  that  Ross  was  fometimes,  and 
to  his  difgrace,  at  will-,  captivating,  and  fairly  able  to 
fUnd  up  to  BARRY  ?  Whoever  has  by  chance  feen 
him  in  his  beft  moods  perform  EiTex,  or  Alexander, 
will  agree  with  me.  In  fhort,  he  was  a  voluptuous 
man,  and  particularly  a  great  eater,  therefore  he 
had  not  the  perfeverence  to  give  the  necefiary  atten- 
tion to  his  profeffion,  and  thus  he  happened  to  be 
admirable,  or  infufferable,  in  proportion  as  he  was 
more  or  lefs  plethoric. 

In  comedy,  as  in  tragedy,  GARRICK  led  the  train  j 
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nay,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  pofTefTed  him  or  he  either 
of  them  with  greater  ardour,  for  his  devotion  to 
each  was  equally  fincere,  and  they  were  to  him 
equally  propitious.  No  wonder  then,  with  fuch  a 
ftimulus,  the  actors  of  his  day  were  emulous  to  at- 
tain the  fame  perfection  according  to  the  force  of 
their  refpective  abilities,  which  were  fo  various  and 
exteniive  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  who  merits  the 
firft  notice.  I  {hall  therefore  take  them  according 
to  feniority. 

WOODWARD,  though  indifferently  gifted  by  na- 
ture, except  as  to  his  perfon,  which  was  fo  complete 
that  he  could  not  throw  himfelf  into  an  inelegant  at- 
titude, pofiefied  fuch  found  principles  of  acting,  that 
he  is  for  ever  to  be  regretted.  There  are  characters 
in  real  life  which  appear  out  of  nature.  Thefe  are 
fair  game  for  authors  3  and,  when  they  are  well 
drawn,  did  we  not  meet  with  performers  of  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  WOODWARD,  we  mould  lofe 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  fuch  characters  well  acted. 
Thefe  characters  are  not  general,  but  particular  na- 
ture, and  therefore  it  requires  ftrong  art  and  judge- 
ment to  delineate  them.  The  great  point  is  to 
fteer  between  extravagance  and  vapidity,  a  know- 
ledge of  effect  completely  underftood  by  WOOD- 
WARD. 
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Thus,  in  all  the  coxcombs,  WOOD  WARD  muft  greatly 
have  excelled  GIBBER,  who  defigned  and  originally 
performed  them ;  for  WOODWARD  even  in  voice, 
which  was  the  worft  deduction  from  his  merit  by 
what  I  could  ever  underftand,had  the  ad  vantage,  and 
when  we  confider  that,  fuperaddedto  the  experience 
he  had  gained  by  feeing  them  performed  in  their 
original  manner,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving on  them  by  his  own  obfervation,  aflifled 
by  the  elegance  and  gracefulnefs  of  his  deportment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thefe  particular  characters 
have  never  been  performed  to  perfection  but  by 
him. 

When  we  go  into  a  fpecies  of  parts  ftill  more 
extravagant,  fuch  as  the  braggart  through  all  its 
gradations,  nothing  could  have  been  fuperior  to 
WOODWARD.  BOBADIL,  PAROLLES,  BESSUS,  and 
others  of  a  fimilar  kind  never  had  certainly  upon 
the  whole  any  fuch  reprefentative.  I  have  already 
drawn  a  flight  coraparifon  between  WOODWARD  and 
the  French  aclor  DUGAZON.  The  fuperiority  how- 
ever is  greatly  on  the  fide  of  WOODWARD.  The 
French  ftage  knows  nothing  of  that  broad  humour, 
ftrong  character,  and  fti iking  fituation,  which  cha- 
racterize ours.  They  have  their  coups  de  theatre, 
but  the  general  effect  is  full  of  frivolity  and  feldom 
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gets  beyond  fprightlinefs.  Their  bienfeante  is  but 
another  word  for  vapidity,  and  then  if  DUGAZON 
had  poffeffed  the  requifites  of  WOODWARD,  which 
he  certainly  did  not  in  any  eminent  degree,  the 
extravagance  of  D'ANCOURT,  well  drawn,  as  it  was, 
could  not  have  afforded  the  fame  opportunity  for  a 
difplay  of  his  talents  as  WOODWARD  found  ia 
SHAK.ESPEAR  and  JONSON. 

YATES  was  one  of  thofe  meritorious  actors  who 
added  to  chafte  nature  becoming  refpectability. 
He  had  his  hardnefTes,  and  thofe,  who,  like  CHURC- 
HILL, cavil  in  parcels,  and  are  too  acrimonious  to 
be  candid,  may  on  this  account,  condemn  him  in  the 
lump;  but  I  (hould  not  defpair  of  proving  that 
YATES  had  as  good  an  underftanding  as  CHURCHILL, 
and  that,  as  an  actor,  he  accompliflied  his  public 
duty  upon  honefter  and  more  refpecTiabie  giounds 
than  the  other  as  an  author. 

I  know  of  no  French  actor  fo  good  as  YATES  ; 
though,  had  he  been  a  Frenchman,  the  Lifimons, 
Gcrontes,  and  every  fpecies  of  fathers  and  guardians 
characterized  by  humour  and  caprice  would  have 
been  exactly  in  his  way.  He  had  the  belt  parts  of 
BONNEVAL,  DESSESARTS,  and  BELLECOUR.  On  the 
Englifli  ftage  he  refembled  UNDERBILL  j  but  with 
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considerable  advantage.  No  actor  was  ever  more 
chafte,  more  uniform,  more  characteriftic  -,  and, 
though  perhaps  fomerimes  he  overfliot  thofe  par- 
ticuhr  fpots  which  nature  defigned  him  to  hit, 
yet  upon  the  whole  his  acting  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  gratifying  to  the  public  and  exemplary  to 
tfage. 

SHUTER,  whofe  ftrong  nature  and  irrcfiflible 
humour  were  highly  and  peculiarly  captivating, 
mult  be  ranked  as  a  theatrical  wonder.  Neither  on 
the  French,  nor  on  the  Englifti  ftage,  do  we  find 
any  one  to  whom  we  can  compare  him.  His  ftrong 
conception,  his  laughable  manner,  his  perpetual 
diverfity  were  his  own,  and  were  difplayed  in  a 
thoufand  various  forms,  always  extraordinary,  and 
yet  always  in  nature.  The  extremes  of  life  were 
never  fo  critically  difplayed  as  by  SHUTER.  His 
performance  of  the  Mifer  and  Mafter  Stephen  are 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  this  remark.  Has  any 
one  feen  him  in  Corbaccio,  and  will  he  tell  me  that 
afting  ever  went  beyond  it  ? 

When  he  went  out  of  his  way,  fo  the  queftion 
was  humour,  could  any  thing  be  fuperior  to 
SHUTER?  I  look  upon  him,  as  far  as  it  went,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  befl  burletta  fingers  in  the 
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world.  Nothing  upon  earth  could  have  been  fu- 
perior  to  his  Midas.  His  great  fault  was  indolence; 
but  eccentric  qualities  will  naturally  be  accompanied 
by  eccentric  conduct.  Thus  we  perceive  in  his 
acting  great  inequalities,  but  thofe  parts  of  it  that 
were  fterling  were  invaluably  fo  j  and,  in  proof  of 
it,  fee  all  thofe  vain  attempts  at  an  imitation  of 
him  from  EDWIN  onwards  that  have  degraded 
acting  into  buffoonery,  of  which  SHUTER  had  none, 
through  which  even  actors  of  good  fenfe  have  ex- 
pected to  grow  into  reputation,  till  miftaking  the 
way,  they  have  made  a  fort  of  JOSEPH'S  coat  of 
their  acting  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  have  pur- 
fued  manner,  have  loft  fight  of  nature. 

WESTON  was  another  of  nature's  wonders.  He 
feemed  as  if  he  had  pofTefled  neither  idea,  nor 
conception,  yet  was  he  endowed  with  fo  many 
chafte  and  felicitous  gifts,  that  he  uttered  rather 
than  acled  ;  but  it  was  fuch  utterance  that  the 
mod  accomplished  acting  never  excelled.  The 
French  know  nothing  of  actors  fuch  as  SHUTER  and 
WESTON.  Their  naivete  bears  an  implication  that 
deferts  fimplicity  and  almoft  goes  to  cunning.  The 
ideas  of  the  French  in  any  one  part  of  their  cor\- 
duct,  either  on  or  off  the  ftage,  are  never  inarti- 
ficial. They  inhale  caution,  warinefs,  and  diftqift, 
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with  their  earlieft  breath,  and  the  fir  ft  ufe  they  make 
of  their  tongues  is  to  reafon,  and  this  obtains  among 
the  very  lowed  defer iptions  of  that  nation  j  there- 
fore, if  authors  fairly  depicl:  their  manners,  though 
they  may  find,  and  this  will  be  rarely  the  cafe, 
naivete,  they  never  will  find  what  an  ingenuous 
Englifh  mind  underftands  by  the  word  Simplicity. 

NOKE?,  and  NORRIS,  as  I  have  noticed  already, 
pofiefldd  fimilar  gifts  to  WESTON  j  whether  in  an 
equal  degree  it  will  be  impoffible  for  us  to  afcertiin; 
in  a  fuperior  degree  it  will  be  impoflible  for  us  to 
allow ;  but  many  of  my  readers  have  feen  him  in 
Scrub,  Dr.  Laft,  and  other  characters,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  appeal  to  their  evidence  to  make 
out  my  afTertion. 

FOOTE  ranked  refpectably  as  an  actor,  a  circum- 
fiance  that  has  not  been  always  granted  ;  for,  as 
peoples  principles  are  fuppofed  to  be:  vitiated  by  keep, 
ing  bad  company,  fo  thole,  who  have  been  profefiedly 
mimics,  have  been  rarely  allowed  to  have  been  good 
actors,  which  is  more  an  admitted  than  a  real  fact. 
GARRICK  was  an  incomparable  mimic.  Take  the 
circumftance  as  it  really  is  and  the  truth  will  be 
(his.  Mimickry  is  the  eafieft  thing  in  the  world, 
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acting  the  moft  difficult  ;  for,  if  this  were  not  ad- 
mitted, thofe  who  imitate  cats,  dogs,  and  birds, 
as  well  as  all  the  race  of  ventriloquifts  and  mummers 
of  every  defcription,  would  naturally  be  good  actors. 
On  the  contrary,  acting  muft  have  conception,  foul, 
fenfibility,  and  all  thofe  mental  qualities,  which  mi- 
inickry  has  nothing  to  do  with. 

FOOTE  was  by  no  means  a  good  mimic.  He 
knew  fmgularity  to  be  very  catching,  and  a  ftrong 
recommendation  with  the  fuperficial  who  admire 
more  that  which  is  merely  plaufible,  than  that 
•which  is  really  fubftamial  ;  and  therefore  he  put 
on  fomething  of  this  kind  in  order  to  heighten  his 
acting:  which,  added  to  drefs,  an  extravagant  man^ 
ner,  and  other  artful  relburces,  wasfnppofed  to  con- 
vey a  likenefs  of  the  perfon  reprefented,  who  had 
never  been  feen  by  one  of  his  auditors,  perhaps, 
out  of  five  hundred.  There  were  characters,  how- 
ever, where  mimickry  was  totally  unnecelTary,  that 
FOOTE  performed  admirably,  and  many  of  thofe 
Jie  wrote  himfelf,  which  were  not  merely  calculated 
to  ridicule  individuals,  have  not  fince  him  found 
adequate  reprefentatives. 

O'BRIEN,  who   was  fnatched  from  the  Theatre 
he  had  arrived,  though  young,  to  great  repu- 
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tation,  would  certainly  have  proved  an  actor  of  the 
fir  ft  confequence.  The  eafe,  elegance,  and  grace  in 
his  deportment  were  peculiar,  and  his  own  ;  and 
fpight  of  his  voice,  which  for  light  characters  was 
not  by  any  means  an  impediment,  in  the  reprefcn- 
tation  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  his  acting  was  cri- 
tically natural,  his  manner  iritereftingly  imprefiive, 
and  his  deportment  uncommonly  attractive. 

KING,  whom  I  formerly  compared  to  PREVILLE, 
had,  and  I  am  happy,  in  common  with  every  admir- 
er of  good  acting,   to  add,  has,  much  more  exten- 
five  merit  than  had  that  defervedly  celebrated  per- 
former.     When   we  fpeak    of  French  actors,  let 
their  intrinfic  merit   have  been  what  it  might,  we 
can  only  give  them  credit  for  that  which  they  have 
manifefted.     PREVILLE   performed  all  the   Valets, 
and  fimilar  characters  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, that  a  revival  of  MOLIERE,  and  all  celebrated 
authors  was  demanded  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
difplay  of  his  talents.     It  is  impofllble  to  deny  that 
he  pofTefTed,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  intelli- 
gence, variety,  deportment,   gaiety,  grace,  and  na- 
ture ;   but,  with  all  thefe  admirable  requifites,  he 
could  not  perform  more  than  what  was  given  him  ; 
fortunately  enough  perhaps,    for,  as  on  the  French 
Stage  it  is  a  proverb  that  Harlequin  is  always  Bar- 
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lequin,  and  Crifpin  always  Crifpin,  fo  PREVILLK 
was  always  PREVILLE,  and  indeed,  fo  are  French 
actors  always  French  actors ;  and  the  queftion  is  not 
fo  much  how  they  would  manage  if  they  were  truft- 
ed  with  contraft,  variety,  and  diverfity,  as  how  they 
are  capable  of  contrafting,  varying,  and  diverfifying 
the  eternal  famenefs  of  fentiment  and  lituation 
which  pervade  the  moft  perfect  pieces  on  the 
French  Stage. 

LB  KAIN  has  been  compared  to  GARRICK,  fo  his 
PREVILLE;  but  the  hiftorian,  in  fair  juftice,  is 
obliged  to  confeft,  of  the  firft,  that,  however,  the 
French  actor  had  tafte,  and  knew  how  to  fupport 
effect,  the  Englifli  actor  had  the  fupeiiority  on  the 
fide  of  nature  ;  and,  as  to  the  other,  that  GARRICK 
performed  with  equal  celebrity,  tragedy,  and  come- 
dy, which  it  is  impofTibleto  reconcile  on  the  French 
Stage.  A  confeliion  that  {efficiently  explains  the 
confined  ideas  of  acting  on  their  theatre. 

If  PREVILLE,  therefore,  was  to  cope  with  KING, 
it  could  be  only  as  to  the  Valets,  for  in  no  other 
way  have  they  performed  parts  at  all  fimilar  ;  and 
when  it  is  given,  which  it  eafily  will  be,  that  the 
French  Stage  knows  no  characters  of  that  defcription 
which  require  thofe  powers  of  acting  that  are  necef- 
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fary  in  the  performance  of  Trapanti,  Brafs,*  Tom, 
arid  various  other  parts  on  the  Englilh  ftage,  the 
having  ftronger  fituationto  manage,  better  humour 
to  exprefs,  and  founder  effect  to  convey,  calls  for 
greater  talents,  and  we  are  obliged  to  allow  the 
fuperiority  to  incline  according  as  we  are  biafied  by 
the  evidence  of  our  fenfes. 

When  we  go  further,  and  point  to  fuch  cha- 
racters as  Touchftone,  Malvolio,  all  the  bucks, 
fuch  as  Squire  Groom  and  Sir  Harry  Beagle,  to 
which  I  could  add  a  prodigious  number  of  others 
in  various  ways,  but  (hall  however  content  myfelf 
with  mentioning  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Anthony 
Abfolute,  and  Lord  Ogleby,  which  may  now  be 
witnelTed  in  as  great  perfection  as  ever,  and  to 
which  every  actor  of  the  prefent  day  ought  to  bow 
out  of  devotion  as  to  a  precious  relick,  it  would 
be  folly  any  longer  to  talk  of  acomparifon  between 
KING  and  PREVILLE.  Good  Englifh  acting  is  like 
Englim  punch  of  which  the  French  know  nothing 
but  the  lemonade. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  liken  KING  to  any  Englifh 


*  I  am  aware  that  Brafs  is  French,  but  D'ANCOURT'S  Frontin  ami 
VANBURGH'S  Brafs,  are  greatly  different  in  point  of  value. 
VOL.    V.  XX 
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actor.  Thofe  who  performed  characters  in  his 
flyle  at  the  time  of  GIBBER  feem  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  YATES,  who,  though  he  was,  as  I  have 
with  pleafure  obferved,  an  admirable  actor,  had  a 
manner  perfectly  diftinct.  KING  is  a  performer 
who  has  thrown  novelty  into  old  characters,  con- 
fequence  into  new,  and  nature  into  all.  Indeed 
his  leading  feature  is  integrity ;  which  quality 
having  been  invariably  his  guide  during  his  whole 
public  and  private  conduct,  hehasmoft  refpectably 
endeared  himfelf  to  the  world  in  general  by  a  dif- 
play  of  truth,  and  nature  from  the  ftage,  and  to 
a  large  circle  of  sdmiring  friends  by  an  exercife 
of  benevolence,  good  humour,  and  every  other 
focial  virtue.  , 

I  lament  that  I  cannot  dwell  more  particularly 
on  the  merit  of  actors.  ARTHUR  was  an  actor  of 
conflderable  merit,  HAVARD  and  BERRY  demand 
a  tribute  of  refpecr,  SPARKS,  DYER,  COLLINS, 
MARTIN,  and  even  BURTON,  BRANSBY,  VAUG- 
HAN  and  many  others  claim  a  right  to  be  fpoken 
of  as  reputable  members  of  the  theatre. 

AICKIN  has  performed  at  all  times  with  judg- 
jnentj  feeling  and  nature.  His  information  being 
exttnfive,  his  knowledge  profound,  and  his  dif- 
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crimination  critical,  he  has  often  delighted,  and 
n-sver  offended  ;  and,  though  he  has  not  reached 
rhe  fummit  of  his  profefllon,  he  has  maintained 
the  height  at  which  he  arrived,  by  no  means  a 
mediocre  ftation,  firm  and  unfliaken ;  his  guide 
underftanding,  and  his  fupport  good  fenfe.  The 
two  PALMERS  were  aclors  of  great  merit;  the  only- 
drawback  on  both  was  manner  which  in  the  firft 
was  too  refined,  and  in  the  other  too  vulgar. 
PARSONS,  and  DODD,  mud  be  fpoken  of  wiJi 
warmth.  Bath  thefe  aclors  were  favourites  with 
GARRICK.  The  difcrimination  of  PARSONS,  in 
parents  and  guardians,  was  his  own,  and  he  went 
over  this  walk  in  a  manner  perfectly  original,  which 
was  the  more  admirable  coming  as  he  did  afcer 
YATES  ;  befides  he  had  treafured  up  a  great  fund 
of  knowledge,  and  was  capable  of  fpeaking  with 
tatle  and  judgment  to  every  queftion  concerning 
the  arts,  a  congenial  feeling  with  thofe  enlarged 
ideas  which  particularly  belong  to  acting.  DODD'S 
great  merit  was  altogether  fingularity  ;  which, 
guided  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profeflion, 
rendered  his  exertions  very  refpe&able. 

There  are  alfo  other  actors  who  largely  contributed 
to  the  reputation  of  the  ftage,  BLAKES,  BADDE- 
«Y,  and  even  HOLTAM,  fupported  the  characters 
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of  Frenchmen  with  great  reputation.  Nor  was 
their  merit  confined  merely  to  that  caft  of  parts. 
MOODY'S  genteel,  and  BAR  RING  TON'S  blackguard, 
Irifhmen,  were  excellent,  and  much  might  be 
faid  to  fhew  that  there  was  at  that  time  fcarcely 
a  wheel  in  the  theatrical  machine  that  was  not 
of  material  ufe  in  contributing  towards  the  re- 
gular, correct,  and  conflant  rotation  of  the  whole 
fyftem. 

I  cannot  with  any  propriety  finiih  this  chapter 
without  noticing  that  REDDISH,  WPOUGHTON, 
HENDERSON,  WILSON,  LEE  LEWIS,  and  many 
others  were  performers  of  considerable  merit,  and 
it  would  give  me  real  fatisfadion  to  go  particularly 
into  an  account  of  their  various  talents  -,  but,  as 
they  do  not  properly  come  under  my  promife,  and 
as  the  earlieft  parts  of  an  actors  exertions  are 
not  fo  favourable  to  report  as  thofe  when  his  repu- 
tation becomes  more  confirmed,  in  which  fituation 
all  thofe  whom  I  have  mentioned  above  ftand,  it 
will  be  better  for  them,  and  more  becoming  in  me, 
to  let  the  judgment  on  their  merits  reft  with  the 
public,  by  whom  many  of  them  are  now  remem- 
bered with  pleafure. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


ACTRESSES. 

HAVING  fpoken  of  acrrefles  in  tragedy  who  fuf- 
tained  the  firft  fituations  before  GARRICK  went  to 
Italy,  I  lhall  now  dwell  a  little  upon  thofe  who 
ftrove  to  fill  their  vacant  places  after  his  return. 

Mrs.  YATES  was  a  performer  of  extraoardinary 
merit.  If  fhe  had  a  fault  it  was  an  emulation  of 
the  belt  French  actreflesj  which  gave  a  declamatory 
air  to  her  delivery,  but  in  her  it  was  lefs  a  fault 
than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other  aclref ,  becaufe 
her  voice  was  fo  wonderfully  well  calculated  for 
this  part  of  a&ing,  that  what  would  have  appeared 
monotonous  in  any  other  was  in  her  penetrating 
to  admiration.  In  all  the  complaints  of  fuffering 
innocence,  fhe  was  pathetically  affefting  j  her  me- 
lancholy and  defpondency  excited  generous  p'uy, 
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and  her  grief  was  repaid  with  the  tear  of  commi- 
feration. 

This  however  was  not  the  boundary  to  her  atl- 
ing.  In  fcenes  of  animated  pafllon  and  haughty 
fkrcenefs,  her  manner  was  commanding  and  her 
exprefiion  majeftic.  She  had  all  the  grand  and 
noble  requifities  of  tragedy  in  great  perfection.  If 
ihe  perforated  pride,  fhe  maintained  it  even  in  dif- 
appointment.  If  greatnefs,  me  never  loft  fight  of 
its  dignity  however  fallen.  Her  merits  were  in  the 
nature  of  thofe  of  BARRY.  Her  queens  were  full 
of  elevation,  and  her  lovers  of  ftrong  fenfibility,  but 
here  we  muft  flop.  Grandeur  and  tendernefs  com- 
prized the  whole  of  her  talents  ;  the  intermediate 
paflions  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  they  en- 
tirely confifted  of  the  power  to  awe  her  auditors 
into  admiration,  or  melt  them  into  tears. 

Mrs.  BARRY  had  more  of  GARRICK'S  merit  in 
tragedy  and  was  equal  to  quicknefs,  paflion,  rage 
and  an  expofition  of  all  the  terrible  and  turbulent 
paflions.  Common  grief  was  too  tame  for  her  ex- 
prcillon.  She  knew  not  how  to  infinuate  herfelf 
into  the  heart,  her  mode  was  to  feize  it.  Admir- 
ation was  not  enough  ;  fhe  muft  beget  aftonifhment. 
This  difficult  effect  it  muft  be  conreflfed  her  ading 
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very  often  produced;  but  it  feldom  happens  that 
fuch  bold  and  forcible  ftrokes  of  art  are  free  from 
inequality.  It  required  GAR  RICK'S  perfectnefs  in 
a  conception  of  all  the  paflions  to  be  excellent  in 
thefe  -,  befides  turbulent  men  may  be  admitted,  but 
turbulent  women  are  unlovely  and  lofe  fomething 
of  feminine  delicacy. 

Mrs.  PJRITCHARD  was  perhaps  the  only  actrefs 
who  had  art  enough  to  reconcile  thefe  jarring  in- 
terefts.  She  was  every  where  great,  every  where 
imprefiive,  and  every  where  feminine.  Mrs.  BARRY 
was  fometimes  below  and  fometimes  above  the 
ftandard  ;  fometimes,  I  had  almoft  faid,  vulgar, 
and  fometimes,  I  may  truly  fay,  wonderful.  To 
fpeak  truth  there  could  not  be  two  actrefTes  who 
were  fo  well  calculated  to  fet  off  the  perfections  of 
each  other  as  Mrs.  YATES,  and  Mrs.  BARRY.  The 
hiatus  created  by  Mrs.  YATES  the  powers  of  Mrs. 
BARRY  were  exactly  fuited  to  fill,  and  perhaps, 
though  I  will  not  allow  one  to  be  completely 
equal,  taken  feperately,  to  Mrs.  PRITCHARD  in 
Jane  Shore,  or  the  other  to  Mrs.  CIBBER  in 
Alicia,  yet  their  acting  fo  exactly  forted  together, 
and  there  was  by  means  of  contract  fo  peculiar  a 
felicity  in  its  operation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  public  ever  faw  better  collective  effect  than  in 
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thofe  characters  which  were  fo  often  performed  by 
Mrs.  YATES  and  Mrs.  BARRY. 

Thefe  two  aclrefies  engrofled  the  principal  repu- 
tation in  their  time  ;  Mrs.  WARD,  Mifs  MACKLIN, 
Mrs.  HAMILTON,  Mifs  BRJDE,  Mrs.  FITZHENRY  and 
others,  had  done  the  ftate  fome  fervice  ;  but,  either 
at  that  time  had  difappeared  or  were  difappearing. 
Mrs.  WARD  had  many  excellent  requifites  but  (he 
was  unequal,  almoft  as  unequal  as  Ross.  She  per- 
formed, however,  at  times  to  admiration,  and  would 
have  fucceeded  better  had  fhe  not  been  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  play  was  generally  neglected  for 
the  pantomime,  and  would  have  been  performed  to 
empty  benches  for  the  firft  half  of  it,  had  not  RICH 
eftablifhed  a  rule  to  admit  no  auditor  during  any 
part  of  the  evening  at  lefs  than  full  price. 

Mifs  MACKLIN  performed  at  times  refpeftably, 
but  fhe  was  a  parrot,  and  uttered  what  had  been 
taught  her  by  her  father,  as  a  tafk  got  by  heart, 
•which  fhe  feemed  to  have  neither  tafte  nor  inclina- 
tion for.  Mrs.  HAMILTON,  the  ftock  Covent-Gar- 
den  Queen,  had  a  buftling  fomething  in  her  man- 
ner that  might  have  been  endured,  if  the  pub- 
lic had  not  been  accuftomed  to  Mrs.  PRITCHARD. 
As  to  Mifs  BRIDE,  fhe  retired  fo  haftily  ftom  the 
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Stage,  that  there  was  no  forming  any  judgment  of 
what  (he  would  have  been,  had  (he  remained  ;  and 
for  Mrs.  FITZHENRY,  fhe  crofled  the  Shannon  to  ex- 
hibit a  new  fpecies  of  acting,  which,  captivating  as 
it  might  be  in  Ireland,  was  notrelifhed  here.  The 
reader  will  excufe  me  from  mentioning  inferior  ac- 
trefles  to  thefe  in  tragedy,  who,  however,  let  their 
natural  requifites  have  been  what  they  might, 
always  fucceeded  beft  in  proportion  as  they  fludied 
in  the  ichool  of  GARRICK. 

T  muft  not,  however,  forget  to  notice  Mifs 
YOUNG E,  afterwards  Mrs.  POPE.  GARRICK  had  al- 
ways what  he  ufed  to  call  a  bifque  in  his  fleeve, 
which  was  a  ftroke  of  policy  ufeful  both  to  him  and 
to  the  theatre.  It  was  no  other,  than  to  fix  upon  an 
object  of  merit,  in  order  to  curb  other  performers, 
when  he  either  knew  or  fancied  their  conduct  was 
likely  to  grow  overbearing,  or  in  any  other  way 
troublefome.  REDDISH  was  produced  in  this  man- 
ner to  awe  POWELL,  and  Mifs  YOUNGE  was  produced 
to  leflen  the  confequence  of  Mrs.  BARRY. 

With  this  lady  GARRICK  took  moft  uncommon 
pains.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  variety  of 
experiments  that  ihe  gained  that  hold  of  the  public, 
which  fhe  long  and  defervedly  kept.  It  is  needlefs 
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to  fay  what  were  her  particular  merits,  they  are  too 
recently  in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  to  be  eaiily 
forgot.  They  had  to  the  laft  a  fpice  of  her  pre- 
ceptor, and  even  her  manner  of  filling  the  ftage, 
gave  a  ftrong  idea  of  ftage  conduct  in  ufe  five  and 
thirty  years  ago. 

As  to  actreflesin  comedy,  Mrs.  CLIVE  maintain- 
ed an  undiminifhed  reputation  till  ftie  took  leave  of 
the  public,  which  was  in  1768.  She  had  then  lived 
to  fee  her  pupils,  Mrs.  GREEN,  and  Mifs  POPE,  in 
pofleffion  of  high  public  favour ;  both  of  whom, 
however,  were  by  no  means  mannerifts.  Nature 
had  largely  furniflied  them  with  mental  wealth  ; 
the  experience  of  Mrs.  CLIVE  had  only  fhewn  them 
how  to  lay  it  it  out  to  advantage.  Thus,  though 
they  were  both  admirable  in  Chambermaids  and 
Hoydens,  and  indeed  almofl  every  other  comic  part, 
they  were  neither  like  each  other,  nor  like  their 
principal,  though  perfectly  and  always  in  nature. 

Mrs.  GREEN  had  humour,  even  to  drollery.  She 
had  fomething  ofSnuTER,  and  Ibmething  of  her  fa- 
ther. Thefe  were  not  exactly  the  talents  of  Mifs 
POPE  ;  who,  however,  though  perfectly  unaffected 
herfelf,  exceeded  Mrs.  GREEN  in  affuming  finelTe 
and  affectation.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  CLIVE  never  aped 
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mock  gentility  better.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
Aunt  and  the  Niece  in  the  Clandejllne  Marriage  can 
ever  again  be  perfonated  to  the  fame  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  but  to  dwell  upon  comparative  excellence 
is  next  to  cavilling.  Some  of  my  readers  remember 
Mrs.  CLIVE,  many  Mrs.  GREEN,  and  all  Mifs  POPE. 
To  the  firftof  thefe  claffes  my  remarks  will  be  recog- 
nifed  for  truth,  as  they  rela:e  to  thofe  three  perform- 
ers ;  to  the  fecond,  as  they  regard  the  two  laft  ;  ai.d 
the  third,  in  the  characters  Mifs  POPE  has  now 
the  good  fenfe  to  perform,  will  have  a  juft  and  a 
faithful  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  parts  of  thac  de- 
fcription  were  acted  before  boldnefs  and  vul- 
garity ufurped  the  place  of  truth  and  nature. 

With  Mrs,  ABINGTON  came  a  fpecies  of  excel- 
lence which  the  Stage  feems  never  before  to  have 
boailed  in  the  fame  perfeftion.  The  higher  parts 
in  comedy  had  been  performed  chaftly  and  truely, 
perhaps  in  thefe  particulars  more  fo  than  by  this  ac- 
trefs.  There  was  a  peculiar  goodnefs  gleamed 
acrofs  the  levity  of  Mrs.  PRITCHARD,  and  hy  what 
we  can  learn  of  Mrs.  BRACEGIRDLE,  who  iee:r,s  to 
have  poffefied  the  lame  captivating  fort  of  manner 
which  diftinguifhed  Mrs.  ABINGTON,  me  was  in 
thefe  characters  natural  and  winning  j  but  it  re- 
mained for  her  fucceffor  to  add  a  degree  of  grace, 
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faihion,  and  accomplifhment  to  fprightlinefs,  which 
was  no  fooner  feen,  than  it  was  imitated  in  ihe  po- 
liteft  circles. 

Mrs.  BRACEGIRDLE,  let  her  merit  have  been  what 
H  might,  did  not  perform  GIBBER'S  coquettes  •,  and 
though  that  author  waited  for  Mrs.  OLDFIELD  be- 
fore he  accomplifhcd  Lady  Betty  Modifh,  yet, 
however  admirable  (he  might  have  been  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  thofe  characters,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear ro  be  fo  exactly  in  her  way,  as  Lady  Townly 
and  other  parts  which  had  a  higher  degree  of con- 
fequence  attached  to  them.  Mrs.  ABINGTON  kept 
critically  to  coquettes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
take  the  round  of  them  through,  and  it  is  pretty  ex- 
tenfive,  that  more  uniform  good  acling  never  was 
manifefted. 

I  have  already  fpoken  comparatively  of  Mrs. 
ABINGTON,  and  Madame  BELLCOUR  ;  but  with  no 
view  to  affbciate  them  in  elegance  and  grace,  which 
the  characters  Madame  BELLCOUR  perfonated  would 
not  in  the  fame  degree  admit  of.  The  French  ac- 
trefs  perfonated  French  coquettes  to  admiration, 
but  I  have  already  obferved,  fpeaking  of  KING  and 
PREVILLE,  that  every  thing  among  the  French  is 
underwritten.  They  know  nothing  of  Beatrice, 
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Lady  Betty  Modifh  or  MillamanL  The  likcnefs 
is  in  thofe  higher  kind  of  chambermaids  who  aped 
their  miftrefles,  and  thus  exactly,  as  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  fay  KING  and  ABINGTON,  inltead  of 
Tom  and  Phillis,  fo  it  was  impofilblc  to  fpeak 
of  PREVILLE  without  affimilating  the  idea  of 
BELLCOUR. 

In  addition  to  the  grace,  the  cafe,  and  the  ele- 
gance, with  which  Mrs.  ABINGTON  perfonated 
characters  in  high  life,  and  aped  politenefsin  cham- 
termaids,  her  tafte  for  drefs  was  novel  and  inte* 
refting.  She  was  confulted  by  ladies  of  the  firft 
diftinction,  not  from  caprice  as  we  have  frequently 
fcen  in  other  inftances,  but  from  a  decided  con- 
viction of  her  judgment  in  blending  what  vva? 
beautiful  with  what  was  becoming.  Indeed  drc-fs 
took  a  fort  of  ton  from  her  fancy,  and  ladies, 
both  on  the  ftage  and  off,  piqued  themfelves  on 
decorating  their  perfons  with  decency  and  decorum, 
and  captivating  beholders  by  a  modeft  conceal- 
ment of  thofe  charms,  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  women,  who  never  knew  the  fenfation  or 
a  blufli,  the  refult  of  Englifh  feminine  rectitude, 
our  females  now,  to  the  difgracc  of  the  age,  make 
it  their  ftudy  to  expofe. 
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Mifs  ELLIOT  was  a  charming  act  efs.  Maria 
in  the  Citizen  certainly  never  was  properly  re- 
prefented  but  by  her.  Indeed  the  different  cha- 
racters which  fhe  performed  with  WOODWARD  after 
his  return  from  Ireland  were  admirably  Curtained, 
and  a  few  years  would  certainly  have  marked 
her  as  a  very  accomplifhed  actrtfs,  had  not  her 
early  death  deprived  the  ilage  of  a  mod  valuable 
ornament, 

I  might  with  great  propriety  fpeak  of  other 
actrefies  and  it  would  give  me  pleafure  to  dwell 
on  their  various  merits;  but  to  mention  thofe 
who  were,  at  the  time  I  am  confined  to,  mere 
novices,  would  be  to  place  them  in  a  difadvanta- 
geous  point  of  view,  and  to  notice  others,  who, 
though  refpe6lable,  pofTefied  only  fecondary  fitu- 
ations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to 
flop.  I  (hall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  having 
given  this  flight,  and  I  mud  confefs,  inadequate 
defcription,  of  thofe  few  whofe  abilities  were  the 
moft  prominent  during  the  time  GARRICK  had  the 
management  of  the  theatre. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


SINGERS. 

1  HOUGH  I  fhould  conceive  that  I  have  faid  every 
thing  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic  itfelf  and  its  com- 
pofers,  that  can  be  requifite,  or  indeed  that  ought 
to  occupy  a  place  in  this  work,  it  ftill  remains  for 
me  to  fpeak  of  fiqgers.  I  mall  however  confine 
myfelf  to  Englifh  fingers,  many  of  whom  have 
at  different  periods  pofiefied  admitted  reputation 
equal  to  the  Italians,  and  real  reputation  fuperior 
to  them. 

Though  we  know  of  ARABELLA  HUNT,  Mrs. 
TOFTS,  Mrs.  ROBINSON,  and  many  other  celebrated 
Englifh  female  fingers,  we  are  not  fo  correct  as  to 
men,  and  the  reafon  is,  that  nothing  in  the  way  of 
public  finging  has  been  confidered  of  confequence 
enough  to  record,  except  what  related  to  the  opera. 
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Mafques  however  had  been  performed  with  great 
celebrity  -,  and,  when  the  Beggar's  Opera  begat  fo 
many  mufical  pieces,  the  theatre  gave  fuch  a  tone 
of  Simplicity  to  Englifh  mufic,  that  not  only  cele- 
brated fingers  began  to  be  known,  but  thofe  who 
had  before  conceived  it  indifpeniibly  neceffary  to  be 
muficians  profeffionaly,  in  order  to  attain  reputation 
as  lingers,  were  aftonifhed  to  find  that  a  good 
voice,  a  correcl:  ear,  a  little  feeling,  and  an  un- 
affected utterance  embraced  the  whole  myflery. 

Every  actor  furnifhed  with  thefe  materials  be- 
came prefendy  a  finger.  The  public  began  to  feel 
inftead  of  admire,  and  that  admiration  which  had 
fo  difgraced  Englifh  manlinefs  into  effeminacy  by 
lavilhing  fo  much  money  and  fo  much  praife  on 
the  treble  of  FARINELLI,  turned  all  at  once  into 
applaufe  at  the  bafs  of  LEVERIDGE.  As,  however, 
it  will  better  anfwer  my  purpofe  to  bring  before 
the  reader's  view  thofe  fingers  whom  fome  of  them 
may  remember,  I  fliall  take  the  period  when 
BEARD,  and  Mrs.  GIBBER,  were  fo  greatly  cele- 
brated, and  carry  the  fubjeft  as  far  onward  as  will 
elucidate  what  I  think  it  material  to  fay  upon  this 
head. 

BEARD  was  a  finger  of  great  excellence.     His 
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voice  was  found,  male,  powerful,  and  extcnfive. 
His" cones  were  natural  and  he  had  flexibility  enough 
to  execute  any  pafTages  however  difficult,  which 
talk  indeed  frequently  fell  to  his  lot  in  fome  of 
HAN  DHL'S  oratorios  ;  but,  with  thefe  qualifications> 
where  the  feelings  were  mod  routed,  he  was,  of 
courfe,  the  moft  excellent.  If  he  failed  at  all  it 
was  in  acquired  tafte,  which  I  will  venture  to 
pronounce  was  a  mod  fortunate  circumflance  for 
him ;  for  I  never  knew  an  inftance  where  acquired 
tafte  did  not  deftroy  natural  expreffion  j  a  quality 
felf  evidently  as  much  preferable  to  the  other  as 
nature  is  to  art. 

I  have  already  faid  that  I  confider  BEARD,  taken 
altogether,  as  the  beft  Englilh  finger  He  was  one 
of  thofe  you  might  fairly  try  by  SHAKESPEAR'I 
fpeech  to  the  actors.  He  did  not  mouth  it,  but  his 
words  came  trippingly  over  the  tongue;  he  did 
not  out  HEROD  HEROD,  but  he  begot  a  temperance 
that  gave  his  exertions  fmoothnefs ;  he  never  out- 
ftepped  the  modefty  of  nature,  nor  made  Lhe  judi- 
cious grieve ;  in  fhort  he  never  did  more  than  was 
fet  down  for  him,  he  never  fet  on  a  quantify  of 
barren  fpeftators  to  applaud  while  fome  neceflary 
queftion  of  the  fong  flood  ftill ;  he  let  his  own 
difcretion  be  his  tutor,  and  held  the  mirror  up  to 

VOL.  v.  z  z 
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nature.    Well  might  one  apoftr  )phize  in  imitation 
of  Hamlet. 

Oh  there  be  fingers  that  I  have  liftened  to,  and 
heard  others  applaud,  aye,  and  encore  too,  that 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Eunuch,  man,  or 
beaft,  yet  a  mixture  of  all  three,  or  pofleffing  a 
Cngle  trait  of  fancy,  tafte,  or  expreffion,  have  fo 
foared,  fo  funk,  and  fo  cantabileed,  that  one  would 
have  thought  fome  Ventriloquift  had  made  fingers, 
and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  braying  fo 
abominably.  BEARD  was  the  reverfe  of  all  this; 
befides  he  was  very  valuable  as  an  adlor.  In  the  Jovial 
Crew,  Love  in  a  Village,  Comus,  and  Artaxerxes,  he 
gave  proof  of  this  in  a  degree  fcarcely  inferior  to 
any  body. 

LOWE  was  a  great  favourite  and  perhaps  had  a 
more  even  and  mellow  voice  than  BEARD;  and,  in 
mere  love  fongs  when  little  more  than  a  melodious 
utterance  was  neceflary,  he  might  have  been  faid  to 
have  exceeded  him,  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
thofe  particulars,  in  a  much  inferior  degree  how- 
ever, that  BARRY  excelled  GARRICK.  LOWE  loft 
himfelf  beyond  .the  namby  pamby  poetry  of 
Vauxhall  j  BEARD  was  at  home  ever  where. 
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Coming  forwarder  we  get  to  VERNONJ  a  moft  po- 
werful inflance  of  what  good  fenfedoes  for  a  finger* 
He  had  no  voice,  without  which  quality  it  is  difficult 
to  fuppofe  a  linger  at  all,  and  it  is  impoffible  that 
he  could  have  arrived  to  any  degree  of  reputation 
had  he  not  been  favoured  by  nature  with  ftrong 
conception,  quick  fenfibility,  and  a  correct  tafte. 
With  thefe  and  nothing  more,  he  made  himfelf  a 
moft  refpectable  favourite,  and  it  was  impoffible  to 
hear  him  without  faying, (t  what  an  admirable  finger 
that  man  would  have  been,  had  his  voice  been 
equal  to  his  judgment."  VERNON  befides  this  was 
a  good  actor. 

REINHOLD,  who  did  not  fucceed  fo  well,  will 
folve  this  feeming  paradox  relative  to  VERNON,  and 
fhew  clearly  how  much  natural  expreffion  muft  in- 
var ubly  triumph  over  acquiredtafte.  RE  IN  HOLD  was 
a  good  mufician,  and  not  a  bad  aftor,  he  was  really 
porTeffed  of  a  voice,  not  however  of  the  firft  rate, 
bur,  taking  the  road  in  which  fo  many  fingers  have 
been  bewildered,  leaving  the  manly  part  of  finging 
for  the  lefs  natural  qualification  of  modulating 
through  all  the  meanders  of  /alcetto,  he  injured  his 
reputation  and  rendered  thofe  gifts  of  nature  con- 
temptible which  in  VERNON  would  have  commanded 
refpecl:.  It  is  confidered  as  a  very  curious  thing 
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that  the  beft  fingers  in  all  countries,  have  been, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  worft  muficians,  but  no- 
thing can  be  eafier  to  explain.  Voices  utter  melo- 
dies, and  melodies  are  not  the  fcience  itfelf,  but 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  formed. 

MANZOLI,  and  LOVATINI,  were  the  beft  fingers 
on  the  Italian  ftage;  BEARD,  VERNON  and  BAN- 
NISTER on  the  Englilh.* 

BANNISTER  was  in  many  refpects  fuperior  to  any 
finger  that  perhaps  ever  lived.  The  body  and 
volume  of  voice  which  he  pofleflcd  were  only 
equalled  by  its  fweetnefs  and  intereft.  He  had  as 
much  tafte,  as  much  playfulnefs,  and  as  extenfive 
power  as  the  moft  fafliionable  of  thofe  fingers  who 
think  fmging  totally  confifts  in  flexibility,  and  that 
a  voice  cannot  be  exercifed  to  perfection  unlefs 
when  it  is  flying  to  the  bridge  of  the  fiddle,  and 
Hiding  back  again  in  chromatics  ;  but  BANNISTER 
had  too  much  fenfe  to  ufe  this  power,  except  when 


.  *  MANZOLI  and  GUARDUCCI  were  competitors  in  Italy.  The 
public  were  to  determine  which  fung  beft.  MANZOLI  had  the  voice  of 
the  fpeftators,  GUARDU  cc i  of  the  muGcians;  what  was  the  confequcnce? 
MANZOH  made  a  fortune  every  where,  GUARDUCCI  did  nothing  any 
where. 
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he  had  an  inclination  to  fhew  how  ridiculous  it  is. 
Thus  in  the  Son-in-law  he  fung,  "Water  parted  from 
the  Tea,"  with  as  much  tafte,  as  muchfweetnefs,  and 
as  much  variety  as  TENDUCCI,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  introduced  a  degree  of  burlefque  into  it  that  gave 
the  blufh  to  modern  finging.  BANNISTER  had  no 
neceffity  to  convey  any  thing  of  this  extraneous 
kind  into  his  general  finging.  That  was  equally 
creditable  to  the  poet,  to  the  mufician,  and  to 
himfelf.  Inftead  of  furprizing,  he  delighted,  and 
the  fine  manly  accents  he  conveyed  charmed  the 
ear,  and  interefted  the  heart. 

Female  fingers  in  England  have  been  unquefti- 
onably  fuperior,  take  them  all  in  all,  to  thofeof  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is  little  to  fay  that,  at 
thofe  feveral  moments  the  public  have  difgracefully 
fet  themfelves  up  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Italians, 
as  if  mufic  wholly  depended  on  them  and  their 
caprice,  there  were  Englifli  women  clearly  of 
greater  capacity.  Every  thing  that  happened  at 
the  time  of  Mrs.  TOFTS,  Mrs.  HUNT,  and  Mrs. 
ROBINSON  we'll  pafs  by,  though  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  while  thefe  were  neg- 
lected for  CUZZONI,  and  FAUSTINA,  and  others 
according  to  the  times  when  they  appeared,  it  was 
totally  unneceflary  to  import  Italian  finging  and 
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Italian  impertinence,  when  finging,  in  as  great 
perfection,  was  to  be  found  in  Englifh  women,  and 
modefty  along  with  it. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  Englifh  and  Italian  female  fingers  in 
,my  own  recollection.  Among  the  Italian,  perhaps 
after  all  SESTINI  was  the  bed.  I  can  juft  remem- 
ber thofe  who  came  immediately  before  the  Buonna 
Figliola,  and  ic  has  been  my  uniform  remark  that 
the  Italian  women  have  fung  better  than  the  men  . 
but  their  plaintive  fingers  have  been  the  beft,  and 
and  we  have  never  heard  any  of  their  cantabile 
fingers  who  piqued  themfelves  upon  a  large  compafs 
and  the  execution  of  difficult  pafiages,  but  their 
tone  has  been  fo  nafal,  that  we  might  have  mif- 
taken  them  for  the  hautboy  or  the  clarinet  that 
accompanied  them.  SCOTTI  was  a  fweet  finger, 
ZAMPERINI  a  graceful  finger,  indeed  this  laft  was  a 
kind  of  female  VERNON,  but  what  were  any  of 
them  in  point  of  voice,  delicacy,  and  fwecrtnefs, 
compared  to  Mrs.  ARNE,  Mifs  BRENT,  or  even 
Mrs.  VINCENT;  but  when  we  come  forward  and 
fpeak  of  Mrs.  SHERIDAN,  and  Mifs  HARROP, 
the  merit  of  the  Italian  females  finks  to  nothing. 
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I  regret  that  I  am  conftrained  to  notice  the  dif- 
ferent talents  of  thefe  fingers  in  a  fhort  and  general 
way,  for  I  ftiould  to  be  glad  to  make  out  my  pofi- 
tion  by  expatiating  largely  on  them.  Mrs.  PINTO, 
poflefling  an  exquifite  voice  and  being  under  a 
mafter,  the  great  charafteriftics  of  whofe  mufical 
abilities  were  natural  eale  and  unaffected  fmv>licity, 
was  a  moft  valuable  finger.  Her  power  was  refift- 
lefs,  her  neatnefs  was  truly  interefting  and  her 
variety  was  inceflant.  Though  me  owed  a  great 
deal  to  nature,  me  owed  a  great  deal  to  ARNE, 
without  whofe  careful  hand  her  finging  might  per- 
haps have  been  too  luxuriant. 

Mrs.  ARNE  was  delicioufly  captivating.  She 
knew  nothing  in  finging  or  in  nature  but  fweet- 
nefs  and  fimplicity.  She  fung  exquifitely,  as  a  bird 
does,  her  notes  conveyed  involuntary  pleafure  and 
undefinable  delight.  It  mould  for  ever  be  reiterated 
that  fingers  of  this  defcription  never  outrage  the 
poet  nor  the  mufician.  Indeed  I  conceive  that  there 
is  a  fpecies  of  ingratitude  in  fuch  violation,  for  with- 
out the  poet  and  the  mufician  what  would  become 
of  the  finger  ? 

Mrs.  VINCENT,  like  LOWE,  depended  almofl 
Upon  her  voice  which  was  very  charming.  In  fhorc 
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it  was  that  true  Englifh  voice  which  has  an  even- 
nefs,  a  fullnefs,  a  foliciity,  that  one  might  analize 
fo  as  to  (hew  that  nothing  Italian  can  have.  She 
was  defervedly  a  great  favourite,  and  fung  fongs  of 
eafe  and  f \veetnds  with  great  delicacy. 

There  is  a  kind  of  voice,  I  will  not  fay  peculiarly 
EngliQi,  but  much  more  beautiful  and  perfect,  and 
more  common  in  England  than  any  where  elfe. 
Such  a  voice  had  Mrs.  KENNEDY,  who,  had  fne 
have  been  fuffered  to  keep  to  parts  particularly 
adapted  for  her,  would  have  augmented  that  public 
admiration  (he  fo  meritorioufly  excited  to  aftonifh- 
ment ;  but,  by  having  the  good  nature  to  perfonate 
parts  totally  unfit  for  her,  a  left  handed  policy  in 
a  manager,  by  the  bye,  who  cannot  keep  up  his 
real  intereft  without  keeping  up  the  coniequence  of 
the  performer,  we  had  perpetually  the  \vorft  part  of 
her  finging.  In  fome  light  characters  this  conduct 
was  particularly  reprehenfible.*  In  (hort  Mrs.  KEN- 


*  In  Artaterxes  Mrs.  KENNEDY  was  allotted  the  part  from  which  the 
opera  takes  its  title,  and  in  which  (he  was  certainly  refpeclable ;  but  the 
fongs  were  not  in  her  voice,  and  in  every  other  refpeft  it  did  not  furt 
her.  She  ought  to  have  performed  Arbares,  which  was  exaftly  in  her 
compafs,  and  the  different  paflages  in  the  airs  have  a  peculiar  neatnefs  which 
her  voice  was  remarkably  calculated  to  execute.  "  Amid  a  thoufand  rack- 
"  ing  woes,"  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  mafterly  fong  in  the  opera,  {he 
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NEDY  wis  one  of  tlnfe  fingers  who  put  us  in  mind 
of  the  heartinefs  of  our  national  chandler,  which, 
after  fafhion  and  folly  have  for  a  time  flattered  us  out 
of  it,  we  refume  juft  upon  the  fame  principle  as  we 
cherifh  a  kind  and  fincere  friend,  who,  forgetting 
our  wanderings,  kindly  points  out  the  road  to 
comfort  and  content. 

I  could  mention  many  other  female  fingers  of 
very  refpe&able  talents,  whofe  names  the  reader 
will  fupply  for  me.  Among  thefe,  however,  I 
ought  to  confine  myfelf  to  theatrical  fingers.  I 
cannot  help  neverthelefs  reminding  the  public  of 
the  great  and  extraordinary  merit  of  Mifs  HARROP, 
and  Mrs.  SHERIDAN,  both  of  whom  were  juft  feen 
and  then  loft. 

I  own  I  prefer  Mrs.  SHERIDAN  before  Mifs 
HARROP,  and  indeed  before  any  finger  I  ever  heard, 
even  to  this  moment  j  but  this  is  no  ill  compliment 
to  Mifs  HARROP,  becaufe,  charming  and  exquifite 
as  they  were,  her  talents  were  confined  to  concert 
iinging.  The  talents  of  Mrs.  SHERIDAN,  had  the 


would  have  fung  with  prodigious  effeft,  for  it  was  extraordinary  that  her 
voice  had  as  much  flexibility  as  volume. 

VOL.  V.  3  A 
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experiment  been  made,  would  been  found  to  have 
been  univerfal ;  but  the  public  were  not  fo  far  to  be 
obliged. 

Thofe  who  have  never  heard  Mrs.  SHERIDAN 
can  be  no  more  able  to  conceive  the  force  and  effect 
of  her  merit,  than  I  can  be  capable  of  defcribing 
it.  I  can  eafily  make  it  underftood  that,  if  (he  was 
porTefied  of  every  perfection  and  free  from  every 
fault  as  a  finger,  flie  muft  have  been  fuperior  to 
every  other,  but  this  is  theory  j  the  practical  part 
of  the  argument  cannot  be  felt  but  by  thofe  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  her,  who,  it  they 
have  any  recollection  and  will  take  the  trouble  to 
repeat  MILTON'S  paflage  uttered  by  Comus  imme- 
diately after  he  has  heard  the  Lady  fing  Sweet 
Echo,  they  will  find  their  fenfations  were  at  that 
time  delighted  equal  to  that  defcription,  for  indeed, 
f c  fhe  took  the  prifoned  foul  and  lapped  it  in 
««  Elyfmm."  , 

I  fhall  only  fay  farther  as  to  finging,  that  it  can- 
not be  excellent  except  in  proportion  as  it  joins  in 
correfpondence,  which  fome  writer  has  explained 
to  mean  intelligence  of  the  heart,  with  the  poetry 
and  the  mufic  it  has  to  convey.  Every  thing  ex- 
traneous, every  thing  forced,  every  thing  in  ihort, 
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exprcfles  it,  overdone,  or  come  tardy 
of,  though  it  may  furprize  cannot  delight  5  and,  if 
it  cannot  delight,  it  is  from  the  purpofe  of  finging, 
and  though  unskilful  auditors  may  applaud,  it  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve,  the  cenfure  of  one 
of  which,  muft,  in  the  allowance  of  every  man  of 
fenfe,  outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
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CHAP.  X11L 


RECAPITULATION. 


HAVING  by  every  certain,  every  probable,  and 
even  every  poflible  circumftance,  which  I  have  con- 
fidered  neceflary  to  fele6t  from  thofe  materials  Ifup- 
plied  myfelf  with  for  this  undertaking,  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  ftage,  its  operation  upon  manners  both  gene- 
rally and  abftracledly,  its  influence  over  the  mind, 
its  capability  of  poliming  and  refining  our  focial 
nature,  and  thofe  various  ways,  in  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  refpe&ably  and  worthily  conducted, 
it  may  at  all  times  be  confidered  as  an  object:  of  na- 
tional importance,  I  fhall  now  very  briefly  recapi- 
tulate thofe   leading  particulars  which  may  ferve 
unerringly  to  demonftrate  by  what  means  it  has  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  country  loft  its  confequence* 
by  what  means  that  confequence  has  become  irre- 
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trievable,    by  what  means  it  has,    or  could    h*ve 
been  retrieved,  and   by  what  means  alone  it  en 
poflibly  be  kept  up  and  eftablilhed. 

The  theatre  is  a  fchool  of  morality,  or  it  is  no- 
thing. Its  orginal  eftablimment  in  every  country 
has  had  this  broad  feature.  The  exploits  of  heroes, 
the  maxims  of  philofophers,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind were  the  foundation  to  which  the  fabric,  even 
to  the  fuperltrucrure,  however  fancifully  it  might 
have  been  ornamented,  tended  in  all  directions  and 
as  by  one  confent.  A  /lability  of  this  ndamantine 
kind  could  not  have  been  confirmed  but  by  the  en- 
couragement of  workmen  of  the  fame  defcription 
of  thofe  who  reared  the  ftruc"iure.  Who  were 
thefe  ?  Authors  and  aclors. 

Every  one  of  the  confequences  therefore  which 
we  are  to  examine  are  clearly  traceable  to  this  fingle 
fourc?,  and  it  only  remains  to  fee  whether  at  any 
time  there  has  been  fuch  a  dearth  of  good  authors 
and  aclors  as  to  weaken  the  theatre  by  the  abfencc 
of  valuable  exertions,  in  which  cafe  no  blame  is  to 
be  any  where  imputed  ;  whether  good  authors  and 
ac~lors  have  expeded  terms  that  were  unreafonable, 
and  fuch  as  could  not  poffibly  be  accorded,  in 
which  cafe  the  blame  would  be  imputable  to  them; 
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or  whether  their  labours  have  been  exacted  from 
them  upon  unworthy  and  degrading  terms,  in  which 
cafe  common  fenfe  muft  impute  the  blame  to  their 
employers-,  and  laftly  to  what  authority  authors  and 
actors  ought  to  be  amenable. 

Though  neither  Greece  nor  Rome  are  exactly 
cafes  in  point  as  to  the  illuftration  of  this  argument 
becaufe  in  both  inftances  the  profligacy  of  the  peo- 
ple brought  on  the  moment  which  terminated  the 
theatre  and  the  country  together,  yet  we  have 
enough  to  go  upon  to  mew  thefe  portions  to 
be  critically  right.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  Greece 
before  comedy  was  generally  eftablilhed,  in  fhort 
before  Ariftophanes,  the  theatre  was  in  the  hands 
of  poets,  and  actors,  and  under  the  infpection  of 
Government,  at  which  time  it  was  as  material 
an  object  in  its  place  as  the  areopagus,  and  held 
as  diftinguifhed  a  reputation.  It  was  managed 
by  the  great  triumvirate  ;  buc  this  was  not  enough. 
Judges  were  appointed  and  every  exhibition  un- 
derwent an  ordeal,  but  uhen  Ariftophar.es,  the 
moft  licentious  poet  that  ever  lived,  became  pof- 
fefled  of  the  ftage,  it  foon  haftened  to  deftruction 
for  no  reafon  upon  earth  but  becaufe  ic  was  un- 
controuled. 
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In  Rome,  the  theatre  could  have  no  chara&er 
becaufe  the  actors  had  an  afcendancy  ovt-r  the  poets. 
It  was  regulated  certainly,  if  the  word  could  be 
properly  be  allowed  me,  by  Government;  but  of 
what  nature  were  the  regulations?  a  crooked  and 
even  wicked  policy  by  which  the  theatre  dictated 
to  the  people  as  a  cloak  for  private  treachery.  Even 
AUGUSTUS,  with  all  his  patronage  and  all  his  at- 
tachment to  genius,  tolerated  rope  dancers  in  pre- 
ference to  poets. 

The  Spanifh  theatre  for  the  fame  read  n  had  as 
little  character  as  the  Roman.  Thofe  who  have 
read  Gil  Bias  will  fee  fome  notable  proofs  that  poets 
were  fubfervient  to  actors.  The  Portuguefe  theatre 
was  the  madow  of  the  Spanifh,  the  Italian  theatre 
was  a  chaos  of  Greek  and  Roman  rubbifh,  and  the 
German  theatre  has  as  little  anfwered  the  purpofc  of 
the  ftagc,  owing  to  the  uncontroled  licence  permitted 
to  poets  ;  who,  though  not  of  the  breed  of  Arifto- 
phancs,  are  neverthelefs  as  dangerous  to  fociety, 
for  they  have  tainted  the  manners  of  Europe,  and 
in  particular  of  England,  with  productions  which 
violate  probability,  wound  morality,  terrify  inllead 
of  delight,  menace  inftead  of  conciliate,  in  fliort, 
which  among  every  outrageous  and  monllrous 
doctrine,  teach  filial  ingratitude,  encourage  adultery, 
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and  circulate  fuch  revolting  and  fcandalous  tenets 
as  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  fpurncd  at 
by  an  Englifh  audience  with  ineffable  indignation. 

If  then    we  have  fcen  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone   the  theatre  can  ftancl  firmly  upon  its 
true  bafis  were  onJy  obfcrved  for  a  fhort  time  in 
primitive  Greece,  at  what  time,  and  among  what 
people,  has  it  ever  enjoyed  that  reputation,  which, 
according  to  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  a  com- 
bination of  certain   reciprocal  interefts   are   alone 
capable  to  give  it  ?  I  anfwer  from  CORNEILLI-,  to 
VOLTAIRE,  almoft  uninteruptedly   in    France,  and 
from   SHAKESPEAR    to    1777,    in   England,    except 
during  the  intervals   from  the  Reiteration  toBzx- 
TERTON'S  fectflion,  during  the  fluctuations,  imme- 
diate previous  to  GIBBER'S  management;    and  from 
GIBBER'S  feceffion  to  the  1747,  when  GAR  RICK  be- 
came manager. 

In  France  we  fhall  not  find  any  inftance  when 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  were  managers.  In- 
deed in  general  they  were  mere  landlords,  and  paid 
by  a  certain  rent;  for  the  reft,  all  which  we  have 
particularly  feen,  the  managers  were  actors,  com- 
mittees of  whom  decided  upon  the  reception  of 
plays  into  the  theatre  which  were  finally  difpofed 
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of  by  the  public ;  and,  in  every  difference  of 
opinion  either  concerning  authors  or  actors,  or 
in  any  other  poflible  way  that  could  affect  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  theatre,  the  parties  refpectively  had  a 
right  of  appeal  to  court,  where  all  grievances  were 
redrefTed,  and  that  the  grand  object  might  be  always 
obtained  by  ftimulating  the  exertions  of  actors, 
their  various  merits  were  equitably  eftimated,  and, 
when  at  length  their  labours  were  creditably  ended, 
it  became  as  honourable  to  retire  upon  a  penfion 
from  the  ftage,  as  from  the  army,  or  the  navy. 

The  face  of  the  Englim  management  during 
thofe  particular  periods  that  I  defcribe  wore  the  fame 
afpect  which  J  have  fufficicntly  gone  over  in  a 
preceding  chapter  and  which  will  abundantly  prove 
the  pofition  I  have  here  laid  down,  the  moft  ma- 
terial part  of  which  has  this  tendency;  that,  whenever 
proprietors  of  theatres,  are  neither  actors  nor  au- 
thors, and  are  no  further  connected  with  the 
intereft  of  the  concern  than  relates  to  the  emolu- 
ment it  produces,  without  being  refponfible  for  its 
general  fame,  the  exertions  of  authors  and  actors 
will  infallibly  be  difregarded  and  the  theatre  by  re- 
ceiving all  its  advantage  from  gewgaws  and  fpec- 
tacle  will  fink  from  its  reputation,  its  confequence, 
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and  its  honour,  and  lofe  its  influence  as  a  fchool  of 
morality. 

I  (hall  fhortly  ftate  a  few  circumftances  to  confirm 
this  Jail  pofition  and  go  over  fome  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  ftage,  during  the  period  between  GAR- 
RICK'S  return  from  Italy  and  the  difpofal  of  the 
Drury-lane  patent  •>  after  which  I  fhall  take  my  leave 
of  the  reader. 

My  arguments  go  to  prove  that  emolument  alone, 
however  obtained,  has  been  the  view  of  all  thofe 
who  have  bought  into  the  theatres,  that  the  fame 
and  fortune  of  thofe  men  without  whofc  exertions 
the  ftage  can  have  no  legitimate  pretenfion  to  pub- 
lic countenance,  have  never  been  properly  attended 
to,  and  that  therefore  thofe  means  have  been  con- 
ftantly  reforted  to,  however  deftructive  to  the 
general  intereft  of  the  theatre,  which  are  moft 
likely  to  produce  the  fulleft  houfes. 

When  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  called  for 
the  aniimdverfions  of  PRYNNE,  and  COLLIER  the 
patents  were  held  by  purchafers.  When  GIBBER 
came,  at  which  time  the  proprietors  only  received 
a  rent,  decency  and  decorum  were  reftored.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  HIGHMORE,  FLEETWOOB,  AMBER, 
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and  GREEN,  and  indeed  till  GARRICK,  the  real  in- 
tereft  or  the  theatre  was  deferted.  Authors  and 
aftors  were  confidered  as  auxiliaries  rather  than 
principals,  a'nd  every  fpecies  of  profligacy  and  dif- 
order  prevailed.  During  the  whole  management 
of  GARRICK  the  theatre  enjoyed  greater  repute 
than  ever  it  had  known.  Further  than  that,  to 
be  confident:,  I  have  no  title  to  inveftigate  }  but  ic 
is  neverthelefs  proper  that  I  make  out  my  pofiuon 
by  {hewing  the  danger  that  may  arife  from,  extra- 
neons  intereft. 

Extraneous  intereft  may  ruin  the  theatre.  It 
may  confolidate  the  two  theatres  into  one  general 
intereft  that  may  hold  authors  and  actors  at  defi- 
ance, it  may  ftretch  the  two  theatres  into  the  fize 
of  four.  It  may  pay  enormous  expences  by  laying 
additional  charges  on  the  benefits  of  authors  and 
actors -which  benefit!,  after  ail,  by  the  admifiion  of 
free  tickets  may  at  lait  be  cut  to  nothing.  It  may 
encourage  contemptible  performances,  which,  by 
the  afliftance  of  the  newfpap^rs,  may  be  crammed 
down  the  throats  of  the  public  after  being  M 
on  the  firft  night.  It  may  import  foreign  immo- 
rality and  call  in  the  affiftance  of  mew  and  l!  •  y, 
monfters  and  conjurations,  to  the  anmhii.it-  oi 
Englifh  merit.  Ail  this  and  a  great  deal  more  it 
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may  do.  Now  let  us  fee  how  fuch  confequences 
muft  infallibly  operate. 

« 

No  theatres  in  the  kingdom,  except  thofe  in 
London,  produce  the  fmalleft  novelty.  If  there- 
fore performances  of  this  defcription  obtain  at  the 
two  theatres,  they  go  through  the  whole  nation  and 
extend  to  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  therefore  are 
fure,  the  fource  being  contaminated,  to  poifon  the 
general  tafte.  Thus  genius,  for  whofe  fupport 
furely  the  theatres  were  originally  intended,  may 
retire  unknown  and  neglected  to  deplore  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  moft  benevolent  country  upon  earth, 
and  therefore,  let  the  theatre  be  fupported  by  what- 
ever property  it  may,  it  can  never  expecl:  any  thing 
like  permament  fame,  or  fair  reputation,  unlefs  the 
primary  confideration  be  the  encouragement  of  au- 
thors and  actors. 

There  are  yet  fome  gleanings  relative  to  the 
ftate  of  the  ftage.  It  is  neceflary  that  I  mould  no- 
tice by  what  means  the  queftion  came  to  be  de- 
cided in  relation  to  full  price  3  which,  having  been 
originally  eftablifhed  to  reimburfe  the  expence  of 
new  pantomimes,  had  grown  ib  enormoufly  into 
an  abufe,  that  managers  announced  it  when  they 
thought  proper.  This  at  length  produced  a  riot, 
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which  began  at  Drury-Lane,  where  GAR  RICK, 
•with  great  good  fenfe,  redrefPd  the  grievance. 
Covent-Garden  however  refitted,  under  an  idea 
that  fuch  performances  as  Artaxerxes  were  even 
more expenfive than  pantomimes,  confiderablefums 
being  upon  thofe  occafions  laid  out  for  extra  vocal 
and  inftrumental  performers.  1  he  public  how- 
ever perfifted,  and,  upon  BEARD'S  obitinacy,  who 
was  very  ill  advifed,  they  completely  :. "Jtted  the 
houfe.  The  repairs  took  a  fortnight  our  of  the 
feafon  ;  and,  after  a  few  of  the  ring-K.i.  .ad 
been  imprifoned,  and  the  manager  had  re  '  ;  ..  >n 
his  folly,  it  was  agreed  that  full  pricr  fa.juUl  o-ily 
be  allowed  during  the  run  of  a  new  pantomine. 
This  (lipulated,  the  houfe  opened  with  the  play  of 
All's  -well  that  Ends  well,  and  nothing  has  difturbed 
this  queftion  fince. 

Nothing  material  happened  after  this  till  the  d'.f- 
pute  between  the  Covent  Gardenman  agers,a  few 
years  after  their  purchafe  of  the  pacent.  COLMAN 
had  taken  care  to  invert  himfelf  with  fuch  power 
by  the  inftrument  of  partnerfhip  drawn  up  among 
them,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after  a  very  ex- 
penfive fuit,  decreed  him  competent  to  decide, 
without  controul,  upon  every  fubjecl;  "  for," 
faid  Baron  SMYTHZ,  who  was  one  of  the  judges, 
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the  feals  being  in  commifllon,  "  other  wife  the 
<  agreement  muft  have  meant,  like  Trinculo  in  the 
*c  play,  that  he  was  to  be  king,  and  his  partners 
"  were  to  be  viceroys  over  him.'*  This  difpute 
was  at  length  amicably  adjutled  by  the  feceffion 
of  COLMAN,  who  fold  his  lhare  to  the  reft  of  the 
proprietor. 

The  bufinefs  of  FOOTE'S  primitive  Puppet  Shew, 
which  I  have  already  fpoken  of  ;  FIELDING'S  left 
handed  interference  relative  to  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  he  maintained  created  an  additional  number 
of  thieves  every  time  it  was  performed,  an  afiertion 
the  public  confidered  as  unfounded,  and  a  bold  in- 
novation on  their  pleafures  ;  MACKLJN'S  mad  bufi- 
nefs about  KEDDISH'S  hilling  him,  which  ended  by 
a  kgal  decifion  in  his  favour,  and  his  difcharge 
from  the  theatre,  and  GARRICK'S  retirement,  a 
moil  awful  moment  for  the  ftage,  are  all  now 
•which  I  conceive  neceflary  to  notice,  unlefs  I  were 
to  go  into  fuch  kind  of  minutie  as  in  no  refpect  re- 
gards the  general  management  of  the  theatre,  or 
in  any  refpecc  irs  credit.  /I  fliall  therefore  merely 
add,  that,  in  1776,  GARRICK  refigned  the  concern 
into  the  hands  of  the  prcfeut  proprietor  j  and  that 
on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1779,  the  world  had 
to  lament  the  lofs  of  this  admirable  and  very  ex- 
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traordinary  man,  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  for- 
cible, the  moft  correct,  and  the  moft  melancholy 
memento,  to  whofe  fame  are  the  words  which 
SHAKESPEAR  makes  Hamlet  apply  to  his  father, 
and  which  GARRICK  applied  to  SHAKESPEAR,  t;  We 
"  (hall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

To  this  period  I  confine  myfelf  as  the  proper 
boundary  to  a  Hiflory  of  the  Stage.  For  my  o\vn 
part  I  will  not  toil  any  further.  I  have  not  the 
heart,  the  confcience,  the  courage  to  do  it;  and, 
if  any  other  fhould  chufe  to  rifk  the  confequences 
of  purfuing  fucli  a  tafk,  I  heartily  wifh  him  well 
through  his  fatigue.  In  my  idea,  the  cataftrophe 
is  accomplifhed,  the  play  is  over,  and  therefore  I 
drop  the  curtain  at  the  death  of  GARRICK;  bur,  as 
the  truth  of  this  pofition  will  be  queflioned,  it  is  but 
fit  I  give  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  reafons  in  my  power 
for  this  conducl.  I  am  but  a  fervant  of  the  pub- 
lic, and,  born  for  their  ufe,  I  live  but  to  oblige 
them. 

Becaufe  then  I  will  not  incur  the  fufpicions  of  an 
invidious  wifh  to  wound  the  feelings  of  men  who, 
be  their  abilities  what  they  may,  exert  that  por- 
tion of  talents  with  which  nature  has  favoured  them 
for  the  rational  amufement  of  the  public;  and  who, 
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if  they  fail,  have  frequently  to  thank  falfe  tafte  in 
the  encouragement  of  fanciful,  experimental,  and 
innovating  writers,  to  the  outrage  of  probability, 
truth,  reafon,  and  the  exclufion  of  weeping  nature 
and  offended  morality,  I  drop  the  curtain  at  the 
death  of  GARRICK. 

Becaufe,  in  purfuing  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  an 
hiftorian,  I  will  not  run  a  rifk  of  reiterating  the 
miferies  and  theatrical  troubles  in  the  reign  of 
FLEETWOOD,  I  drop  the  curtain  at  the  death  of 
GARRICK. 

Becaufe  I  will  not  painfully  roufe  my  feelings  to 
deplore  that  the  public  will  not  wake  from  their 
fupinefs,  rally  their  pride,  refume  their  judgment, 
and  even  pity  their  own  weaknefs  in  permitting 
the  public  prints,  in  the  place  of  honeft  truth  and 
fair  candour,  to  fet  up  a  corrupt  fyftem  of  puff- 
ing, of  palming  off  miferable  drofs  for  flerling  gold, 
and  of  dictating  to  audiences  prefcribed  principles 
by  which  they  are  arrogantly  required  to  applaud 
what  their  duty  to  their  pride,  to  their  underftand- 
ings,  to  their  feelings,  to  their  relatives,  and  to  fo- 
ciety,  forbids  them  to  tolerate,  I  drop  the  curtain 
at  the  death  of  GARICK. 
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Laftly,  becaufe  I  will  not  go  into  the  difgracious 
and  hateful  talk,  of  reprobating,  in  merited  terms, 
the  conduct  of  managers  in  eftablifhing,  or  the  want 
of  fpirit  in  the  public  in  permitting,  coffee-rooms, 
lobbies,  and  other  receptacles,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pofe  of  giving  opportunity  to  eftrange  the  affec- 
tions of  young  men  from  their  parents,  and  of 
hufbands  from  their  wives  and  families,  by  an 
open,  unmafked,  and  fhamelefs  intercourfe  with 
proftitutes,  to  which  places  they  are  virtually  in- 
vited by  public  advertifement,  as  a  lounge  previous 
to  their  admiffion  at  half  price,  to  thedifgufl,  an- 
noyance, and  terror  of  modefty.  For  thefe  and 
many,  many,  other  cogent  and  fimilar  reafons,  I 

DROP  THE  CURTAIN    AT    THE  DEATH  OF  GARRICK. 


THE  END, 
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